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Since education is the water-shed of diffusion for all the in- 
fluences which fertilise society for good, the general mass of 
our fellow-countrymen can only rise in the arts of life, in 
literature, or in politics, to whatever level this enables them to 
reach. And the larger the body of electors, or of persons 
whose votes and voices have an ultimate and deliberate in- 
fluence over grave affairs of state, the more conspicuously 
marked is the operation of this rule; nor is there any truth 
which—during the quarter of a century now passed, since the 
Reform Bill enlarged and altered that electoral body—has 
more decisively ruled the facts of the national life. That body 
1s now so large, that its mistakes, when committed by the whole 
or a great majority of it, are a far greater danger to the State 
than the clamour or the violence of those who only can influence 
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the laws by petition or by insurrection. Commerce, trade, and 
skilled labour having become, since the Reform Bill, the in- 
fluential interest—for, though the results of that measure were 
slowly ripened, they are now unmistakeably pronounced—what- 
ever prejudice this influential section may adopt, or whatever false 
principle it may foster, has a greater weight of mischief than it 
could have when it infected a smaller electoral body, and when 
there was a larger outlying ‘proletarian’ mass, whose known 
wants and declared feelings might be corrective of its danger. 
Extended manufactures tend to multiply shops. It was almost 
prophetic when the first Napoleon reviled us as being a ‘ nation 
of shopkeepers.’ The retail interest, indeed, condenses most 
powerfully those more sordid features in our national character, 
on which an enemy delights to dwell; but it has, besides, since 
then, left the trace of those features in public measures, and 
embraces most fondly those public men who most conspicuously 
possess them. The retailers, then, are the class who furnish 
those voters who are just within the qualification for the 
franchise; and, since the lowest class of those who enjoy that 
qualification will always be the most numerous, it is, above 
all, most important to prevent false notions in politics from 
gaining general acceptance among them. This, however, is 
only possible by the general precaution of raising their standard 
of mental culture, and diffusing sound principles of opinion and 
action. Now the great body of smaller shopkeepers and supe- 
rior artisans, throughout the area of England and Wales, are 
precisely the class for whom education has done least. Those 
who have given, more decidedly than any others, a colour and 
a character to our national policy for nearly a generation past, 
have done so by acquiring influence in proportion as they have 
been growing, relatively to other classes of the community ; 
less capable of exercising it on high principles; less generally 
intelligent ; and more devoted to the isolated interests and 
short-sighted views of their class. 

Adam Smith long since pointed out that the secret of the 
political influence of the commercial class lay in their more 
careful study and exacter knowledge—not of what was fittest 
for the policy of the country as a whole, but what suited best 
the interests of their own class. Men engaged in trade know 
better what they mutually want, because they have a constant 
intercourse always bearing on the subject. A thousand shops 
or warehouses stand more compactly than a thousand farms or 
sheep-walks. They are in necessary contact; and the con- 
tagion of keen self-interest, which this produces, mingles in 
the breath of their lives, like the physical malaria of a crowded 
dwelling. This self-interest, thus strongly concentrated, stands 
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in stead of wider general knowledge, and is influential in spite 
of the mean and narrow views which superficial and meagre 
education encourages, and mischievous in consequence of them. 
That the influential body in question enjoy their predominance, 
is the, perhaps inevitable, result of our national growth; but 
that they exercise it with ignorance, prejudice, and a general 
absence of intelligence, is chargeable mainly on the neglect of a 
better educational provision for them in a previous age; and if 
the next generation complain that petty artifices and time- 
serving expedients infect more and more the counsels of the 
nation, the blame will rest still more largely with ourselves, in 
proportion to our clearer view of the relation of cause and effect 
between this deficiency and that incapacity. 

The tendencies generated in every such political swamp, as a 
borough given over to the retail interest at present exhibits, 
filter gradually into the House of Commons; but never, perhaps, 
have so largely adulterated its mass as after the general election 
of the present year. Probably never was so large a proportion of 
the members returned stamped with local littleness, and fettered 
with the strong pledges which make men behave weakly. The 
inclination of the retail mind is, to trust its representatives as 
little as possible, and to eschew long credit in polities—as it does 
in trade. Hence the rejection, in some recent instances, of men 
whose life, in the public eye, gave them a claim to an inde- 
pendence of mind, in favour of others not holding different 
views, but of similar opinions, more narrowly held and with a 
shorter range of political vision. It was, doubtless, because 
local self-government gave a practical vent to the busy-bodies 
of the town-hall, the vestry, and the platform, that their 
deleterious influence on our Parliamentary majorities was 
less manifest for a while. It is now, however, both apparent 
and real. The penny post, the penny press, and the cheap 
telegraph, give instant force to the reaction of public opinion 
from behind the counters of Little Peddlington on the views 
and votes of the members for that famous borough. Indeed, 
did not the physical necessities of space forbid it, we should 
hear of the Little Peddlingtonians arriving, en masse, by par- 
liamentary train, to ‘sit under’ their member in the House of 
Commons itself,—if the position be predicable of those who 
listen in the gallery to one speaking from the floor. 

We may gather another hint, tending in the same direction, 
from popular literature. The consumption of novels marks, 
indeed, all classes too promiscuously to be charged on men of 
any occupation, whether wholesale or retail. Books of every 
kind, too, are more easily obtained in towns; and, of course, 
where reading of every calibre is equally accessible, a taste for 
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trashy reading will be more extensively developed. But this 
becomes a more serious omen for evil when it combines with an 
absence of relish for standard works of the more solid kind. 
The reserve of better minds, bent on strengthening their 
native powers and informing their capacities, is, no doubt, 
more rare than it ought to be, even in that social class whose 
leisure is most abundant, and whose education may be supposed 
to have lightened the irksomeness of study by improving the 
powers which it exercises. But in the body of smaller shop- 
keepers and superior artisans it almost disappears; nay, with 
such exceptions as prove the rule, the margin in question 
becomes evanescent. Not only are novels found to be the 
leading article in demand at the Mechanics’ Institute, the 
members of which are most frequently young tradesmen, 
warehousemen, &c.; but when their appetite for light and less 
substantial literature has passed away or cooled down, no desire 
for more solid mental pabulum seems to survive. What books 
are commonly found by those who are familiar with the penates 
of the ten-pound householder? A few faded elder volumes, 
which have descended as heir-looms from a grandfather who 
held up his head and was better off in the world, may stand 
by the family Bible, or flank the tea-caddy; and a few more 
of mushroom divinity—probably the sermons of the favourite 
preacher of either head of the family—are all that there is to fill 
the gap between these and the inevitable serials whose tattered 
array closes the scanty catalogue. There is a deficiency beyond 
the necessity of circumstances, and in spite of the abundance of 
cheap and good materials for its supply; and this points to the 
absence of any due stimulus applied in early years to those 
faculties which ripen into the most ordinary degree of literary 
taste, and into a moderate love for a book worthy ‘the coin of 
the Sosii.’ 

But another, and, perhaps, a more practical mark of the low 
degree of mental cultivation shown by the class in question, may 
be derived from what experience leads us to observe of the 
capacities of common jurors. It has been indeed asserted, 
that counsel, after some years’ practice—at least in the metro- 
polis—find the same set of jurors, with but scanty variations, 
recurring; and are enabled to study, with a pointed effect on 
the verdict, a proportionably narrower circle of prejudices, and 
to flatter a slenderer array of weak points. If this be true, it 
tends to show that the juror benefits little by the experience of 
public duty; and that, instead of suspecting the silver-tongued 
defereuce of the bar, he becomes more securely fascinated and 
more easily cajoled by its satirical tribute to his ‘ intelligence.’ 
But whether the statement be well-founded or not, it is no- 
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torious in how small quantities does the salt of cultivated 
common sense pervade the common-jury box,—how gross is the 
obliquity of a juror’s moral vision where the field of view in- 
cludes some popular prejudice,—how impossible in some counties 
or boroughs it is for a certain class of questions to be fairly 
tried, or for particular individuals, whatever their cause, to 
obtain a just verdict. 

These remarks apply principally to the smaller voters in 
towns, but the crassitude of the parallel class in rural dis- 
tricts is even more marked, in proportion as there the labourers 
benefit more largely by the educational sympathies of the 
gentry, and especially of the clergy. Were not the purses 
of the latter ruinously overtaxed by their unselfish efforts to 
bear what ought to be the burden of the State, we should, no 
doubt, have had by this time every form of possible experiment 
tried with the view of providing schools,—the benefit of which 
the yeomanry might have been not unwilling to partake. 

The success of Dean Dawes, at King’s Somborne, in drawing 
at once the children of the farmer and his labourer, probably 
requires such an union of peculiar personal gifts with good 
opportunities as we can seldom expect to see. Nor are there 
wanting, in great towns, examples of schools where a sense of 
the superiority of the education casts out the pride of class, and 
leads opulent shopkeepers and the gradually widening class 
called ‘ professional men’ to let their children learn on the same 
bench with those of the porter and the journeyman. If the 
experiment of such intermixture—for as yet it cannot claim 
the rank of an ascertained result—which is here and there 
being attempted, should be accepted and prevail, we may 
look for a marked change in the course of another gene- 
ration of schoolmasters. But, at present, there is no doubt 
that the sons of tradesmen miss the enlarging influence which 
public-school education gives to those who, in wealth and social 
station, are above them; they miss its healthy mixture of 
minds, and perpetually elastic rebound of thought and feeling 
amongst its young members. Tradesmen, and their cognate 
genera, will not, we incline to think, ever originate for them- 
selves any scholastic institution worth transmitting to their 
sons, when the latter in their turn have become fathers. If 
they ever quit the low ground on which, contentedly imperfect 
in respect of education, they at present lie, it must, ap- 
parently, be through being drawn more largely into a medium 
which others share. The great initiai difficulty will be to make 
them feel that their presence there is not unwelcome. Till this 
is done, and perhaps for some time afterwards, they will adhere 
to the ‘classical and commercial academy,’ and restrict their 
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notion of what is good for the young mind by the natural 
question of what will replenish the till. That parent is a rara 
avis who thinks he needs advice how to educate his son. And, 
as usual in more momentous matters, those who need counsel 
the most are least willing to seek it, or tu accept it when 
offered. ‘Thus it comes to pass that, whilst all other educational 
agencies are improving around them, they alone retain a languid, 
and, it is to be hoped, a waning preference for a base type of 
schools, which, there is some reason to think, never prevailed in 
any modern country save in this of ours, nor among any save 
the particular class which we are now considering. 

Let us proceed to establish this fact, and to suggest some 
probable account of it. The following remarks are based on 
the statements of the Educational Census of 1851; which, 
however, are less lucid on the whole than might, perhaps, be 
expected. We direct attention for the present to ‘ day schools’ 
(report, p. 27), and under that head to ‘ private schools.’ The 
term ‘day’ school appears withdrawn from its previous ordinary 
sense in contradistinction to ‘ boarding’ school, and applied to 
distinguish, from ‘ evening ’ schools, all those in which instruc- 
tion is given during the day. It appears that returns were 
received from 26,040 private schools for boys, and 25,932 
private schools for girls (total 51,972), and that there were 
33,993 boys’ schools (12,741 public, and 21,252 private), and 
32,928 girls’ schools (11,837 public, and 21,091 private), 
‘ concerning which information was given ;’ hence, it would 
appear, that the ‘information’ referred to a total of 42,343 
private schools. On the next page (28), are tables (3 and 4) 
exhibiting the same figures, and distributing over that total of 
schools and another of scholars found in them, the proportions 
in which particular studies, made the subject of special inquiry, 
were pursued. On the next page (29), without any further 
modifying or explanatory figures, we read— 

‘A rough attempt to classify, according to efficiency, ‘he 29,425 private 
schools which sent returns, produced the following result :— 


Class 1. Superior (classical, boarding, proprietary, ladies’, &c.) 4,956 
2. Middling (commercial, &c.; teaching arithmetic, Eng- 

lish grammar, and geography) ‘ - 7,095 
Inferior (principally dame schools; only reading and 

writing taught,—the latter not alw ays) . . 13,879 

Undescribed ‘ A ; ; : : . . 3,495 


29,425’ 
Now, seeing that the tables (3 and 4), given in the preceding 
page, furnish detailed statistics of the studies pursued at upwards 
of forty thousand private schools, and that those statistics are 
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avowedly based on ‘information’ and ‘returns’ received from 
them (p. 27), it is somewhat perplexing to have that total 
summarily dismissed a page further on, and another of less than 
thirty thousand, in the ‘classification according to efficiency,’ 
substituted for it without a word of explanation, and with 
nothing in the items (given in the tables) to suggest it. 

It only remains to conclude that the 29,425 schools referred 
to offered superior facilities for the classification according to 
efficiency, and that they may be taken as a large enough spe- 
cimen (being about 30,000 out of 42,000) to represent the 
whole number. If the whole 42,000 were distributed in 
similar proportions under the same heads, we should have the 
classification of these schools as follows :— 


» 3 Inferior 20,000 


Class 1. Superior 7,000 
» 2. Middling described as before 10,000 nearly 
» 4. Undescribed . ‘ . 5,000 


42,000 nearly. 
—_——— 
Now it is beyond doubt that the 10,000 schools which we have 
supposed as above to belong to the same Class 2, described as 
‘commercial,’ and as ‘teaching arithmetic, English grammar, 
and geography,’ are filled from the lower middling class almost 
without exception, and that they are schools for boys. The 
returns give no clue to the probable average of pupils in each 
of them. We find, indeed, that fifteen is taken as the probable 
average number of pupils to each school in Class 3, and suppose 
that twenty may be no unlikely number for those of the next 
higher grade. The 10,000 schools of Class 2 would thus contain 
200,000 pupils. Now, the Registrar estimates the upper and 
middle class children (appearing to include all those above the 
‘working class’), from the age of five to that of fifteen years, 
at— 
500,000 at private schools. 
50,000 at public = 
50,000 under domestic instruction. 


600,000 


es 


We find, also, that the 50,000 scholars under domestic tuition 
consist of 20,000 boys and 30,000 females; in the 50,000 at 
public schools this proportion would, probably, be reversed or 
more than reversed; in the 500,000 at private schools the _ 
portion of males to females would, probably, be one of equality, 
or nearly so. This would give about 250,000 boys at private 
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schools; and if the odd 50,000 out of this number be allotted 
to the upper classes,—including those of parents ranging from 
the highest down to the ‘ professional’ and opulent mercantile 
class,—we should have about 200,000 to represent the boys of 
the class fit for middle schools, whose number is, probably, not 
less than quadruple that of those of the ‘upper’ class before 
distinguished. This number corresponds, with remarkable near- 
ness, with that resulting above from the estimate of pupils in 
the ‘ commercial ’ class (No. 2) of classified private schools. 

This, then, appears to be the inference to which returns 
hitherto ascertained conduct our inquiries: that, in the year 
1851, the boys who should fill middle schools were found 
almost wholly frequenting the No. 2 (commercial) class of 
private schools. With regard to the character of these schools, 
as regards efficiency, the report is not flattering :— 


‘A very considerable number of the present schools and teachers must 
be looked upon as inefficieut. More especially is this the case with many 
of the private schools; which scem, indeed, on this account, to be in course 
of gradual extinction ; as the public schools increase, from year to year, in 
numbers and efficiency.’ 


On which we have the further important comment in a foot- 
note : 


‘ The number of private schools has not at all increased since 1833 (when 
Lord Kerry’s defective return reported 29,141, with 732,449 scholars; the 
present number being 30,324, with 721,396 scholars); while the public 
schools have increased from 9,830 to 15,518, and the scholars in them from 
544,698 to 1,422,982. The proportion of public schools to private, which, 
in 1833, was as 34 to 100, had so increased, that, in 1851, it was as 51 to 
100; while the scholars in public schools, which in 1833 were only in the 
proportion of 74 to 100 in private schools, had increased, in 1851, to the 
proportion of 197 in the former to 100 in the latter.’ 


It is likely, however, that the class of private schools, which 
has been most largely supplanted by public, is that of No. 3, in 
the ‘classification according to efficiency,’ described as chiefly 
‘dame schools ;’ and that their pupils have been, in a great 
measure, drawn away by the national and similar schools, 
with the infant schools attached to or included among them; 
and, therefore, that the ‘commercial’ class, or No. 2, con- 
tinued up to 1851, mainly to provide for the wants of the boys 
whose case we are now considering. 

No doubt the preceding calculations are open to challenge, 
and are only offered as an approximate solution of the question, 
until more precise data are attained for determining it. Some 
may think that the quadruple proportion of the boys in ques- 
tion to those whose parents are in opulent and independent 
circumstances, and are employed in the higher mercantile or 
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in professional pursuits, is too large an one to assume. The 
point at which the line is drawn, between these social classes, 
is one not easy to define, and must be allowed to be, in some 
cases, a fluctuating one. ‘The imperceptible declension of the 
social classes in this country makes, perhaps, any definite as- 
sumption seem arbitrary with regard to them. Many persons 
belong at one time of their lives to a class below such a line, 
and at another to one above it; and even a narrower or an 
ampler scale of business in the same professional employment 
on the part of the parent might assign the boy to the private 
commercial or to the public grammar school; so much do 
men’s views and plans, for the present and the future of their 
children, vary with their means, and with their own personal 
character, as leading them to undergo a greater or less sacrifice 
caused by expenses on their children’s behalf. For the feelings 
which dictate such resolves, and for the resources which enable 
their execution, no human effort of calculation can fix a definite 
scale. Nay, even the amount of educational endowment which 
a locality possesses, and the extent to which, by external and 
accidental circumstances, the general standard of education in a 
town or village may have been raised or depressed, will often 
so operate as to increase, in one neighbourhood the number of 
‘ private,’ in another the number of ‘ public’ pupils, among the 
sons of parents who, in other social circumstances, may: be 
similarly situated. Yet, when due allowance has been made 
for all these perplexing fluctuations, our figures, whether hypo- 
thetically framed, or based on such statistics as have been most 
recently gathered, must be allowed a probable, if not a con- 
clusive weight. Surely, one may say, leaving the question of 
the numerical proportion of this social class to that, for the 
moment out of sight, 200,000 is not too large an estimate for 
the male children of the retailers and higher class artisans in 
the country in the year 1851, taken between the ages which 
the registrar has assumed as the general limits of the edu- 
cational period. It is probable, perhaps, that 200,000 is too 
small a number, and that the balance find accommodation still in 
private schools, in those, namely of class 1, described as ‘su- 
perior, so far as that class of schools is not appropriated to 
females, which to a great extent they doubtless are. Then 
again, the number of 200,000 pupils seems no inadequate 
one for the ‘ middling,’ or No. 2 class; which, from their 
descriptive title as ‘commercial,’ seem chiefly to contemplate 
male pupils. None are so likely to have recourse to such 
means of instruction as the parent who is himself engaged in 
those retail and cognate pursuits, for which the term ‘ com- 
mercial’ is the more dignified and honourable nomenclature. 
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Nor is there any kind of education, if so it may be called, so 
likely to find favour in the eyes of such parents as that which 
professes a sympathy with the work-day necessities of trade. 
Guided by these considerations, we find, on the whole, reasons 
for thinking that the near correspondence of the estimated 
number of boys likely to constitute such pupils, with the 
returned number of pupils likely to be recruited from such 
boys, points to a real and substantial identity, as existing 
between the two, and forms a sufficient general basis for our 
assumption, that the fact is as we have surmised it. 

We proceed to consider the probable causes for this prevalent 
determination of the choice of the men of petty commerce in 
favour of a class of schools which, as we shall attempt to show, 
are the least worthy of confidence, probably, of all which our 
age has to offer. ‘The causes are not one, but manifold. In 
the first place, it is clear that this class of schools was mainly 
designed to catch tradesmen’s sons. The title ‘commercial’ 
sufficiently denotes this; which title is their peculiar glory, and 
beams from probably thousands of brazen doorplates in our 
metropolis, suburbs, and provincial towns. No doubt therefore 
that, as they have long had possession of the field, and have 
had ample opportunities of studying the taste of their customers, 
they have succeeded in suiting it. The maxim of the thrifty 
father who measures tape or spreads putty is, to keep the boy’s 
‘nose to the grindstone;’ to allow in the habits formed by 
education and recreation as little as possible which can suggest 
a diversion of his thoughts from the cash-book and the till. 
Hence the apparatus of education suggests the future clerk, 
shopboy, accountant, or what not. The bills of lading, bills of 
parcels—the neat copybooks with tortuous caligraphy—the 
questions in arithmetic perpetually based on commercial trans- 
actions—lead us back to the same theme. Another cause is, 
the curious sense of independence which this kind of school 
fosters, and the high jealousy of interference in domestic life 
felt by the poorest man who handles a pair of scales. The 
retailer is sensitive on the subject of ‘paying his way,’ and 
with an appreciation of the dignity of rent, taxes, and rates, 
duly discharged, looks unkindly on anything which has the 
appearance of a ‘charity.’ And he expects a blessing less, 
both ‘on him that gives,’ and ‘on him that takes,’ than on him 
that pays for what he has. He comes into the market with 
his own standard of the article which he wants, and loves to 
feel that his right to it has accrued through the passage of the 
coin of the realm from hand to hand; that it is a right ac- 
tionable at law, and appreciable in damages. For these reasons 
the favourite form of olden education,—the endowed grammar 
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school,—found little favour in his eyes. It grated on his 
notions of independence to be indebted, even in part, to the 
bounty of a deceased worthy, and not wholly to his own pur- 
veyance; and, at the same time, he distrusted its intrinsic value, 
because it partook of the nature of a gratuity. Then, there is 
the circumstance of habit, which makes the smaller tradesman 
more isolated than probably any other portion of the community. 
‘lhe counter is the barrier between him and the rest of the world, 
save the wholesale dealer who supplies him. The merchant 
must have his place of resort and his communications; physi- 
cians, barristers, and clergy must, unless they are content to be 
mere book-worm students, mix with their kind; the soldier and 
the sailor finds his profession necessarily social; even the la- 
bourer has, or used to have, the rural revels of the fair and the 
wake, the maypole and the mistletoe, and some notice from the 
parson and the squire. ‘The retailer in a town misses all of 
these, abhors most of them, and has no substitute for any of 
them. He goes no further into society than is sufficient to 
supply his wants; and, perhaps, fosters more than any other 
class the puritanic notion that certain public amusements are 
sinful. Hence the domesticity which pervades the English 
character rises in him to its most intense type; and whatever 
wears a private and an individual, rather than a public character, 


attracts his sympathy. It is only, therefore, with the public 
school, as it is with any other public institution in his eyes. 
Reversing the Horatian maxim, 


‘ Magno de flumine mallem, 
Quam ex hoc fonticulo, tantundem sumere,’ 


his feeling is expressed rather by Touchstone, in the words, 
‘a poor thing, but mine own;’ and he accordingly in scholastic 
matters prefers the purely personal arrangement with a teacher 
solely responsible to him. Nor ought we to omit from the causes 
which have operated to wean the youth of the shopkeeping 
community from the scholastic institutions, which were founded 
in a great degree for their benefit, that of the uniform predomi- 
nance of the doctrine of the Church in their teaching, which 
indeed is mostly ensured by express mention in their charter or 
foundation statutes. In respect to its favourite virtues as well as 
vices, the retailer’s character easily moulds itself to a dissenting 
type; and prefers an individualizing and self-chosen form of com- 
munion. The tendencies of his social position led him away from 
the grammar school, not only, as has been shown, because it was 
2 public school and an endowed school, but also because it was a 
Church school. And this, in the days of intense acrimony, 
which some of our readers remember, would undoubtedly have 
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operated powerfully to keep the sons of parents of the smaller 
trading class out of it. Those feelings have a subdued but appre- 
ciable operation still, but are liable to be overcome by many 
oblique influences ; but, above all, by the gradually increased 
eagerness with which a really good education is sought, and the 
willingness to sacrifice things precious, even as ‘ conscientious’ 
scruples, for its sake. But amongst these less laudable causes of 
the tendency to avoid public schools, was the more respectable 
motive of wishing to keep the boy from early contamination, and 
from such precocity in vice as was supposed to become a youth 
of birth and breeding. The sober, thrifty, grave, and steady 
father wished for nothing beyond the paternal and domestic 
element in education, and merely bought an article of which he 
could inspect and appreciate a sample,—the commercial hand- 
writing, the sum in ‘ practice,’ and the formal letter of business. 
He had no relish for a great public institution throwing its 
shadow between him and his son, and fondling his offspring 
under its corrupting wings. He was further actuated by the 
sympathy of his order and calling; for the keeper of the 
‘commercial academy’ was, and is, nothing but a retailer of 
instruction, who has a ware to seli, and depends on his cus- 
tomers, like the grocer and the baker. ‘Thus the parent in 
question bought, even as he sold, a particular thing for a specific 
oe It preserved the round of the connexion unbroken, 
veld out mutual advantages, and intruded no new ideas 
upon his self-sufficient system. And then again, the school- 
master was not uncommonly a decayed tradesman himself, who 
knew the feelings of his class, and was content to depend on 
giving them satisfaction. Thus his customers made sure of 
having the wishes arising from their own narrow views entirely 
met; whilst their value for the scholastic profession, and for its 
work, was unconsciously lowered by often finding a man drop 
into it and comparatively thrive, who, if left to the chances of 
trade, might have rotted in a gaol. 

Nor must we lose sight of another reason, which to a great 
extent prevailed, and proceeded partly from causes internal to 
the school, and partly from external feelings in the community 
around them. As pupils thinned, the master’s interest in his 
school abated; especially since his stipend was secured by the 
endowment. Sometimes he was the non-resident Rector of 
the place, or not being the Rector, became non-resident, and 
appointed an usher, as the former appointed a curate to do per- 
functory duties, and save forms. Sometimes the master lived 
near enough to look in once a-week and take a class, consisting, 
perhaps, of the half-dozen free boys of the place, who enjoyed 
the privileges of the foundation. This was not an edifying nor 
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an encouraging spectacle to parents of thrifty, trading, penny- 
wise habits, and with a bias towards dissent. It swelled the 
catalogue of abuses, and, belonging to a semi-clerical function, 
became a cause of offence and a text of railing. 

To all these objections entertained by the trading community, 
and to all these incitements to suspicion which it felt, must be 
added the graver and more tangible allegation, that the educa- 
tion commonly supplied by the old-fashioned endowed grammar 
school was not such an one as the retailers considered most 
useful for their children. This is so fully, and it seems truly, 
touched in the preamble of an ‘Act for improving the condition 
and extending the benefits of Grammar Schools,’ that it may be 
well to quote it here (3 and 4 Victoria, ¢. 77) :— 


‘ Whereas there are in England and Wales many endowed schools, both 
of royal and private foundation, for the education of boys or youth wholly 
or principally in grammar ; and the term “ grammar” has been construed 
by Courts of Equity as having reference only to the dead languages, that is 
to say, Greek and Latin: And whereas such education, at the period when 
such schools, or the greater part, were founded, was supposed not only to 
be sufficient to qualify boys or youth for admission to the Universities, 
with a view to the learned professions, but also necessary for preparing 
them for the superior trades and mercantile business: and whereas from 
the change of times and other causes, such education, without instruction 
in other branches of literature and science, is now of less value to those 
who are entitled to avail themselves of such charitable foundations, whereb 
such schools have, in many instances, ceased to afford a substantial fulfil- 
ment of the intentions of the founders . . . Be it therefore enacted... . that 
whenever after the passing of this present Act, any question may come 
under consideration in any of her Majesty's Courts of Equity, concerning 
the system of education hereafter to be established in any Grammar School, 
....it shall be lawful for the Court to make such decrees or orders as to 
the said Court shall seem expedient, as well for extending the system of 
education to other useful branches of literature and science, in addition to 
or (subject to the provisions hereinafter contained) in lieu of the Greek and 
Latin languages, or such other instruction as may be required by the terms 
of the foundation of the then existing statutes, as also for,’ &c. &c. 


The historical allusion contained in this preamble to the 
period of time at which the major part of the endowed schools 
were founded, is one of some interest, and is partially cleared 
by reference to a table (Educational Census, report, p. 45) which 
Mr. Horace Mann has compiled. ‘Schools supported by en- 
dowments’ form the second class, under the general head of 
‘public schools’ in his arrangement of them. That class is 
subdivided into ‘endowed collegiate and grammar schools,’ 
and ‘other endowed grammar schools ;’ the former numbering 
566, with 35,612 pupils, being the total of 32,221 males, and 
3,391 females; and the second amounting to 2,559, with 
170,667 pupils, being the total of 106,274 males, and 64,393 
females. ‘The former class represent the earliest type of 
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English scholastic institutions ; and the periods most fertile in 
them were, apparently, the sixteenth century, in which alone, 
155, which still exist, or about one-and-a-half a-year, are enu- 
merated as having been founded; secondly, the seventeenth 
century, which produced 180, or nearly two a-year; and, 
thirdly, the latter part of the eighteenth century, during the 
earlier half of which the rate at which the foundations increased 
had fallen off to less than one a-year. Between 1751 and 
1801, however, 84 were founded, the rate rising again to what 
it had been in the seventeenth century. Now, by way of 
compensation, we observe that the same earlier half of the 
eighteenth century, during which the institutions we are con- 
sidering were comparatively not in great demand, was extremely 
fertile in the miscellaneous class of foundations, described as 
‘other endowed schools,’ whose rate of foundation during those 
years was more than double what it had been during the same 
number of previous years ; just as the rate of foundation of the 
endowed collegiate and grammar schools fell to one-half of what 
it had previously been. Now, from the intimation that those 
other endowed schools are in truth ‘denominational’ schools 
(though supported chiefly by endowment), as well as from the 
extremely limited range of their subjects of study, and from 
the increased proportion of female to male pupils which they 
contain, this section may be presumed to be constituted chiefly 
by parochial charity schools, and other similar eleemosynary 
seminaries, for the benefit of a poor class of society. In the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, there was a somewhat 
revived eagerness for the foundation of grammar schools ; whilst 
the desire for this poorer class of foundations not only went on 
unexhausted, but assumed vastly expanded proportions, and 
was the only popular symptom of an educational life stirring 
the nation in the depth of its masses. Nearly fifteen per year 
of such endowments appear on the average to have seen the 
light, whilst thuse of the grammar school class were less than 
two per year; and, doubtless, to such a timely diffusion of 
better influences may, under Providence, be ascribed the secu- 
rity and confidence in her institutions which our country en- 
joyed, in a period which became one of anarchy and uproar, or 
at least, of confusion and dismay, to a large part of the continent 
of Europe. During the whole of this period, however, a 
portion of the endowed grammar schools, which had been but 
recently founded, must have been going to that decay in which, 
half a century later, we now find so large a proportion of them. 
There are no returns, nor is there perhaps a possibility of 
obtaining any, to show the rate of the exhaustion of endow- 
ments, and of the extinction of institutions which had flourished 
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once. The table which we have been touching upon is confined 
to information regarding existing schools; and, clearly, some 
periods must have been much more fatal than others to the 
precarious life of slender endowments. Looking back for two 
centuries and a quarter, we may say that, probably, the period of 
the civil war operated both to destroy then existing endowed 
schools, and to discourage the attempts to found new ones. 
Probably also the chance of an endowment of moderate dimen- 
sions surviving for a given period, may have mainly depended 
on the greater or less expensiveness of Chancery proceedings, 
during the time subsequent to its foundation. Here we have 
no date to guide us, save the general surmise that, since the 
reputed consolidation of our Equity system, under Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwick, in the middle of the eighteenth century, small 
charities have had a harder life of it. 

It is necessary, however, to distinguish between the extinc- 
tion of the fund, and the suspension or decay of the charity for 
want of claimants. An ‘existing’ school, we presume, means 
one which numbers still some pupils, and where the form of 
educational energy still subsists. Yet the bare subsistence of 
that form will probably enable it to pass muster in the table ; 
and, on the other hand, there must be a considerable number of 
institutions, a remnant of whose funds survive, but whose life 
is dormant. 

The suspended animation which pervades this whole limbo 
of semi-extinct and quasi-extinct foundations, is supposed to be 
yielding to the revivifying influences of the Charitable Trusts’ 
Commissioners. So far as their powers enable them, we doubt 
not that, under these latter gentlemen, the process of secondary 
incubation, which the case requires, is progressing favourably 
as regards the result of renewed existence. But will there be 
no chance of an alien vitality infused? Sir James Shuttleworth, 
some few years back, informed us of still extant charities, 
‘ applicable only to instruction in the Catechism, or to the pre- 
‘ paration of children for Confirmation, or to teaching to read in 
‘the Holy Scriptures,’ or to ‘plain song.’ It is worth our 
while as Churchmen to watch for these scraps of our heritage, 
and to guard them from that alienation with which they are 
threatened by the spurious liberality of our day. No doubt 
thousands of voices would be ready, whenever the question 
might be raised, in favour of crushing, with a view to their 
better assimilation with current systems, these otherwise indi- 
gestible fragments of an older period. We hear now and then 
of the resuscitation of a venerable grammar school, and it is 
supposable that the publicity of the event carries with it a 
guarantee for the justice of the award, as regards the interests 
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of religion. But the case is very different where a number of 
funds, individually small, though of considerable aggregate 
value, and still more important in consequence of the principle 
which they embody, is submitted to the conscience of the tri- 
bunal. Of the existence of each of these, few are cognisant ; 
of the existence of them all, probably, none save the Cinsenio- 
sioners themselves. Their very multitude constitutes their 
weakness. Is there no danger of their being quietly stifled, 
and ‘anostentatiously’ improved into means for providing general 
education, on an enlightened, unprejudiced, unsectarian, un- 
bigoted, and—in its new sense—‘ Catholic’ principle ? 

The danger to which we allude is increased by the distrust 
of classical education, for which exclusive provision is so often 
found in these old foundations, felt by the lower mercantile 
community; who have a clear view of what will serve their turn 
in the business of life, but are not far-sighted in proportion to 
the clearness of their vision,—and seek rather to turn out a 
smart tradesman than to educate a man. It is difficult to say 
how far the Act we have quoted above may have turned the 
edge of this difficulty ; for, strangely enough, school trustees, to 
judge from Sir James Shuttleworth’s statements, appear, in 
many instances, to have worked for many years since the Act 
was passed, in ignorance of its enabling provisions. ‘It is 
‘ quite clear,’ he wrote in 1853, ‘that the majority of the trustees 
‘of grammar schools know nothing of the Act. Mr. Teason 
‘ informs me that they often make awkward attempts, in ap- 
‘ pointing a master, to oblige him to teach other things than 
* Latin and Greek; this is done by a bond or declaration show- 
‘ ing that these governing bodies are not aware of the provisions 
‘of the Statute. Their legal advisers are generally quite as 
* much in the dark, for the chief law treatises on charities were 
‘anterior to this Act.’ (Publie Education, p. 218.) An Act 
of Parliament, passed to remove a difficulty, which through 
circumstantial impediments it fails to touch, rather increases 
the embarrassment of the case; and becomes a plea for those 
who are willing to despair of relieving it. In such circum- 
stances our strongest hope lies in the contagion of the example 
of a good school, wherever one can be found. Wherever trus- 
tees are a little more enlightened, and have triumphed over the 
vis inertiw, generated by a reliance on Acts of Parliament and 
Courts of Equity, there a great work, the parent of many 
others, is likely to be done. The displacement of the poorer 
private schools, ‘dame’ schools, and the like, by the better class 
of poor public schools, is an undoubted fact; and may encourage 
a hope that the ‘commercial academies, with their shabby 
medley of spelling, book-keeping, elementary arithmetic, and 
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superficial geography, will yield to a sounder system, and one 
which will assign to the education of the lower mercantile 
classes its recognised place in the great chain of instruction, 
which should bind the whole community. Some, no doubt, 
will be found to dispute the excellence of what is distinctively 
called ‘classical’ training for the general mind; and there are 
probably many more who, from the force of mental habits gene- 
rated in later life, will deny its applicability to the training of a 
youth whose regular education must cease at some time between 
fourteen and fiftcen years of age. 

To consider this, however, would open an inquiry too widely 
divergent from our main topic. But, leaving for the present the 
question open, there is a certain extent to which the right of 
possession may be pleaded on behalf of the ‘ classical’ principle ; 
although the rigid exclusiveness with which it has been sought 
to apply it has, to a great extent, stinted its operation, and pro- 
duced a suspicion of its usefulness. Yet, on the other hand, a 
larger case of failure is established against the system of schools 
which have been substituted for those based on that principle. 
The shopkeepers, following their own devices, and bringing to 
the question that general intelligence which their eulogists, if 
they really believed in it, would probably less ceaselessly flatter, 
have shaped their own idea of the school suited to their own 


wants ; and, by following it, have fallen far behind the rest of the 
community. The idea is one which makes the schoolmaster 
solely responsible to the individual parent, and which tends to 
prevent the son’s education from ever rising to a higher level 
than the parent’s conception of what education should be. It 
seems to tend to prove their mony for school administra- 


tion, at any rate, at present; for it has proved their unwillingness 
to unite in such administration. They have never, in any well- 
known instance, succeeded in forming a corporate strength which 
might resist the mischief and assist the weakness of individual 
meddling. Their system, if such it can be called, which results 
from the fortuitous exercise by individuals of the instinct of 
their class, is as far behind the age, and hardly less helpless in 
matters of education, as that of the medieval schoolmen in mat- 
ters of physical science. Meanwhile, a number of the old schools, 
which they have forsaken, are in a slow and uncertain course of 
peas for their return. These schools, and those who should 
iave been their scholars, have fared ill alike, for want of each other. 
The decay or decline of a large proportion of the endowed grainmar 
schools has been followed or accompanied by the depreciated 
education of the great lower commercial class. Pupils and 
schools being ordained for each other; when the former sever 
their connexion, and seek other resources, the latter dry up; 
NO. C.—N.8. U 
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and, like the reservoir, which has ceased to hold water, become 
cracked, or choked, or yield to gradual decay. Their organization 
loses the sympathetic tact which arises from contact—from mixing 
with affairs about us, and from a recognition of living wants ; and, 
by ceasing to circulate vital fluid, they lose insensibly the capacity 
and power of containing it. From a scholastic institution the 
fresh air of contemporary life, with all its social instincts and 
wants, can never be excluded, without the most pernicious re- 
sults to the institution itself. It may, or may not, commute or 
concede aught in favour of them. There is often—for the homes 
of education are essentially seats of conservatism, and slowness 
in change is their truest wisdom—a duty in resisting the 
favourite theories of the hour, which are but the full-cry of the 
popular pack, who happen to have the run their own way; a 
ery full indeed of life and spirit, but full also of recklessness 
and temerity. But still, it is something to listen, whether we 
are led by it or not. There is a bracing influence in the fact of 
being well up with the real busy work of life which no school 
can safely omit. How completely was this idea seized by the 
great medizval institutions which arose to foster learning in 
Oxford, Paris, Bologna, Ferrara, and elsewhere. The men 
who presided in their chairs were the leading spirits of their 
day ; and not unfrequently rose, from professing laws or arts, to 
high posts of diplomacy and statesmanship. To look to a still 
higher antiquity, Socrates and Gorgias, dissimilar as was their 
teaching, had this in common,—that their school knit the sinew of 
practical thought, and braced the man for no abstract republic, but 
for the daily scenes of the agora and the pnyx. For us to repeat 
the curriculum of Scotus or Abelard, would be, as it would have 
been for them, to resuscitate that of Socrates or Gorgias. 
By excluding this wholesome contemporary atmosphere, the 
blood of the institution becomes changed from arterial to venal, 
and a state of chronic asphyxia ensues. And this is the con- 
dition into which a number of the elder endowed grammar 
schools have fallen, and out of which some of them have lately 
been, and more let us hope may soon be, quickened back to 
active vigour. And, surely, though the effort to restore sus- 
pended animation be a slow and painful experiment, in which 
spasm and torpor contend for the mastery, it is worth while to 
make the attempt. 

We believe that we have here assigned the main cause for this 
comparative decay of many a venerable local sacellum of learn- 
ing. There is, however, a concurrent cause, which but for this 
would have been comparatively harmless,—the scanty amount, or 
the injudicious mode of endowment which prevails in some of 
them. Many examples no doubt exist, in which a slender 
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original outfit has sped an institution along an useful or even a 
brilliant course. Its success, unfolded from a seedling bene- 
volence, has provoked further liberality ; it has ‘ watered’ and 
has ‘ been watered also’ itself. But in many more, the want of 
an immediately successful result has checked the ‘noble rage’ 
of their founders ; and that ‘tide in the affairs of men,’ to which 
institutions as well as individuals are liable, has left them in 
the lurch. When the wall is just not weather-proof, the ‘ rainy 
day,’ which will sooner or later come, is sure te sap it; when, 
on the other hand, resources have been just adequate to secure 
it against that passing peril, it has attracted further support, 
und by its very endurance become more vigorous. Not a few, 
probably, of the most honoured abodes of teaching, have braved 
the perils of a law-suit in their infancy. They have been, like 
Hercules, cradled in serpents. The twin snakes of law and 
equity have sought their life. ‘Themis is the harsh step-mother 
assigned by Jove to rear the infant Muse :— 
‘ Stern rugged nurse! Thy rigid lore, 
With patience, many a year she bore.’ 

Some might be named which have worn out the first century 
of their existence in a contest with heirs at law, mortgagees, 
or parish officers. Yet, if this be so, we must allow for a good 
many which have ‘died in the seasoning process.’ Again, 
the choice of money or land as the means of endowment,—a 
choice often decided by the caprice, and always overruled by 
the convenience of the testator,—nay, occasionally guided, 
apparently, by mere accident—is full of the most vital con- 
sequences to an institution. Thus, some schools, not having 
attached themselves by the link of real property to the spot, 
have gone on approaching, by a slow process of starvation, the 
point at which life, or at least all its functions, ceased; the ten 
or twenty pounds which formed an ample revenue in the Tudor 
“nee being reduced by the altered value of money to a 

eggarly dole. 

he limits of this article afford no space for dwelling further 
on their history; some have crumbled back to earth, whilst 
others, in evergreen luxuriance, throw a spacious shadow over 
it, and partially atone for the decay of their brethren. Yet 
that history is full of instruction in reference to our present 
question; but we believe it remains yet to be written. Is 
there, we would ask, a man of the Anglo-Saxon race competent 
to write it? The best and most nearly complete history of our 
Universities, is the work of a German; a German, we find from 
the most recent literary announcements, has just given to the 
world a history of public offices in England; and — some 
of that industrious nation will come among us and teach us, to 
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our shame, what ought to be home-knowledge, ‘ familiar in our 
mouths as household words,’—the history of our public schools. 

But, whatever may become of the history of dead, or even of 
living institutions, is less to our present purpose than the con- 
sideration of the means which exist for the revival of those 
which are capable of being useful. The legislation on this 
subject has not been in its results at present successful. We 
have already adduced the opinion of Sir J. K. Shuttle- 
worth, that school trustees, and their advisers, are, to a great 
extent, ignorant of the existence of the most important Act 
hitherto passed on this subject. This fact, if fact it be, is a 
curious feature in the general result; and no doubt Sir James 
ought to be as well informed on this point as any one. It seems 
to show how great is the need of codification, when law lies 
unemployed, for want of those who have occasion for its aid 
being aware of its existence. Subsequent efforts at direct 
legislation on the general subject of charitable trusts, though 
made for several years under the high auspices of Lords Lynd- 
hurst and Cottenham, were unsuccessful, until the appointment 
of the present Commission, on whose labours sufficient light of 
publicity has not yet been thrown, to enable us to pronounce 
on the success of their exertions. But, at any rate, the only 
possible process for the revival and reorganization of a grammar 
school, is no longer that of a Chancery suit and a special Act of 
Parliament ; under which violent remedies, any but the most 
robust constitution was certain to succumb. 

In instances where the endowment is ample or adequate, it 
may be generally surmised that there exists a machinery capable 
of extricating an institution from the rubbish in which its own de- 
ciduous state has sometimes half buried it, and that, too, without 
completing its ruin by the voracity of lawyers. But where the 
fund is small, and the means for carrying on the work of educa- 
tion require to be supplemented from some other source—where, 
in short, it is too good a resource to be abandoned, and too poor 
an one to be regarded as self-sufficient—the difficulties which 
attend the process of resuscitation are much increased. Ona 
rare occasion, some individual is found who has the will and the 
means to supply the necessary resources ; and to supplement the 
institution either in the spirit of its author, or if that in its purity 
be obsolete, then in some other which, most nearly representing 
it, shall be presentable in the fastidious nineteenth century. More 
frequently, however, indeed, all but universally, the institution’s 
only hope lies in evoking from the locality and neighbourhood, 
a feeling in support of it. And here we have generally to 
attempt the launch amid the storm. Most persons who are 
willing to subscribe, wish for something in the way either of 
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patronage, or at least of increased importance, to result from it. 
A conscientious scruple often is a transparent bubble inflated 
with a globule of this kind of vapour. Beyond this, education, 
being a subject full of half-solved questions, in which every one 
is interested, is one provocative of nearly every form of crotchet 
of which the human mind is capable. Hence parties are easily 
formed ; and principles equally sound, and equally requiring a 
limit in their application, draw extreme adherents, and invite 
frequent collisions. The express is constantly running into the 
parliamentary-train and the luggage-van; each having its own 
importance, and each, perhaps, being equally important in its 
place. It is easy, whenever we approach the ground of practice, 
to perceive that men’s standard of meaning, when they speak 
of education, requires reducing—if we may borrow a phrase 
from arithmetic—to some ‘common denominator.’ But, easily 
as differences on this subject are generated, even where the 
ground is not preoccupied, they are rapidly multiplied when 
there is an old foundation to fight about, and when the very 
opportunity of discussion is one which prevents the original 
ideas of this or that person from being accepted. The majority 
of influential persons may cherish wishes hostile to, or at 
least inconsistent with, the purpose of the foundation; or, if 
they happen to coincide in wishes with its object, may not 
have the perseverance necessary to put down the stubborn 
resistance of interested grievance-mongers. Not unfrequently, 
also, a grave and influential but non-local corporation has 
rights of veto, which require conciliation and deference. Such 
rights, for example, sometimes pertain to a College at one of 
the Universities, with which a provincial grammar school may 
have a fundamental connexion. And where such a corporation, 
upholding the objects of the foundation, is confronted by some 
local body whose efforts are directed to set them aside, espe- 
cially if the plot be thickened by the Bishop of the diocese 
having visitorial rights, it soon becomes a very pretty quarrel 
indeed. Base local interests, too, have parasitically sprung up 
in some cases, to thrust out learning from her heritage; and 
the school-house or the master’s residence has, through desue- 
tude, become infested by a nuisance, or blockaded on certain 
days of the week by the market, and the distracted Muse 
hears— 
‘A hundred oxen at her levee roar.’ 


So ruinous are the evils which beset the work, that we might 
allegorize, without exhausting their catalogue, the passage in 
which Virgil describes the influences hostile to the husband- 
man— 
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‘Tum varie illudant pestes ; seepe exiguus mus 
Sub terris posuitque domos atque horrea fecit. 
Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpe ; 
Inventusque cavis bufo, et que plurima terre 
Monstra ferunt,’ &c. 


And all these malignant influences, which multiply apace in the 
vineyard of the slothful, have to be successfully combated before 
industry and zeal can contend on equal terms with the educa- 
tional destitution around them. 

In some of the cases where a small endowment exists, it 
might be possible to supplement it from the payments of 
scholars. ut the moment of the revival of an institution 
semi-obsolete, is one generally of large demands on the ways 
and means, and requires something in the nature of a fund 
to meet the heavy expenses of stock and plant which belong 
peculiarly to that crisis. In some cases, probably, the assistance of 
the Charitable Trusts’ Commissioners might enable the trustees 
to close the school, and suspend all payments on its account for 
a sufficient term, to allow time for the needful fund to accumulate. 
That term, it might be expected, would be much less than the 
period in the history of some schools during which they have been 
closed by a Chancery suit. If this could legally be done, then, 
with the small capital thus formed, an attempt might often be 
hopefully risked to rely on the payments of scholars for com- 
pleting the necessary income. At the same time, the question 
is worth considering, whether it might not be feasible, out of 
certain. overgrown estates, to create a general fund for the 
assistance of similar, or even of dissimilar charities, where none 
similar could be found, in other localities. Not that the notion 
of paring down prolific institutions to a dead level of mediocrity 
in endowment should ever be tolerated. The foundations which 
retain a certain amplitude and nobleness of means perpetuate 
better the image of their founder's generosity; and, by ceasing 
to be thus conspicuous, would cease to be such eloquent 
witnesses and such influential examples. There is, however, a 
limit difficult to define, but sensible in practice, at which am- 
— passes into plethoric opulence, and the means at hand 

ecome of a magnitude disproportioned to the end. Beyond that 
limit, at which the accumulation of resources ceases to stimulate 
the efficiency of an institution, they might, by the application of 
a simple machinery, pass to the benefit of more needy endow- 
ments. 

The experience, however, of all the persons or institutions 
who are the objects of endowments, goes, we believe, uniformly 
to establish the fact, that they are not the objects of popular 
sympathy. Even if a hospital gets wealthy and hoards, it is at 
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once liable to be attacked; and even that public usefulness 
which all men agree to recognise, and in bar of whose claims no 
scruple of conscience can be pleaded, cannot safely incur the 
stigma of being too well off. The perception of this feeling 
by a government which wishes to be popular—and what govern- 
ment will not bid high for such a character?—leads it to 
administer all such resources, or by its acts to influence their 
administration, in the spirit of that same antipathy to opulent 
endowments. This spirit, which embodies itself in an extreme 
form in such legislative experiments as the Episcopal and Capi- 
tular Estates Bill, would fasten on educational endowments in 
a mitigated degree, but in a much severer one than on those 
devoted to medical or surgical relief, or perhaps to any eleemo- 
synary provision for bodily wants. 

The dangers which these considerations suggest, are aggra- 
vated by the tendency evinced among those who have ad- 
ministered the education of the country so far as government 
has had to do with it. This tendency is towards throwing the 
whole power of administration, and the whole weight of its 
patronage, into the hands of a committee of politicians. Regard- 
ing Sir J. Shuttleworth as the exponent of the views of these 
right honourable persons, it is not without an ominous presenti- 
ment, derived from our experience of their dealings, that we 
observed a suggestion, forming part of an apparently long 
meditated plan, to sweep the whole circle of charitable trusts 
into the same powerful hands. He remarks, with the added 
emphasis of italics, ‘that Lord Lyndhurst’s and Lord Cotten- 
‘ ham’s bills made no effort to separate the administrative from the 
* contentious jurisdiction, was a cardinal defect.’ The former of 
those bills, he informs us, would have ‘ created,’ for the adminis- 
tration of charities, with an income not exceeding 100/, ‘a 
‘board of three Commissioners, without appeal, to be appointed 
‘by the Lord Chancellor,’ whilst the latter would have similarly 
‘ created a summary jurisdiction in the Masters in Chancery ’ for 
charities with incomes of from 30/. to 100/.; while for those up 
to 30/., the corresponding jurisdiction was to have been vested 
in the County Courts. Sir James, against these provisions, 
argues unanswerably, that the ‘ Masters’ are a decaying and 
sentenced institution, and urges with much weight the pressure 
of other business on the County Courts, and the official inex- 
perience of their judges in equitable cases. Against the three 
Commissioners of Lord Lyndhurst’s bill, he has other objections, 
chiefly turning on the weight of responsibility, and the absence of 
appeal. These objections address themselves perhaps, with more 
force, to purely legal minds ; but to unprofessional critics, taking 
a keen interest in the subject, and having a due remembrance of 
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the spirit in which Privy Council educational administration 
has been conducted, the scheme offered by Sir James himself 
seems fraught with more substantial danger. His main idea in 
separating judicial from administrative functions, would seem to 
be, that it is expedient to confide the latter to a ‘ Committee of 
the Privy Council.’ He sketches a scheme for a ‘ Board of 
Public Charities,’ to consist of such a committee, and to ‘ pre- 
‘side over a department acting separately from that of Public 
‘Education.’ The question of one department or two, may be 
dismissed as one of purely official detail—as merely meaning, 
shall a pair of scissors or a knife be the instrument for shredding 
and clipping ‘charity’ administration to the Privy Council 
type? Hie proceeds with the auspicious proviso :—‘ But in 
‘order to ensure the concurrent action of these two offices, 
‘the Lord President should have authority over them, and 
‘should represent both in the House of Lords. One committee 
‘ would likewise constitute the council and controlling power of 
‘both departments.’ And the next paragraph reviews the 
suggestion under the captivating title of ‘ The Cominittee of Publio 
Education and Charities.’ Of this committee, if ever it see the 
light, the Lord Chancellor is intended to be an ea-officio member ; 
a vice-president is to represent it in the House of Commons, 
and to ‘ connect by a harmonious administration the two depart- 
ments,’ and thus ‘unite the executive with the deliberative 
functions.’ Here, then, we have a very neat reaping-machine 
for charitable trusts, complete in all its parts, and adapted by 
the newest improvements to meet all difficulties of ground. 
Now, since there can be no doubt of the pertinence of a large 
number of charitable trusts to the uses of that particular kind of 
education with which we are now more especially concerned, the 
uestions which the foregoing suggestions—proceeding, as they 
0, from a source of recognised influence and wide experience in a 
nearly kindred question—are apt to raise, cannot but cause grave 
anxiety in the minds of the large body of Churchmen; who 
view with distrust any measures proceeding from the same 
quarter to which the ‘ management clauses’ for a poorer class of 
schools were due. No doubt, the difference between that class 
of schools and the one we are now considering, necessitates a 
difference pro tanto in the plan of administering a scheme to 
promote their greater efficiency. But still, who can doubt, that 
the same policy which insidiously pushed its way, and advanced 
its tone from that of an adviser to that of a dictator in the one 
ease, will leave no opportunity untried to usurp a similar 
position in the other? The claim to direct expenditure as 
having supplied funds, will find no place, where no grants are 
made, and where the resources already exist in the form of a 
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public charity. But every other influence which the Committee 
of Privy Council have wielded in the case of poor schools, will 
come spontaneously to hand in that of endowed scholastic insti- 
tutions, seeking such aid as may resuscitate their functions, or 
improve their efficiency. A similar power of organization, a 
similar or even a wider field of patronage, a similar centralization 
of power and direction of policy are possible, nay, in some re- 
spects, are easier in the latter than in the former case. By and 
bye and in due course, we may luok for the wedge in wider 
dimensions, and driven by more direct blows. A plausible case 
will at once exist whenever a school subsists on an estate 
administered by the ‘ Board of Public Charities,’ for extending 
to it the benefit of the superintendence of that board’s official 
twin, the ‘Board of Public Education,’ in laying out to the 
best advantage the proceeds which it enjoys. And then comes 
the train of inspectors and certificated masters, and their 
apparatus of reports and tabulated returns, with which we are 
familiar. The ‘ Board of Public Charities’ and that of ‘ Public 
Education,’ would operate ‘harmoniously’ on the whole interest. 
One would look after the estate, and the other would touch u 
the live stock upon it— the master, ushers, and scholars. And, 
whatever doubt may attach to further and contingent results 
arising from such control, of one result recent and bitter expe- 
rience leaves no doubt; viz., that under the plausible pretence of 
unsectarian policy, a root-and-branch war would be waged 
against the principles of the Prayer-book, and a systematic 
attempt made to obliterate the mark of the Church from any 
institution on which old-fashioned piety had set it. 

The importance of these considerations to any, who, taking 
an interest in our present subject, are not blind to the sigus of 
the times, is brought out by the further reflection, that the 
great majority of educational endowments were made by Chureh- 
men, at a period when the notion of education, though narrow 
in the extreme, was simple and fervent, and one built on the 
faith of the Church. Of this, we believe, there can be no 
doubt; but still, whenever a contrary case can be established, 
the appropriation of the endowment to further the objects of any 
religious communion whose interests the founder had in view, 
should be jealously guarded from the substitution of any rival. 
Let the children of the wife have their heritage, and the ‘sons 
of the concubines’ also enjoy such gifts as pertain to their 
estate. There is no method so short, safe, and satisfactory, so 
clear of present troubles and future embarrassments, as that of 
simple justice. . There is nothing which so much envenoms and 
exasperates, as the sickly pretence of impartiality faintly screen- 
ing the approaches of party-spirit,—the ostentatious flag of 
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neutrality covering the contraband of persecution. As pride is 
most offensive when it apes humility, so injustice is most galling 
when it affects the bandage and the scales. 

Perhaps there is no work which may form a fairer field for 
the operations of Church unions, than the guarding the interests 
of poor endowments, in their own locality and neighbourhood, 
which may pertain to the Church, or relate to her interests. 
There is, no doubt, abundance of work for them, so long as the 
present ministry, or any who are at present likely to succeed 
them, remain in possession of power. The interests of educa- 
tional endowments are, however, happily distinct from any such 
ephemeral anxiety as popular men and their measures can 
create. Those interests perpetuate themselves, and in them are 
mingled the profoundest elements of our social condition. They 
may acquire a greater prominence through the fluctuating in- 
fluences of the political atmosphere, but command a sympathy 
from their own intrinsic and substantial worth. A passing 
cloud may throw them into the shade, or the glare of some 
signal danger may temporarily outshine their importance; but 
they retain the calm lustre which is ‘not of this world,’ but 
reflected from the luminousness of that eternal state towards 
which they ever point. 

It would be unfair to omit from our estimate of existing re- 
sources the additions which contemporary zeal is making to their 
sum. It may be difficult to rescue from decay the antiquated 
remains of many an olden local benefaction; but they have at least 
made good their claim to the epitaph non omnis moriar, by the 
impulse which they have aroused in living breasts. In several 
venerable cities, Salisbury, for example, and Peterborough, efforts 
to develop the educational branch of the cathedral idea have 
lately, from time to time, challenged our interest. Even with 
greater boldness, and with larger visible, and it may be hoped 
also invisible, results, the Principal of St. Nicholas’ College, 
Shoreham, has for ten years past been pursuing his unwearied 
efforts to hold up to our times the image of what a public school 
for the middle class should be. Beyond all the outward successes 
gained by himself and his earnest brotherhood in toil, and now 
rapidly expanding into a third mansion of learning in the centre 
college at Lancing, shines the inner gem of self-devotion which 
few of those who now benefit in this generation by their labours 
can appreciate. Could such men but be found in sufficient 
abundance, their diffusion over the land would offer a speedy 
solution of nearly all the difficulties with which our present 
question is beset. Not only, however, because human nature 
forbids us to expect that masters of equal zeal and skill can be 
supplied for so wide a work as that before us, on so self-denying 
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a standard of remuneration as that which he and his fellows are 
content to share, do we feel it necessary to husband our 
resources, but because Divine wisdom and human prudence 
alike teach us to ‘gather up the fragments that remain, that 
nothing be lost.’ 

Nor is the peculiar branch of this great general subject to 
which we devote these pages, likely to hold any other than the 
most prominent place for some time to come. The events of the 
past year have signally tended to increase that prominency. 
We refer in particular to the examination held in June last in 
the city of Exeter, for the pupils of ‘independent schools for 
the middle classes.’ The three pamphlets in which are detailed 
the antecedents, proceedings, and results of this examination, 
and the titles of which are prefixed to this article, are works of 
first-rate interest, not only as chronicling a great provincial 
movement in middle class education, but as bearing on the 
general experiment on that subject; to which the University of 
Oxford at once generously committed itself. These pages contain 
several confirmations, from opinions entitled to high respect, 
of some of the foregoing remarks; but not only on this account, 
but on that of the valuable hints and suggestions with which 
they teem, we cannot better dismiss the present subject than 
by directing attention to them. A subsequent small volume put 
forth by Mr. Acland himself, though it acquaints us more fully 
with his personal share in the matter, and with his views oy the 
extension of education in the direction of Art, hardly adds any 
important fact to the existing materials of argument. 

Perhaps the most wholesome feature traceable in the entire 
aspect of the examination held at Exeter in June last, 
and in that demand for a raised standard of middle school 
education to which it testifies, is that it grew out of a sense of 
a practical want, ascertained to exist by those who were familiar 
on the spot with the working of present systems, and whose 
primary business was not to establish or improve schools, much 
less to examine them, but to push a great general interest 
requiring for its advancement a superior mental training. ‘A 
‘ society,’ it appears, ‘ was established at Bath on the 8th Sep- 
‘tember, 1777, for the encouragement of agriculture, manufac- 
‘tures, commerce, and the fine arts.’ It throve with varying 
usefulness under various titles, and is represented in the present 
day by ‘the Bath and West of England Society for the 
‘encouragement of agriculture, arts, manufactures and com- 
‘merce.’ Of this society, Mr. T. D. Acland, junior, would 
seem to be a leading member. Whether to him or to Lord 
Ebrington, for whom we see a claim advanced by a speaker at 
a public meeting, the original credit of the plan be due, the 
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members of this society seem to have readily imbibed the 
valuable idea of going to the root of the matter, and — in 
primary and general education the causes for the successful or 
unsuccessful cultivation of those special branches of knowledge 
to which they are specially devoted. They resolved to test 
their — schools, and thus dig back to that foundation 
on which such a society as theirs rests as a superstructure. 
The value of such a recognition of the relation subsisting 
between youthful education and the career of later life, is of 
itself a great encouragement both to teacher and pupil. The 
more conspicuous does this become from the strong concen- 
tration given to the whole proceeding by its local character, 
and by the social influence of its promoters. A perusal of the 
list of their names will show any one who is familiar with the 
western counties, that among them are numbered most of the 
guides of local opinion there. It is indeed a great thing for 
their schools, when such men meet in the metropolis of their 
portion of England, and say in effect, ‘ We wish to have more 
* skilful farmers, more expert engineers, to diffuse more liberal- 
‘ minded views in commerce and general business, and to pro- 
‘ mote a more genuine style in both useful and ornamental art; 
‘and we look to the schools of this city and its neighbourhood, 
‘ and to all which can be brought within the radius of our effort, 
‘ to supply the means to these ends.’ It is by such an appeal 
that a school can best be taught to know itself, and receive the 
rousing impulse which the machinery of learning derives from 
the contact of active life. ‘The following remarks are valuable, 
as showing what was and what was not the aim which Mr. 
Acland and his coadjutors had in view :— 


‘A few persons of various shades of opinion, political and religious, 
having learned to act together and to trust each other, have provided a 
small prize fund (w.4. prizes to the amount of 120 guineas, and a life- 
membership of the Bath and West of England Society, were offered for 
competition), with a view to put to a practical test the value which the 
middle ranks may be disposed to attach to certificates of the progress of 
their children, if awarded by competent examiners. 

‘The promoters of the prizes do not offer education; no attempt is 
made to found agricultural colleges or middle schools; no inspection is 
3 oe still less is it intended to protect the interests of existing esta- 

lishments by encouraging a monopoly of education. ‘the one thing that 
is offered to the middle classes is an examination which shall test the 
success of the education given, whether in schools or elsewhere ; and thus 
at once give parents the power of discriminating efficient teachers, and 
teachers the opportunity of proving their own skill. 

‘ With regard to the internal economy of schools, the regulations for 
moral discipline, the habits of worship (points which have hitherto proved 
a stumbling-block in middle class schemes), no interference is attempted, 
and, therefore, no responsibility is incurred. That is left, where it must 
rest at last, with the parents, 
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‘The advice of able and intelligent gentlemen engaged in commercial 
education has been sought and very willingly given. 

‘The Lord President of the Council has most kindly acceded to the 
request, that he would allow two of Her Majesty’s Inspectors to act in 
concert with a Board of Examiners, whose names speak for themselves. 
The value of the co-operation of Her Majesty’s Committee of Council 
cannot be overrated; but it would be obviously inexpedient that the 
education of the middle ranks should be permanently dependent on the 
official agency of the Government for the time qeing. . 

‘It would seem, therefore, desirable, on many accounts, that, as soon as 
the evidence of a willingness to apply for examination is sufficiently esta- 
blished, some more independent and permanent machinery should be 
provided.’ 


The ‘more independent and permanent machinery,’ here 
stated to be in demand, has begun to be supplied, and when the 
‘remarks’ above-quoted were written, had already been pro- 
mised and planned. It is interesting to watch how a local call 
proceeding from the south-western corner of the kingdom, was 
at once wafted to one of its intellectual foci, and responded to. 
It shows how an attachment to our city or our county—that 
feeling, which, although it was the incentive to the greatest 
deeds in behalf of education in a bygone age, is now commonly 
made a subject of depreciation and a topic of scorn—is capable 
still of producing worthy efforts. It matters not that once it 
worked by endowments, and that now it has begun to work also 
by examinations. The spirit of commencing in earnest on 
behalf of those to whom we are most visibly by a law of nature 
bound, is the one most powerful to propel and diffuse benevo- 
lence. This has been wisely exemplified by Mr. Woodard in 
the advantageous terms offered at Hurstpierpoint to boys being 
natives of the county in which it stands. Thus the effort made 
on behalf of Devonshire schools, in directing which the names 
of Mr. Acland and Mr. Temple stand out in strong relief, 
supplied the happy case in point, which public opinion, ever, 
in this country, fond of fact and of something tangible, re- 
= in order to justify that step which the University of 

xford has just taken on behalf of the entire kingdom. The 
speeches reported as having been delivered in Exeter, on the 
occasion of the late examination there, contain copious traces 
of the same feeling. The county which drew forth those genial 
allusions, has not, perhaps, been hitherto the one most usually 
selected for the eulogy of feliz prole viram. Its Exmoor 
ponies, its orchard and dairy produce, have, indeed, long ranked 
far above any feeble praises which we could bestow; but a 
disrespectful parallel between the sons of that favoured western 
soil and the clods thereof, has obtained a currency which it will 
in future be difficult to justify. Here is a brief assertion of 
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their claims on their fellow-subjects and fellow-students in all 
the arts which civilise mankind. 


‘I do not think’ (said Mr. Temple), ‘that when Mr. Acland first pro- 
posed to hold these examinations, he himself had the slightest idea—and 
most certainly when I heard from him, I had not the slightest idea—of what 
was to come out of his proposition, It appeared, at first sight, to bea 
proposal to do something towards the improvement of schools in the western 
counties; but as it went on—and the more it was discussed, the more 
it seemed to grow under our hands—it appeared to grow more important 
every day; and everywhere it was taken up with warmer interest. It was 
put first before afew members of the Universities, who accepted it, as they 
said themselves, with the greatest delight; and it was only doubted 
whether it was possible to expect that the country at large would follow up 
the movement which had been commenced. It was followed up by apply- 
ing to different parts of the country; and everywhere, as I have said, it was 
taken up with the warmest interest; and memorials poured in as fast almost 
as they could receive them, praying the Universities to adopt some scheme, 
not for the western counties only, but for the whole of England.’ 


Thus a sincere man, with a single object at heart and a 
limited sphere of action in which to work at it, is drawn on by 
the force of sympathy, and stumbles on a great result. It is a 
bright example of the reward which waits on him who is 
‘ faithful over a few things.’ 

It is, indeed, true, that a wide ebullition of sympathy, suffi- 
cient, probably, to astonish the most sanguine projectors of the 
scheme, has been shown by ‘the country.’ The helping hand 
held out by the University has come in contact with an unde- 
fined but instinctive want. Nor does the spirit thus evoked 
expire in mere sympathetic expressions. Under the guidance of 
this feeling, the scheme is advancing towards some experimental 
results. The public meetings which have taken place in the 
great commercial and manufacturing centres of population have 
left behind them an organization of local committees, to ensure 
to their neighbourhoods the educational benefit in which they 
have thus expressed their confidence. Newspaper reports have 
given a wide currency to the views entertained by the various 
speakers at these provincial meetings; and, although editorial 
comments and paper discussion have been sparingly provoked, 
that is, probably, because few purely educational schemes have 
ever met with an acceptance marked with so little diversity of 
sentiment. We may mention Leeds, York, Birmingham, Bath, 
and Southampton, as representing and leading public feeling on 
the subject in northern and southern England. From the local 
committee which has originated in the first-named town, has 
emanated the last of the publications on the list prefixed to this 
article. Itis a tract setting forth the claims of middle schools 
to benefit by the improved standard of popular education, 
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arguing the necessity of choosing between the stimulus of 
Government inspection and that of examinations by the Uni- 
versity, and reasoning conclusively in favour of the latter. In 
the metropolis we have hitherto looked in vain for a similarly 
outspoken welcome to the Oxford plan. It is not difficult to ima- 
gine reasons for this attitude of silence. The larger and older and 
more amply endowed metropolitan grammar schools, though many 


of them include a class of pupils who leave for business at the 


usual age, have their own system of examinations and rewards, 
und feel a confidence in it. They derive their working standard 
from the large number of other pupils whom they send to the 
University, and do not care to modify their plan for the sake of 
what they would feel rather an interference than a benefit. 
The more strictly commercial public schools of the same neigh- 
bourhood are influenced, probably, by the inertness of the 
superior class. Their masters are men necessarily less known 
to the public, and, though near enough to be overshadowed by 
their grander neighbours, are practically as remote from mutual 
support as if they lived fifty miles from each other. They never 
met in their lives for any common purpose whatever, and each 
finds it, as usual, an awkward thing to take the invidious initia- 
tive. As these pages, however, are going to press, a rumour 
reaches us of a ‘feeler’ put forth by some one more resolute or 
less diffident than his brethren, and it is possible that by a 
vigorous push they may be yet in time. Elsewhere corporations 
have sometimes led and scholastic bodies followed, but the 
corporation of the city of London at present hardly enjoys con- 
fidence beyond the narrow circle of its own routine of duties. 
Yet whatever course the metropolitan schools may take, the 
plan is sure of a sufficiently wide popularity to give it a fair 
start, and ensure favourable circumstances to its experiment. 

It remains, then, to be seen by experience what effect the 
scheme thus set on foot will have on the existing schools in 
which the middle classes are educated. It is probable, from 
several considerations, that the gradual extinction of the old- 
fashioned private ‘commercial’ schools will thereby be acce- 
lerated. ‘That that extinction is already taking place, we have 
previously pointed out, as one of the facts established by the 
Educational Census. In the first place, we base this anticipation 
on the fact, that these examinations will work most powerfully 
through the academic sympathy which they are apt to express. 
A less coldly, critical aspect must surely be held by the Uni- 
versity, the prytaneum of education itself, than by such a body 
as the Privy Council, towards the labours which it assists and 
superintends. The former have a flesh-and-blood relationship 
with the object of their fostering efforts, and will feel a tendency 
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to coalesce with the growth which they stimulate. The latter 
find themselves necessarily external to that object ; they cannot 
coalesce with it any more than the mould with the substance 
to which it gives form. They watch its performances with a 
calculating interest, as the engineer notes the revolutions of his 
fly-wheel. This educational sympathy will necessarily be 
strongest with those schools which have most homogeneous 
elements with an university: and these will be, firstly, such as 
are in any sense public ; secondly, such as aim at general rather 
than special education; and thirdly, such as include the classical 
element of the dead languages. In all these respects, the 
private ‘commercial’ academy falls short of the point at which 
that sympathy will be powerful. Further, the test applied by 
these examinations will tend to show the inefficiency of the 
masters of these private schools. At first, perhaps, a good 
many will try, or seem to try, to meet its requisitions; but 
those requisitions will bewilder their minds and exhaust their 
perseverance. ‘The simplicity of a deep principle, and the 
em and the wisdom of teaching thereby, and that universally, 
owever elementary the matter taught, will, we may venture to 
assume, baffle their grasp, save perhaps in the case of the few 
who may have within them something better than their system. 
On the other hand, there is, in all these respects, a hope of new 
and fresh life for the endowed grammar schools. The process 
of revival—a work in which we are glad to see that Mr. Acland, 
in one of these pamphlets, dwells with congenial anticipations 
—will derive a vital warmth from contact with the motherly 
bosom of the University. Their re-organization on a plan to 
suit the wants of an age which cannot wait, being facilitated by 
the powers of the Commissioners of Charitable Trusts, and having 
the example of the poorer schools before their eyes, will be 
guided at once and strengthened by the powerful hand stretched 
out tothem. To boast beforehand of the issue, which we may, 
however, joyfully anticipate, would indeed be folly; but an 
issue of such moment and of such promise, may reasonably be 
commended to the prayers of all those who have at heart that 
ancient cause of sound religion and useful learning, for which so 
many generations of wise and holy and earnest men have both 
aa and laboured in this land—more especially of all who 
ove the Church and fear the State, in their present respective 
attitudes uf endurance and aggression. 

It is not part of our present purpose to dwell on the many 
points of highly interesting detail presented by the recent 
examination at Exeter, both in its process and in its results. 
They in general concern the professional educator and trainer 
of boys rather than the general reader. On the whole, the 
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opinion seems probable that too great stress was laid on paper 
work,—a difficult medium for eliciting the knowledge of the 
young. Mr. Temple, in a letter to the Master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, says, ‘ The examination should, | think, be all on 
paper’ (No. III. p. 50). To this we have a demurrer wisely put 
in by Mr. Howson, of the Liverpool Institution, who says (ibid. 
p. 55), ‘It appears to me that an examination of boys without 
‘ vird voce is very inadequate. Boys of sixteen cannot put down 
‘ their knowledge on paper in a given time like men of twenty- 
‘one. Moreover, it seems peculiarly desirable that those who 
‘are destined for active business should be put to the test of 
‘oral examination. Yet,’ he adds, ‘I do not at present see 
‘ how vird voce can efficiently and fairly be made a part of this 
‘scheme. No point, in my opinion, requires more careful con- 
‘ sideration than this.’ Beyond, however, the fact that the Exeter 
examination was one wholly on paper, we notice the statement, 
that ‘a much larger number of questions were set than any one 
‘ candidate was expected to answer, and that questions suited to 
‘the younger and older candidates were included in the same 
‘ paper. This arrangement was adopted in order to give to every 
* candidate the widest range of selection, and the least occasion 
‘for subsequent complaint. Considering the various circum- 
‘ stances of the youths, no other plan presented so little prospect 
‘ of inconvenience, and no inconvenience did in fact result from the 
‘ course adopted.’ We have italicised the last statement as ques- 
tionable, especially when we compare with it the rather dis- 
paraging terms in which Mr. Temple himself in his report (No. 
III. pp. 8, 9) speaks of the standard which the paper work 
reached :-— 


‘The number of candidates, whose papers ultimately passed under 
review, was 106—thirty-four seniors and seventy-two juniors. The general 
character of the work may be estimated by the Prize List, Sixteen 
obtained prizes of one sort or another among the seniors, and five were 
mentioned with commendation. Twenty-two obtained prizes among the 
juniors, and ten were commended, It should be observed, however, that 
the standard was purposely put low, because much could not fairly be 
expected on the first occasion of trial. If the examination were to be 
taken as a test how far boys were, in any tolerable sense, educated accord- 
ing to their rank in life, all those who did not obtain prizes must be con- 
sidered as having fallen below that mark. This leaves eighteen out of the 
thirty-four seniors, and fifty out of the seventy-two juniors, who cannot be 
said to have passed. The force of this statement will seem to be increased, 
by the consideration that the candidates were probably picked specimens 
of the schools from which they came; but, on the other hand, not a few 
were going back to school again, and had not obtained all that the schools 
could give them.‘ 

‘Some light is, perhaps, thrown on the character of the failures by 
the fact, that out of the eighteen seniors and fifty juniors who did not 
obtain a prize, nine seniors and twenty-seven juniors must have been 
NO. C.—N.8. x 
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rejected for deficiency in the preliminary examination, even if their other 
work had been better than it was. This deficiency was chiefly shown in 
the spelling; but many also failed in elementary arithmetic; and among 
them, some who attempted a good deal in the mathematical papers. I do 
not think the schools universally recognise the very great importance of a 
thorough knowledge of the simplest elements of learning as a condition of 
all progress afterwards.” 


The fact is, paper work, to do justice to the powers of the 
examinee, who is there bereft of that guiding clue held by the 
examiner, which in ¢ied@ voce never forsakes him, requires an 
amount of presence of mind and judgment which cannot be 
expected at a youthful age. He may urge his forward course 
with vigour on paper, but he requires to be steered. The whole 
mind of a boy of fourteen is loose-jointed, like a puppy’s 
physical frame, and cannot bring its whole weight to bear 
on a given point. Knowledge is not a purely objective and 
tangible thing into which we can dip a gauge, or round 
which we can stretch a tailor’s tape; it is always subjective 
to the mind in which it resides, and its expression reflects 
that mind in all its points. There is therefore not only a crudity 
and scantiness about boyish knowledge, but a combined incom- 
pleteness and redundancy, which, in young minds even of the 
best promise, develops itself in curious erratic freaks when 
left to cut its own capers on ruled foolscap, ‘ leaving on the left 
‘ hand a margin of an inch, on which the number of each ques- 
‘tion is to be written’ (No. III. p. 50). To this misfortune 
we are inclined to attribute the appearance of failure which, 
from one point of view, the examination held at Exeter exhibits. 
More especially would mishaps be likely to occur where senior 
and junior questions are treacherously mixed up in the same 
subjects on the same sheet of paper. Some would lame their 
wits at starting over a stiff problem intended for their elders, 
and be unable, or too disheartened, to recover themselves ; 
some would get entangled between the deeps and the shallows, 
and Jose time, and miss the opportunity of answering their fair 
quota; a third sort would get on swimmingly, and attack, 
currente calamo, questions, senior and junior, innocently and 
promiscuously, and would be as innocently surprised when they 
learnt the result as exhibited in their marks. Such as these 
last are, perhaps, sure of their fate under any system of 
questions or of marks ; but it is hardly fair thus to tempt them 
to exaggerate their failure. 

Yet, no doubt, a large proportion of failures might have been 
expected by any who closely scrutinized the papers, and knew 
what popular middle class schools are. It becomes a question, 
however, as we charge the examination with too high a standard, 
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(pace Mr. Temple, who mildly observes that it was ‘ purposely 
put low,’) whether a lower one would have been so practically 
useful. The whole arrangements for a meeting between these 
west-country lads, and their unknown friends from Oxford, 
were so utterly exceptional and unprecedented, that a failure, 
however complete, could not possibly bring to any one so much 
discredit as an ordinary little-go pluck. The event was one 
which had never occurred before, and could never, under the 
same exciting and experimental circumstances, occur again. It 
was more useful to take the golden opportunity which the 
soothing palliative of munificent prizes afforded, to show these 
schools how far they were below par, than to bestow delu- 
sive blandishments on their supposed efficiency. It was the 
Horatian— 





‘ pueris dant crustula blandi 

Doctores, elementa velint ut discere prima.’ 
the crustula being handsome books worth from ten pounds to 
ten shillings. Let us hope that they may be ‘ willing to learn,’ 
under the auspices of the University of Oxford, those ‘first 
elements’ in which Mr. Temple found them so deficient. 

But, further, as regards the generally-diffused examinations 
which we are led to expect under the influence of the new 
statute. We do not hesitate to pronounce the standard too 
high. No doubt a boy may master, at fourteen, three books of 
Cesar and two of Xenophon, if he has little or nothing else to do; 
but with the variety of subjects for study which the prospectus 
of the delegates encourages, if it does not prescribe, it is most 
likely that the Latin and Greek will be sound as far as they go, 
but meagre ; and the other subjects such mere smattering, that 
they had better been let alone. Still, the projectors of a new 
examination consult the popularity of their examiners by laying 
down, as far as written terms can indicate it, a standard too 
severe for actual operations. The examiners, by judiciously 
relenting, and giving the mildest possible interpretation to that 
written law, may then, as the saying is, let the candidates 
‘down easy’ after they have been put in a state of wholesome 
awe by the Draconic statute which seemed to threaten ‘ pluck’ 
alike to all. It is then possible gradually to elevate the working 
standard to the maximum, instead of the minimum of what 
the terms of the statute will bear; and thus the examiners get 
the credit of kindness, which has a wonderful effect in recon- 
ciling young beginners to being operated upon by them; after 
which the statutable standard can be screwed up in its turn, 
so it be not done too suddenly, to any pitch which may be useful. 
On the whole, therefore, though we regard the published standard 
as too high, we are not disposed on that account finally to 
x2 
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quarrel with it. The subjects for religious instruction are well 
chosen, and to this test all are invited, though it is forced upon 
none. The onus of objecting to the being examined in certain 
portions of Holy Scripture and the Prayer-book is made to rest 
with the parents, and the objection, when made, will be attended 
to. As regards the working of the ‘ parental objection’ clause, 
it may be remembered that at Exeter less than seven per cent. of 
the examinees alleged such objections, and were in consequence 
excused. At the same time, one feature of that examination 
has been dropped, which we could have wished retained. Can- 
didates were there taught to expect that a ‘prize might be 
‘gained in the department of religious knowledge without 
‘ reference to any other department,’ on the mere condition of 
not failing in the preliminary examination. In future middle 
class examinations’ candidates are told that ‘the fact of having 
‘ passed the examination in the rudiments of faith and religion 
‘ will be entered on their certificates, although it will not affect 
‘ their places on the list’ (Regulations, p. 8). It is not easy 
to see on what grounds this homage to faith and religion is in 
one case offered, and in the other withdrawn; or why the same 
encouragement ‘to —_ who have no time for secular study, 
to improve themselves in religious knowledge’ (No. II. p. 6), 
which was judged wholesome for Exeter, should not be equally 
good for the rest of the country. 

On one further question of interest in reference to the Oxford 
statute we will here venture to touch: it is that of the degree 
or quasi-degree with which those senior candidates who satisfy 
the examiners will be decorated. ‘ Associate in arts’ is a title 
which has stirred the indignant rebuke of at least one eminent 
member of the sister University, who objected, if he be rightly 
reported, that there was nothing in which they were, in any 
just sense of the word, ‘associated’ with the members of the 
University. The objection seems a mere narrow cavil; so far 
as boys can be associated with men, there is no reason to com- 
plain that the association is fictitious; and so far as men may be 
reminded that, when boys, they were associated with those who 
teach the nation, and that they then, for a brief season, drank 
of the same fountains which are open for life to those who have 
more leisure, or are otherwise more amply gifted than them- 
selves, there is no reason why the bond which the term implies 
should be felt to be unreal. The objections of an able critic in the 
‘ Saturday Review,’ that the title would be so widely diffused as 
to be vulgarised, is worth even less attention. The prospectus 
of ‘ regulations,’ already quoted, is an answer for the present, 
so far as any is necessary, to all such alarms. We should be 
agreeably surprised when a sufficiently large number of shopmen 
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and lawyers’ clerks acquire the A.A. distinction for us to a 
it as vulgarised thereby. It will, to a great extent, have done 
its work whenever that risk becomes formidable. There should 
be always difficulty enough in the way of attaining it to pro- 
voke endeavour ; and whenever the average of talents and appli- 
cation so far rises among the lower middling classes, as for the 
degree to be won with too cheap an effort, the prestige of 
ditticulty may be restored by raising the standard on the 
improved aspirant. We need in this country any protest which 
may be had against class prejudices, and cannot spare any 
influence which lets in light through the ranks of the social 
phalanx on the merit of the individual, to whatever grade or 
station he may belong. ‘Such was one of the great boons which 
the medieval universities conferred on the men of their own 
day. They dipped down into all the strata of society; and 
wherever a healthy spring was found, they tapped it, and drew 
the hidden source to light. Similar, there is some reason to 
hope, may be the influence for which the University of Oxford 
has made a vigorous bid. The machinery necessary for the 
purpose is not all ready to hand, and much that exists is rusty 
and imperfect. Yet, there seem strong reasons for entertain- 
ing a joyful augury of revivals and re-adaptations of things 
deemed extinct and obsolete. The 700 old grammar schools, 
once set on their legs, would by the force of their example, more 
powerfully than even by the extent of their teaching, exercise 
an influence in favour of the sound and slow-but-sure system, 
which has still a life in itself, even though it need a fresh 
organization. These old schools are nothing else than widely- 
spread roots of the old method of general education which in 
the University we see concentrated. They are the fibres b 
which Oxford and Cambridge penetrated to the core of English 
life; and their toughness and tenacity of existence seems to 
testify to the vigour of their kind. If they have thus long 
survived in a state of penurious and suspended existence, like 
the ‘stump of roots in the earth’ in the royal vision, how much 
more may be expected of them when the sap of life shall swell 
in them again? 

There is one last point in which we think the ‘regulations 
for conveying the statute into effect’ have left an undesirable, 
though probably an unintentional, omission in their provisions. 
No attempt is made to recognise the office of the previous 
teacher, when the pupil repairs to Oxford, or appears before 
the examiner sent by the University. The boy or youth will 
come before the examiner purely as an individual; and all that 
is known of his school, if he comes from any, will be that its 
name stands after his own in the list of candidates. Technically, 
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no doubt, the precedents of University etiquette leave no room 
for the recognition of scholastic bodies outside its own walls. 
But there were reasons why, in the present case, this reserve 
might have been usefully abandoned. It does not indeed 
appear how the University is to know officially from what 
‘school, if any,’ the candidate comes. None, we presume, 
will dispute that this information should proceed, not from 
the pupil, but from the teacher; and it would be a more 
dignified course for the University, as well as one more honorific 
towards the schoolmaster, that a formal certificate should be 
required of the latter, showing the date of the candidate’s 
entering his school, and the period during which he continued 
under his instruction. This would have been a trifling con- 
sideration to show to a body of men holding a highly useful, 
but often an ill-requited office; nor can we suppose for a 
moment that it was omitted for any other reason than because 
it was not thought of. The ‘regulations’ would indeed be 
more complete with it than they are without it; and we ven- 
ture the opinion, that to insert it would give a welcome recog- 
nition to the large number of middle school masters, who are 
not members of the University, and who would be glad of 
having the smallest corner of Alma Mater’s ample robe thrown 
over the ambiguity of their scholastic status. 
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One great fact the political history of the Empire teaches us; 
it proves that, after all, the Roman nationality had not been left 
in the confusion of civil war, and the enervating Juxury which 
gradually fastened upon the conquering people. The literary 
history of the same period helps to establish the same conclusion, 
and to demonstrate that, as each quarter of the globe seems to 
be distinguished from the rest by the possession of one common 
nature, spite of grand differences, as ¢. g. between France and 
Russia, Louisiana and New England, so it is with races through 
the whole compass of their duration and fortunes. It does often 
appear as though certain phenomena of society and opinion ranged 
the earth at will like an epidemic, now betaking themselves to one 
land, now to another, so that the most mutually remote types 
of nationality are separated from each other only by the interval 
of a few centuries. Yet it is evident that concurrently with this 
phenomenon, the phases of feelings and manners in their various 
manifestations, have some sort of relation and analogy to the 
circumstances of the state in which they first arise; and that 
the right point of view from which to examine them, can be 
discovered only by considering the life and condition of one 
special nation and age.—Of all states of society whatever, the 
Roman is in this respect the most instructive. Rome did not, 
as Greece, only brighten and flash forth in its civilization as an 
ideal for the nations; it was not so much itself the educator as the 
ary of civilization for all peoples and times, as though they 

ad been virgin soil committed to the plough for the first time, or 
a mass of ore to the smelting. It absolutely changed their pos- 
ture and conformation by the rude force of superior energy, rather 
than by the impress of a master intellect, and so mixed itself up 
with every institution and the whole spirit of the nations it had 
subdued, that every age holds traces of the stamp of that 
mighty foot deeply imprinted on the very elements of society. 
This influence was not the result of any temporary combination 
of events, as was the contagion of Spanish feeling in Europe, 
which left the nation itself where it originated as desolate and 
alien to it as its neighbours, after the impulse had subsided. 
The Republic did not alone bear this close affinity to the world 
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at large, nor the Empire alone. They were not even distinct 
and separate agencies; we do not trace this institution to the 
one, that form to the other. The Roman race—that is, without 
nice questions of genealogy, the sovereign orders of the imperial 
city at one time and another—is a positive and material cause 
in the cultivation and condition of modern Europe; its acts, 
and the records of its sentiments, tend alike to this conclusion ; 
its political history is, from the consulship of Brutus to the 
last of the twelve Caesars, and beyond, the history of one 
people, with a constitution widely modified and tarnished at 
different stages, but rather developed than revolutionized. 
Their literature in all its epochs has still the stamp of a 
national literature, representing in each the characteristics of 
the particular period, but with a deep, full under-current of 
feeling, which was neither republican nor imperial, but only 
Roman. 

It is especially interesting to lay our hands on a picture, in 
that literature, of life and manners, and trace the analogy 
between the state of things there depicted, and the old. But 
when that picture was meant to be a gloomy one, and hardly 
affects not to exaggerate the degeneracy of the people from 
their ancestors ; when it is a satire, and levelled at those classes 
which contained the essence of the Nomen Romanum, we are 
somewhat justified in trusting to the delineation, to the extent, 
at least, of the affinities between what was and what is, which 
we can trace on the canvas, underneath the dense coating of 
wilful misrepresentation and prejudice. The period from 
Tiberius to Domitian was peculiarly the age of satire; and 
the fact that it was, affords a clue to its real position in the 
annals of Rome. It proves that the sovereigns of that era 
might be tyrants (an open question) ; but, if tyrants, they were 
usurpers by force, not despots recognised by the constitution. 
Civil war, or the terror of the barbarian, might make extra- 
ordinary dictatorial prerogatives necessary to the nation’s 
safety, but the spirit of the whole people had not sunk to love and 
adore the badge of their abnegation of self-government. An 
epigram or a pasquinade on authorities shows nothing ; neither 
does its popularity. Mere surprise at the contempt exhibited for 
persons held sacred, and natural dislike to the customary 
restraint, produces the effect of wit upon the public mind. 
But to produce, and to praise a deliberate satire, not vaguely 
running wild against the whole human race, but a systematic 
onslaught on dignities and classes which enjoyed a monopoly of 
reverence, and a sort of privilege of playing the fool and the 
desperado without reproof, indicates a habit of passing judg- 
ment freely on the conduct of the great, and that interest 
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in their sentiments and actions which the exclusiveness, either 
of absolutism or an oligarchy, effectually benumbs. 

It does not matter that the names held up to ridicule had 
lost their associations of pomp and power, that the vices formerly 
in vogue were not fashionable then. We must remember that 
the common notion about the empire is, that it was the era of 
a series of sultans, or military tyrants. But the simple capa- 
city of laughing at what has been gilded over with personal 
grandeur, is something alien to habitual servility ; and the more, 
perhaps, does it prove a custom of independence in thought, 
that the thirst of vengeance for recent oppression cannot 
account for a burst of exultation over Sejanus in the reign of 
Domitian. Satire cannot flourish under a pure despotism, for 
the monarch may not be, and his courtiers are not worth being 
attacked, let alone the ruler’s jealousy of a composition which, 
in asserting a right to criticise-the blind instruments of his 
government, and the creatures of his munificence, assumes 
responsibility in himself. But at Rome there was the not 
so unnatural union of absolutism in the executive power with 
freedom of public opinion. The fiction of official account- 
ability for the performance of a trust committed by the people, 
was not so much a fiction in practice, as it appeared to be even 
in theory. The nominees of the emperor and the senate, were, 
many of them, the men whom the nation would have chosen 
in its day of republican liberty ; and opinion, interpreting the 
exigencies of the times, which aggressions from the east and the 
north made one series of crises, ratified the choice, and con- 
demned and murmured down the tendency to forget, while 
consulting private friendship, or sordid political services, that 
magistrates still had duties to discharge. 

It were idle to attempt to prove the Empire to have been a 
good form of government absolutely; it is not so unreasonable 
to argue (although this is not the place), that it was the best, 
as being the only one possible under existing circumstances, 
when that portentous revolution, the annihilation not only of 
so many nations’ liberties, but even of their capacity of thinking 
for themselves, had just been consummated. Outside Rome, in 
Italy itself, slavery was the dominant form of society ; but 
beneath the shadow of the Capitol it was not the least danger for 
a prince cerdonibus esse timendus. Nor was the freedom only the 
lawless licence of the rabble who are free from, because beneath, 
the law. For the genuine Romans it had withdrawn into a 
narrower compass. The haughty Plebs was no longer repre- 
sented as an order; it would have disdained the claims of the mob 
to descent from it; but the nobles still kept their independence, 
shorn of some of its security, but yet the more palpable perhaps 
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from the apparent plots to coerce it issuing from imperial jealousy. 
Public opinion supported them and checked thesovereign. While 
the old spirit of Rome still lingered, while the old names of the 
= survived, how preposterous it is to speak or to think 
of Rome, as is the tendency, as sunk to the condition of Turkey, 
and to ignore the connexion of the republic and the empire. Tt 
is as groundless a theory as that which would exhibit us as a 
totally different race from the subjects of Elizabeth. The gran- 
deur of the Old Houses under Tiberius and Caligula is something 
contradictory to Orientalism. The invectives launched by the 
satirist against their luxury to prove their degeneracy and the 
falling away of the ancient spirit, demonstrate that at least it 
was not the policy of imperialism which had caused the change. 
The picture which he draws of the crimes and degradation of 
his countrymen is gloomy indeed; murder and debauchery, 
wild beast-like valour, and the most sickly effeminacy, desperate 
prodigality, and niggardly patronage were, according to him, the 
sum of a Roman’s pursuits and dispositions. But all is in the 
extreme ; there is nothing but what savours of the souls of the 
conquerors of the world run mad. 

The Republic is the background to every scene; and the light- 
ning of the sarcasm kindles up, and seems to bring into unnatural 
juxtaposition, the Empire and the Commonwealth. It is impos- 
sible to read ten lines without discovering that its writer did not 
dream of the old times as gone beyond recall; that the spirit of 
the descendants of the Curii and Cincinnati appeared to his 
fancy to be only sleeping, not dead. We come to his denun- 
ciations in the anticipation of finding them full of images from 
a period long past, with all its results, and descriptive of an 
actual state of things grand and vast, but altogether different. 
The stoicism of Seneca, and the very association of the names 
of the great lawyers of that time with the code of the oriental 
Justinian, suggest a state of society very distinct from that 
which produced the free eloquence of Cicero, or the plebiscita 
of the tribunes. Actually, we find a multitude indeed of alien 
vices and forms of luxury born of the Empire, but we find also 
an apparent conviction in the author, that he, a Roman, wrote 
to Romans; that everything which was new was exceptional ; 
that the basis was national. He does not acknowledge that the 
Empire existed by the people’s will, but, in the genuine spirit of 
modern imperialists, contemplates it as in all cases a temporary 
institution; in some a mere tyranny, in others, perhaps useful 
for a particular exigency. With the outward forms so entirely 
unchanged, he could not think the internal character so com- 
pletely revolutionised as many suppose it to have been. Nor 
was it so changed. But few of the emperors were even capable 
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of forming a project for constituting themselves kings and the 
source of a regular dynasty. In keeping ms the appearance of 
acquiescence to the popular will, and the habit of consulting 
and paying deference to the senate, they did violence to the 
eal instincts of sovereigns and generals: but they allowed 
the continuance of so dangerous a germ and nucleus of dis- 
affection, or it might be, insurrection, because their own minds 
were as much in bondage to a belief in old names, as those of 
their subjects. They did not suffer, what is always a sign of 
weakness in a new government, the permanence of offices which 
their own recent dignity had robbed of all utility, only because 
they were weak, and alterations would have given a cry to ever- 
ready malcontents; they themselves looked upon a consulship or 
a triumph, as an ornament not beneath their own aspirations. It 
is natural for us, surveying from a distance the history of the 
Eternal City, to recognise one definite line of demarcation, viz. 
that which separates the Empire from the Republic ; the likeness 
between the several epochs of the former seems greater than 
that between itself and the latter. We are perhaps deceived by 
a name; we certainly discover a deeper contrast between the 
two than did Romans themselves. 

They were, in every stage of their history, a conservative 
people. Amid the luxury and effeminacy of the Empire, and 
in the literature employed in scourging that change of manners 
and life, this conservatism, and in its worst aspect, appears more 
plainly than it possibly could in the activity and agitations of 
the Republic. The phenomenon of the old nature, retained 
under every variety of circumstance, is the great fact of the 
social and political history of Rome. Larger retinues were 
kept, more splendid palaces built, and more sumptuous enter- 
tainments given by the nobles at home and governors abroad; but 
the essential features of state policy remained unaltered. Still, 
the feelings of the provincials were not consulted; still, satisfac- 
tion was awarded them against their magistrates, only if they had 
violated justice as meted out by a Roman standard. The details 
of oppression in the dependencies, and of vengeance and tyranny 
in the age of the Cesars, read like a repetition of the tale of 
Verres. Either robbery and murder lost their significance, 
when perpetrated by a Roman noble against an African, or 
banishment from Rome was still regar led as banishment from 
the only spot which could be a home, from the only civilization 
which deserved the name. Certainly, no wrongs of provincials 
could be terrible enough in the sight of an emperor, any more 
than in that of a tribune, to warrant the forfeiture of a citizen’s 
life. The penalty might be more rigidly extorted ; but it was, 
as formerly, ridiculously inadequate. 
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*Exul ab octavaé Marius bibit, et fruitur dis 
Iratis; at tu, victrix provincia, ploras,’ 

At home the fragments of the old ‘edicts’ of Republican 
pretors lived in the larger scheme of legislation for an empire, 
and the transaction of the business of a world was partly go- 
verned by the sententious maxims of Appius Claudius. The 
stern invectives of stoic senators and satirists against the growth 
of prodigality and sloth, and, still more, the absence of any 
intimation that they thought of their city as a metropolis of sub- 
jugated continents rather than as Urbs Roma, tend to the same 
conclusion, viz. that they might deem it degenerate, but not in 
a different position relatively to the rest of mankind. It seemed 
to them that all genuine Romans must be born equals, and all 
foreigners, beyond comparison and in the nature of things, 
their inferiors; that, in short, the conqueror of Italy had not 
taken upon herself novel obligations, or cosmopolite sympathies, 
when become dictator over many nations. 

Much which is reasonable to us was necessarily incompre- 
hensible to them. Yet we, too, are familiar with the idea of 
equality among Englishmen as conjoined with a latent supersti- 
tion respecting our superiority to all other nations;—and then we 
refuse to understand why the social influence of the Greek, whom 
we consider of a higher intellectual type than the Roman, should 
have been remarked by the latter with jealousy and indignation! 
To the Romans it appeared much as it would to us when the subtle 
Hindoo arrogates a claim to rank politically with the Anglo- 
Saxon. Dexterity and ingenuity were, in their eyes, the proper 
qualities of subjects, and the quality ‘ omnia novit’ marked the 
parasite. A wide gulf lay between their nationality and that 
of their dependents. Which was the higher was no longer an 
open question. The actual relation of the two parties was held 
to have decided that point, and, with it, the inferiority of every 
individual attribute on the one side, the preeminence of each on 
the other. To borrow aught from the conquered, was to accept 
so far degradation. ‘The rise of the tremendous power of these 
Latins had, in fact, been owing entirely to their possession of 
some special moral qualities, not to circumstances. No old right 
of superiority had been taken advantage of in a moment of depres- 
sion or of internal dissensions in a neighbouring state ; no for- 
tunate alliance had thrown the sc.ptre of the one into the hands 
of the sovereign of another. The coalition of the territories which 
together made the empire, was not a coalition on equal terms; 
it was the violent merging of the one in the other, accomplished 
through superiority in force and essential vigour;—and ve victis ! 
The excellence of the victors’ character consisted in this, that 
they always expanded and rose to the level of the occasion. 
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The policy which had proved sufficient for a city was not thrown 
aside, but modified so as to suit a vast range of conquests. 
Even in its origin, it was not an eccentric, narrow-minded 
policy, but based mainly on reasonable and wide principles, and 
a severe common-sense. Hence it did not break down as the 
Spartan, when applied to a different sphere. It had been from 
the first a system to form rulers, not only obedient soldiers ; 
and every citizen was trained by it to feel himself a Roman 
citizen, wherever he might be, bound up with its glory, and 
representing in his own person the majesty of the state. He 
could, when in Asia, apply Asiatic forms of torture and tyranny ; 
even at home he rioted in all the luxury of Antioch; but all 
this was only skin-deep; he remained a Roman at heart, nor 
ever foreswore the rules of Roman policy. His nature, ex- 
aggerated as it was by long historical associations of conquest 
and sovereignty, led him to believe implicitly in the perfections 
of his own nationality. He deified his country in the reigning 
emperor ; he most thoroughly and servilely confided, not in his 
own fortune, but in his capacity for government, and his destiny 
as the world’s civilizer. 

The vilest of the Cesars held this doctrine equally with their 
subjects. Nero himself did not innovate materially on the 
foreign policy of the Commonwealth. They had their foreign 
flatterers, their intermixture of alien senators and ministers ; 
but no change was made thereby in state policy, for these men 
mimicked successfully the character of the country of their 
adoption. Nothing, indeed, excited more the indignation of 
old-fashioned Romans, like Juvenal and Tacitus, than to see a 
Pallas, or a Crispinus, or even a well-born Etruscan, taking 
precedence of Cornelii and Aimilii. But, whether it were the 
blind impulse of sovereigns feeling in their isolation among 
their own countrymen the need of friends from without, or an 
usurper’s natural jealousy of fellow-citizens who recollected 
when their prince’s house was no grander than their own, or a 
profound sagacity, which told them the advisers of the lord of 
many nations must not reflect the prejudices of one alone,— 
certainly their practice of admitting to their councils men who, 
while ready to act according to Roman principles, had been 
brought up in the freer atmosphere of a different race and land, 
had nothing erroneous on the face of it. It was the same 
instinct, perhaps, as that which led the kings of the middle 
ages to choose for their adviser a prelate, or, in more modern 
times, their father confessor, as their sole alternative in lieu of a 
noblesse reared in the strictest of all creeds, the superstitions of 
feudalism, and in the narrowest of all scopes of experience. By 
such a policy of itself, the Casars would not have demonstrated 
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their unfitness for their position ; it did not necessarily indicate 
degeneracy, but the consciousness, only arising in the minds of 
men who actually had to consult the circumstances of the times, 
and not an unbending dogma, of the necessity, not of changing 
principles, in ruling the dominions which these had been the 
means of winning, but of using the vast extent of their terri- 
tories as a seminary not only for soldiers, but statesmen. 
Neither did a single city, even one like Rome, furnish sufficient 
available genius for the governing of half the world; nor were 
the few Old Houses always ready to devote their abilities to the 
promoting the glory and power of a man they envied. Even 
Augustus had found it necessary to select Mecenas from beyond 
the narrow pale of the nobility ; and this Mameluke system 
was forced, @ fortiori, on his unpopular successors. Crispinus 
and others have prejudiced us against a practice of which their 
insolence was the fruit; but many great commanders arose from 
it, and throngs of energetic assessors in the provincial magis- 
tracies (who soon sunk their barbarous origin in their new 
citizenship, and whose origin we have forgotten), to stem the 
flood of barbarism both at home and abroad. Every indi- 
cation, however, of a bias to utilize the Provincials’ genius, was 
regarded by the one party as demonstrative of a plot against 
the constitution. 

Had the Emperors indeed attempted (we are not ignoring one 
or two solitary exceptions) to become ‘ kings,—using the word 
in its Latin significance, as equivalent to an Oriental despot, 
with all its commutation of servility on the one side, and 
licentious wilfulness on the other,—they would have deserved to 
be held up to ridicule ; the scheme must have speedily destroyed 
both them and their country. For the brick and stone allegory of 
the Temple of Janus, with its ever open gates, imaged a positive 
fact in Roman history, viz. that their normal state must be 
war; that they were the civilizers of the world, and the conser- 
vators of peace; but this, by arms. Their empire had been 
swelled by force, and every conquest, in extending the frontier 
line of enemies, only confirmed the necessity of continued 
efforts. There was no hope for them in any appeal for help 
to subjects whose nationality was opposed to that of the victors. 
Their object, as it had been from the beginning, must be still to 
annihilate the independent power of their dependents, to con- 
stitute themselves their protectors, to make everything centre at, 
and radiate from Rome. When Caracalla proclaimed all subjects 
of Rome Citizens, the Roman world had already coalesced into 
something like harmony, from the lapse of years during which 
the union had lasted, the common terror of the outer barbarian, 
and perhaps the gradual disappearance of that master energy 
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which had distinguished the capital from the provinces. In 
Juvenal’s age, the time was not ripe—certainly the Emperors did 
not conceive it to be—for such large measures. Even to the close 
of the dynasty, if so we may term it, of the twelve Cesars, the 
Empire remained an unorganized mass of nations; armies could 
be recruited among them with impunity, only if the boundary 
between the sovereign city and the provinces were so entire, that, 
to enlist under her banners, entailed on the tyro forfeiture of 
all obligations to any other fatherland. Thus, to have assumed 
prerogatives which should have confounded all together, Romans 
and Provincials, according to the radical principle of an Eastern 
kingdom, would have been to pm 3 themselves of their only 
resource against the external foe, to have even foully abandoned 
the prestige of Rome, in an attempt to emancipate themselves 
from the old names. As long as an Arminius or a Phraates 
could be formidable, there was not much fear that a Caligula 
or even a Nero would put in practice his theory of the advan- 
tages of the Oriental régime. 

The capital continued to maintain its monopoly of power ; 
and all official patronage radiated from thence as of old. The 
great Houses kept their privilege of sharing the richest govern- 
ments, and shone in the Fasti. Even the secret influence of 
freedmen proved nothing less than the degeneracy of the spirit 
of Rome; it displayed the strength and life of that spirit in 
drawing all other phases of character within the range of its 
formative power, so that the Gallic legionary, or the Spaniard, 
did not boast the freshness of his nationality, but made it his 
chief pride to ape the Roman. Nor indeed was it so much a 
change of policy which the conservative Romans of the Empire 
speak of ; they do not seem to be aware of the difference in kind 
between the Republic, and Empire as such, which has come to 
be commonly believed by us. It is not that they are jealous 
of the sway of foreign principles of action, but of baseborn 
foreigners mimicking native Quirites, and insulting the triumphal 
statues by the intrusion of their own :— 


‘inter quas ausus habere 
Nescio quis titulos Egyptius atque Arabarches ;’ 


or of a Paris affecting the airs of a patron to citizen poets :— 


‘Tlle et militize multis largitur honorem ; 
Quod non dant proceres, dabit histrio.’ 


The vices of the Egyptian Crispinus did not so much disgust 
the satirist, as that ‘he had had the audacity to become a 
senator. The advancement of men like Paris and Cinnamus, 
was a glaring affront to public opinion at Rome; but the indig- 
nation of Juvenal and Tacitus, though they dwell upon the 
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elevation of some notorious parvenus, has a wider area, and 
implies a condemnation of all tokens of favour to any without 
the narrow limits of the register of a single city. They did 
not see that the peculiar qualities of Romans, those qualities 
which had made them what they were, did not run in the blood 
of one nation only; that they are the offspring of the conscious- 
ness of power and the habit of government. His Athenian 
training did not give the Roman gentleman the exquisite Greek 
taste ; but usage and intuition could make of the Dacian or the 
Spaniard a vigorous commander, or even emperor. Strength 
of will and energy of mind exist, in the raw material, almost 
everywhere ; ages of supremacy had not given the Roman an 
exclusive inheritance in them, though they had made him the 
representative and type of the species, because circumstances had 
furnished his nation with exclusive opportunities for developing 
powers originally great. They were prejudiced against under- 
standing the inutility and monstrosity of denying an occasion 
for the manifestation of the faculties of administration to every 
corner of the globe but their own. So blind a prejudice could 
not succeed in repressing entirely the tendency of genius to 
appear and exert itself; but the clamours and predictions of 
satirists and the interested Orders, respecting the danger from 
such innovations, partly caused them to prove themselves. 
Both master and favourite felt they were doing violence to the 
sentiments of the ruling classes, the one in conferring, the 
other in accepting office. He was forced to be a tyrant, 
because the very fact of his elevation was considered by the 
genuine citizen a sign and test of tyranny. Yet, even the 
actual tyranny, and the common opinion as to its degree, were 
much less pronounced than we are accustomed to suppose. The 
evidence afforded by no unprejudiced authors, by Tacitus and 
Juvenal, as to the real character of the despotism, and the 
vicious influence of alien ministers, does not point to the sort 
of government maintained by a Dionysius, or a Persian monarch; 
scarcely even, notwithstanding the prominence of certain resem- 
bling traits, to the cunning policy of Louis XI. It reminds us 
rather of the authority of Piers Gavaston, or the Despensers, of 
Edward the Second’s time. The oppressions were practised on 
the old noblesse. The tales of these oppressions are rather 
stories of court intrigues, and of the exclusion of the heads 
of ancient families from their rightful places. The narrow 
compass, apparently, of the sympathies of those writers is 
remarkable. They are confined entirely to the Capitol and the 
exclusive caste which dwelt there. Great evils pervaded the 
whole system; but they were scarcely those upon which the 
political satirist and the satirist of life and manners have laid 
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their magical touch. The practices they stigmatise, and their 
examples of the degeneracy of Romans, were lamentable in 
themselves. But they are chiefly important, as being almost 
necessary deductions from a far higher and profounder cause. 

The Empire was, as we have said, the proper development of 
the Republic. It was the period of government and consoli- 
dation following on the period of conquest and destruction; not 
that they now began the work of legislation; but it had been 
formerly concurrent with conquest, now it appears as an indepen- 
dent agency. But the Romans had got the habit of arbitrary 
despotism too deeply ingrained in their constitution through the 
usage of so many centuries, to be able now to put it off. While it 
was still the era of conquest, the whole people could take part 
in the business; it served them as a profession. When that 
had passed by, their occupation was gone. They had lost, if 
they ever possessed, the attributes which are a condition of 
great commercial progress. ‘The associations of military glory 
almost forbade the rise of such a spirit now; and the command 
of the wealth and energies of the world made application to 
such matters gratuitous. Their powers and capacities could be 
utilized, while the State was in a condition of advancement both 
at home and abroad. There was the struggle for empire here, the 
emulation and agitations consequent upon a not yet elaborated 
Constitution there. The Empire pacified the civil contests, while 
its establishment synchronized with the completion of the work 
of territorial subjugation. After this, fresh territories were, it is 
true, perpetually being added to the dominions of Rome: but 
they were not added by reason of their own intrinsic worth, but as 
necessary appendages to the old, necessary as a frontier and a sort 
of debatable land. The Metropolis became the seat of govern- 
ment, no longer the fortress and dwelling-place of the Roman 
army. Its population could not settle down into merely an 
integral part of the Empire; the old spirit of domineering, and 
indeed the old energy, resisted the influence of circumstances 
which would have reduced it to an equality with the rest. 
They wou. remain the sovereign class, and the downfall of all 
independence and separate nationalities, which had been the 
consequence of the Roman arms, tended to secure for a time the 
only population and locality which were free to cherish ancient 
associations and history. But the vast extent of territories to be 
garrisoned made it impossible to employ only a citizen soldiery, 
the confluence of wealth in Rome made warfare, especially when 
to be shared with barbarians, distasteful to the arrogant poor. 
Without profession or trade, they sank at ani tenn the 
meanest of parasites, the meaner, that they were so proud 
of their very indolence. 

NO. C.—N.8. Y 
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The jealousy of the Emperors produced much the same effect 
upon the nodblesse. The growing indolence of aclose aristocracy ; 
and the difficulty of finding posts, even in territories so vast, 
high enough for their rank, or sufficiently of the nature of 
sinecures for their tastes, seconded and justified the imperial 
policy. There is, as shown perhaps in modern times most 
clearly by Stockholm and Vienna, something narrowing or even 
debasing in the moral and intellectual atmosphere of a city with 
no other interests but those connected with government and a 
court, and where all are engaged in looking out for spoils, or 
in spending them. A great city, to be morally and mentally 
healthy, should have several distinct sources of interest and 
occupation, and among them, some which exercise the faculties 
for the details of private business, as well as for politics. It 
should not hold one relation only to the rest of the country, the 
relation of ruler. So far as the poet’s and historian’s censures 
bear upon this phase of the great city, and the vices it nourished, 
all their declamation is well grounded; but they were pre- 
judiced by their whole history against discovering the real cause 
of the degeneracy, viz. that very energy of the Roman will 
which prevented the citizen giving his attention to anything 
below government. Nay, they appealed to this, the most essen- 
tial feature of the Roman’s character then no less than formerly, 
as demonstrating the shame of his actual position, as a parasite 
of the great, or obnoxious to the caprice of a freedman. 

The population of Rome was a mixture of various incon- 
gruous elements. There were the slaves, the tradesmen, 
chiefly recruited from the latter class, the followers of lucrative 
professions, medicine and the different departments of education, 
many of these too being foreigners; and, lastly, came the men 
without occupation, a class which, in default of any more dis- 
tinctive appellation or pursuit, styled itself Quirites,and included 
the rabble and the nobles. Among the nobles was a sprinkling 
of indefatigable jurisprudents, the statesmen who did the real 
work of legislation and government, and the generals. The 
more stirring impulses of every-day life were altogether wanting. 
No elements of production were contained in the capital; all 
were employed either in selling what they had not made, 
spending, or making themselves out to be fit persons to be 
spent upon. The whole town seemed given up to indolence and 
laborious luxury, and was thronged with men who had no 
natural sphere of employment, and who disdained the relations 
of peaceful citizens, when they could not act sovereigns. 
Beneath the surface of pomp and enjoyment nestled the fruitful 
germs of petty intrigue, espionage, and suspicion. The sovereign 
could not sufficiently forget that he pretended to be a consti- 
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tutional republican magistrate; his courtiers, that it shamed 
their ancestry to owe obedience to a man of no better blood 
than themselves. While some were cherishing the morbid 
feeling of envy and contempt, others were moving heaven and 
earth to get scope in some not yet plundered province for a 
display of their talents for the restoration of lost fortunes. The 
aspirant or malecontent had each his band of revolted fol- 
lowers who knew no head but him; and who hoped for tribune- 
ships or provincial commissionships from his prosperous hand. 
Meantime, they were ready to sell their capacities for flattering 
at the price of a seat below the salt at their patron’s table. 
The crowds round the noble’s door for the niggardly dole, 

‘Cum summus honor finito computet anno, 

Sportula quid referat, quantum rationibus addat ;’ 
the miseries of the chilly perambulation of the city before 
dawn, 

‘Tilo tempore quo se 

Frigida circumagunt pigri sarraca Bodte ;’ 
for attendance at the great man’s levee ; the gloomier intimations 
of the systematic violation of the sanctity of domestic purity, 
and the poisoned cup of the parricide, when 


‘Jam torquet juvenem longa et cervina senectus,’ 


were the necessary concomitants of a condition of things which 
denied duties to the nobles, and gave needy younger sons, 
or spendthrifts, no hope of recovering their station but at the 
expense of the provinces, whether directly, or by participating 
in the imperial largess from the public taxes, or the patron’s 
gift from the spoils of a conquered government. 

Juvenal and ‘Tacitus only condemn the extravagance or the 
servility ; they seem to think the extradition of the miserable 
provinces to the immediate rule of the noblesse would, at all 
events, elevate the tone of Rome. ‘They did not or would not 
see that the evil lay far deeper; that it was this very fixity of 
relations between the Roman (i.e. the denizen of the capital) 
and the Provincial which caused the evil; that no people can help 
being degraded, or rather degrading itself, which has not ex- 
perienced the interchange of obedience and government. ‘The 
lesson taught by the history of Rome is a most important 
one; but contemporary authors could not understand it. The 
lesson has been repeated in the history of many countries 
since, and especially of Spain. Many of the vices which 
have called forth the bitterest reproaches from writers about 
either country, flowed manifestly from the almost compul- 


‘+ sory idleness of the population, the incompatibility of their 


claims and reminiscences with any settled occupation. Just in 
y¥2 
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the same way the traditional grandeur of the Colonna and other 
noble families of Middle-age Rome, with the hankerings after 
place without responsibility of a large portion of the rest of 
the population, made it the worst capital in Europe, a per- 
petual scene of bloody feuds between rival houses, or between 
the nobles and the constituted police, or of sordid intrigues and 
scandal-mongering in the emulation for office and dignities. We 
can trace in Juvenal the strength of the spirit of bureaucracy in 
his day, the system of tampering with the imperial household, and 
with the favourite attendants even of private persons, and one 
universal medley of patronage and dependence. It had long been 
a proverb that every man had his price at Rome ; there was not 
more corruption under the Empire than under the Republic; but 
there existed in the later period fewer independent sources of 
interest to divide attention and to keep the public mind from 
stagnating. From all quarters came candidates for court favour, 
or for promotion at home, and the intervals of the serious 
business of attendance at the levee or patron’s procession down 
to the Forum, were occupied with pandering to his pleasures or 
their own. 

Yet, in the dark picture are a few redeeming features, signs, 
not that the degradation of its people was less than is sup- 
posed, but that it was the degradation of a race still of a noble 
and colossal type. The nobles who boasted pure descent from 
the heroes of the Republic, in all their vices showed themselves 
at least a special and exclusive class, not the creatures of a 
monarch’s will, ‘Che imperial autocracy, though it set out 
with being the champion and favourite of the once great middle 
classes of Rome, proved most destructive to these its supporters. 
It had the effect of confounding them with the middle classes 
of the world at large. The nodlesse gained new riches, and 
the right of oppressing all beneath them, as the price of their 
old absolute supremacy. They no longer took, as a body, the 
same active part in politics, unless when their extravagance 
necessitated the acceptance of a wealthy governorship; but they 
lived in a style of sensual indulgence, which would have made 
a marquis of France exclaim. An air of recklessness hung 
about their prodigality, which indicated that this affectation of 
negligence about the constitution of their country, and their lost 

rerogatives but covered a sort of desperate carelessness respect- 
ing the continuance of their Houses; while an unhealthy craving 
for fame, which degraded haughty consulars into clever jockeys, 
a Gracchus to a prize-fighter, a Fabius to a comedian, and the 
heir of the Mamerci to a clown in a low farce, demonstrated 
the same lack of proper duties and functions which made 
d’Orleans emulous of an English coachman, before he found out 
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a more novel plaything in ‘ égalité’ and demagogism. Further, 
in the same gloomy picture, some, at all events, of the shadows 
are due to the feelings and opinions of the artist; while many 
of the follies or crimes with which citizens of Rome are up- 
braided, though realities, arose entirely from the strange confu- 
sion there of a theory partly carried out with a practice partly 
opposed to it. 

The expressions of authors lead one to suppose that the 
standard in their judgnient of guilty luxury and fashion was 
calculated from the manners of a rude agricultural population, 
simple from lack of resources. As ever, they exhibit that 
obstinate indigenous conservatism, which, taking not into 
account changes in circumstances, strove to force all men to 
submit to one narrow measure ; and assumed, with Draco, that all 
violations of this must be equally criminal. They would not 
comprehend that all sumptuary laws must be proportionate to 
the means of a nation, and yet more, of the different classes in 
it; that excessive strictness in a law, while it creates trans- 
gressors against itself, tends to make them outlaws, enemies 
that is, to law altogether. The poet and the historian were not 
by themselves; they represent a whole class of men, the best 
and most virtuous citizens, no doubt, but on whom rests much 
of the blame of the fall of their country; blame, because they 
who alone might have saved it, would not go to work in the 
right way. The old glories of Rome had intoxicated their 
imaginations, and blinded their reason, till they grew unable to 
trace them to their origin; and looked upon all the circum- 
stances of that earlier period as equally influential towards the 
result. Had the Roman, like the Etruscan, made his first 
Italian conquest a pretext for sitting down to enjoy himself, he 
certainly would never have won the world. His simplicity and 
continuity of energy were thus important conditions of his success. 
But, to suppose them by themselves independent causes, would 
be to contradict the fact that many a simple Turcoman tribe owns 
itself the Sultan’s slave; and would make the triumphs of Epi- 
curean chiefs of an Epicurean nobility, like Sylla, and Lucullus, 
and Pompey, and Cesar, strange and inexplicable portents in 
history. Thatched cottages, earthenware goblets, porridge and 
fat bacon, a dainty reserved for the birthday festival, had 
nothing to do with their ancestors’ successes, except so far as 
they were part of the circumstances of the time; neither was 
it in the nature of things that the charming banquet to which 
the poet invites his friend Persicus, should serve as a substi- 
tute for the citron-wood table and entremets of the wealthy 
senator. These ultra-grateful reminiscences of the early times 
even suggest too mean an idea of the intrinsic powers of the 
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old Quirites. They conquered their empire, not by the formal 
rules and mechanical discipline of the Spartan, but by per- 
severing heroism, adapting itself to their resources. The other 
theory would have destroyed art in the attempt to destroy vice 
and prodigality ; it would have left unimpaired the most nauseous 
ostentation. The antique bronzes, the frieze, and the statue, 
were redeeming traits in the grossness of Roman luxury. The 
Romans were not a race of native taste, or very capable of taking 
intelligent delight in art. Verres could scarcely, we would think, 
have had a true feeling of the beautiful, unless he were like those 
captains of Charles V., who, amid the carnage, used to indite love- 
lorn ditties and simple pastorals. It was simply out of a blind 
emulation and jealousy of being surpassed in aught, that they 
became virtuosos ; the study tended to soften thcir natural hard- 
ness of temperament, by supplying new objects and interests; but 
it was not sufficiently in harmony with the elements of their 
nature to be invincible by ridicule. The satirist does not dis- 
criminate between insensate prodigality and a love of the fine 
arts for their own sake. Had he effected anything, it would 
have been the destruction of taste. A large faction of rude 
minds; some genuine though unreasonable patriots, like that 
Lucius Piso of the Annals ; others, boorish enemies to anything 
like innovation, and jealous of tastes they did not possess, would 
have aided in the work. Luxury must have still continued to 
be the form of Roman society, as long as Rome remained the 
centre of a vast and tributary dominion, but in a more extraya- 
gant and less refined shape. As it was, these invectives, sym- 
pathized in by a large party in the city, and echoed internally 
by a latent superstition in many whose practice was opposite, 
served to hinder the gradual establishment of a policy more 
natural under the altered circumstances. When the law of a 
nation’s prosperity, even its existence, is asserted with autho- 
rity to be one which only suits a market town and capital of 
agricultural labour, where no virtue or happiness is allowed to 
be possible for the rulers of a world unless they live as farmers, 
the result is likely to be general scepticism, and obedience to 
selfish instincts. 

Again, what awoke the indignation of the lovers of the old 
state of things, was the spectacle of a patrician tossing the dole to 
his ‘old and weary clients,’ as though they were so many dogs, 
or of another inviting a needy dependent, and regaling him 
with mud-eels and musty crusts, while he himself and his 
wealthy childless guests indulged in the red mullet or delicate 
lamprey. The error was in the feeling bound to keep up obsolete 
fashions, to have a retinue of friends and clients, when all the 
use of that institution had long gone by; and, consequently, 
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the integrity of it. Roman feeling would not have been shocked 
by the sight of fellow-countrymen affecting a hypocritical 
equality, but acting as of a different planet, unless the conser- 
vatism of the nation had enjoined the continuance of worn-out 
customs. How fruitful a source of discontent it would be in 
modern Europe, if great landowners were forced by opinion 
to maintain the feudal hospitality of the Nevilles, and to turn 
loose upon the side-dishes a host of hungry ostlers and farm- 
bailiffs! The old simple bond between lord and vassal had long 
disappeared at Rome; but public opinion, of which Juvenal was 
an exponent, suffered not the former to abandon the outward 
signs of its existence; and then they were angry at finding 
these signs really unmeaning, and sedulously ik od of all their 
formal significance! For the proud noble cenare civiliter, that 
is, to dine off the same fare, and at the same board with his 
suite of flatterers and drudges, would have been perhaps not 
more pleasant for the latter in the days of the Cesars, than it 
would be if the distinction now between the servants’ hall and 
the dining-room were broken down. It would have certainly 
simplified the arrangements of the upper board, and spoiled the 
trade of the fishmongers of Rome; but whether such a reverting 
to the old customs, and their revival in the old spirit, would 
have been good for the world at large, is more doubtful. The 
effect of the compliment to the Titii and Caii, must have been 
to degrade the sagacious philosopher from Athens, the rhetori- 
cian of Lyons, and the generous Spaniard. As society actually 
was constituted, the only Romans, at least as the world’s 
ruling caste, were the nobles. Subject states fed their luxury 
and venerated ¢heir claims to fame. The populace, in a great 
measure composed of foreigners seeking their fortune in the 
capital, were only Romans, and entitled to respect, there. The 
effect of the restoration of the old civic equality, or rather the 
creation of it (for we should have to search diligently in the 
ancient annals, before we found it in the days of Coriolanus and 
Camillus), must have been to shut the doors of the metropolis 
to new citizens, when sovereign prerogatives were attached to 
that rank; and to make Rome yet more imperious to, and 
unsympathetic with, the complaints and cravings of the depen- 
dencies. The latter had, as it was, only to supply materials 
for the imperial largesses to the populace, ‘panem et Circenses :’ 
in the other case they must have revered in each miserable unit 
of the rabble a natural lord and master. This end, even put out 
in these seemingly exaggerated colours, Juvenal hardly pretends 
to conceal he desired. Tacitus did not wish for it, for he was 
aristocratic in his tenets, and only directed his shafts against 
the oppressor of the old nodlesse ; he saw that to attempt to 
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raise the mob of the Capitol were a vain task, had they possessed 
more genuine Roman blood than they did. Juvenal, with a 
more complete theoretical scope, was less practical. He was 
democratic, that is, he cared not exclusively for noble or com- 
moner ; he desired to see the Romans a sovereign order, elevated 
above the rest of the earth: in the greatness of their elevation 
above others, all the lesser distinctions among themselves ought, 
he thought, to be forgotten or passed over. The vices and 
follies, among them, especially the affectation of civic equality, 
which he assails, were real blemishes in the imperial system. 
The misfortune was that the critic could propose to his country- 
men no nobler pursuits, and no positive object to be attained by 
the erection of a different system upon the ruins of the old. 
Antique simplicity and rudeness, in a city of millions and the 
centre of cultivation, had been as great a paradox as was the 
scheme of an army of perfectly incorrupt, poverty-loving guards 
for jewellers and confectioners in Plato's Republic. 

Still, in these points the poet had a positive basis for his 
censures. Prejudice was essential to his order of mind acting 
upon his especial circumstances of birth, locality, and times. 
Paradoxical as it may seem to affirm it, from his prejudices 
— the great excellence of his satire. He wrote strongly, 

ecause he felt strongly; he wrote in appearance vaguely and 
with generality, because to him the Romans were the whole 
human race, and the passions and emotions of humanity had no 
force and significance in his eyes, except so far as they coloured 
or raged in Roman hearts. It was not that Rome, as the 
metropolis of the civilized world, appeared to him an epitome 
of that world; it rather appeared to him a substitute for it. 
A Lentulus acting the ‘deaten slave’ was regarded by public 
opinion as something monstrous. Provincials themselves would 
have echoed the poet’s indignant ery :— 


‘Judice me dignus vera cruce ;’ 


for the grandeur and preeminence of the Old Houses was still 
a fact, and not a mockery ; they were the nobility of the world. 
But, in his view, the scandal was in the debasement, not so 
much of the peer of the empire, as of the far descended Roman 
citizen. Broad, trite, moral maxims are not trite with him. 
When he seems to be denouncing a vice of human nature, he is 
only denouncing a Roman profligate. He was able to do this 
after a mode which would have been impracticable for a writer 
whose zenith had fallen in the reign of Tiberius, or even of 
Nero. From the position in time which he occupied, he could 
discern at a glance both the commencement and catastrophe of 
the revolution in manners in the capital. He could concentrate 
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his wrath with a good conscience, and the sincerity which makes 
him unsurpassable, on each deviation from the old ways, as a 
cause of the utter degradation of the reign of Domitian, that 
‘ bald-headed Nero.’ The gloom of that time shed a shadow 
and sort of tragic grandeur backwards on the past, while the 
poet escaped the confusedness and pointlessness attendant on 
apy attempt to assail and laugh down new fashions and follies as 
they rise, before their true nature and bearings can be known. 

From this accident of his epoch, concurring with the pecu- 
liarities of his judgment, have arisen the numerous more appa- 
rent than real points of contact between him and some of the 
moderns, which have facilitated the work of imitation or 
translation. No Latin or Greek classic can boast at once of a 
translator like Gifford, and an adapter like Johnson. This is 
not altogether, perhaps, a merit in Juvenal, or, if so, a merit, 
like the beauty of the opal which arises, we are told, from a 
natural flaw. Horace as a satirist is unapproachable by para- 
phrase, or, at all events, by translation, because he had no theory, 
but drew straight from life. Personal experience furnished him 
with his plan. Juvenal had a theory, and that a rigid one. For 
the fine distinctions of social life he had no eye; he viewed his 
countrymen only in a political light, as a governing caste. His 
age was not an age of society, as that of Horace; it bears the 
same relation to this latter which the era of the Georges does 
to the reign of Queen Anne. The ease and elegance of society 
consequent upon the feeling that rank was a predetermined 
fact, was gone under Caligula, Claudius, and Nero; it had 
begun to melt away even under Tiberius. Augustus was, like 
Charles II. and Anne, a citizen sovereign ; his stepson and his 
successors scarcely came in as benefactors and restorers of order; 
they were necessary, like the Georges, but rather as filling up a 
gap, than as a direct gain to the nation. The nobles felt this; 
and, further, the absence of any striking genius, or of the 
prestige of great achievements in these adopted Julii, would 
teach them to fear that when mediocrities could lord it over 
them, the system whence their only title came must be indeed 
a powerful one, and already beginning to be indefeasible. Many 
sequestered themselves in their palaces, indulging in morbid 
half-futile suspicions of themselves as possible conspirators 
against the established order, or objects of conspiracy. To 
refer to this state of things in the reign of Domitian, or later, 
after the persecutions of Nero, and the civil wars of Otho and 
Vitellius, with the tyranny of the last of the Flavii, had played 
the same part in Rome, which the Wars of the Roses did in 
English history, is somewhat of an anachronism. But pictures 
of life and manners actually do, for the most part, reflect in 
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many ways the previous generation. Some of Ben Jonson’s 
most beautiful poems were the offspring of King James’s un- 
congenial court-revels. The prerogative of simple country- 
squires to play the part of tragedy-tyrants, we may hope, was 
not recognised when Richardson thrilled and agonised the 
hearts of his contemporaries. Fidelity to the bygone Stuarts 
had become a romantic reminiscence of the past when Scott told 
the tale of the misfortunes and heroism of the Chevalier. Homer 
himself, it is probable, rose at the end of the Heroic age. It is 
only when the complete result has been attained, and all the 
features can be surveyed at once, that an author can combine 
them into a picture ; for traces of the life and habits of the former 
generation linger, and are discoverable far into the next. It is 
not so with the poets or novelists of sentiment or nature—the 
Virgils, and Mackenzies, and Keatses; they reflect the hues of 
the present exclusively. The blending of the republican but 
aristocrat Roman with the satrap, the confusion, even anarchy 
produced by the confluence of all nations’ separate instruments, 
and appliances of luxury and types of religion, to Rome, with 
their adoption by the Roman noble as playthings or decorations, 
not as essentials ; the adaptive power of the Roman will forcing 
emperors and freedman-viziers, culled from all quarters of the 
globe, to assume the Roman self-reliant policy in administering 
the foreign relations of the Empire; finally, the union of the 
independence of the Roman dames, not known even to the 
Greek, with Eastern extravagance and profligacy ;—all this, 
which is the main source of our interest in these satires, would 
not have been displayed nearly so forcibly or brightly, had the 
poet written when in the midst of those influences, and without 
the key and clue to the characters of the epoch, and its dis- 
tinctive tendencies, provided by the reigns of Otho, Vitellius, 
and Domitian. 

But as well the distance in time from many of the fashions 
assailed, as the author’s peculiar genius, with its defect as to 
fineness of intellectual touch, if we may use the metaphor, 
hindered that nice perfectness of shading which so charms us in 
Horace. ‘The latter hints at the elegance of Mecenas, while 
ridiculing the sordid pretentiousness of Nasidienus; he gives 
us exceptional traits in the ordinary life of Rome, rather 
than instances of its exceptional vices and crimes, the lights 
as well as the shadows. Ages of exclusiveness and class- 
isolation, like Juvenal’s, when the national distinctions of rank 
were deepened and widened, partly perhaps, from the gradual 
fading away of the landmarks of sentiment and hereditary 
neg when the noble, the author, and the needy client no 
onger mingled in the Forum and at the hustings, impose upon 
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satire a different scope and purpose. Such ages do not care for 
pare or neighbourly slander, when now rank, and not 
ocality, is the bond of union. _ Gossip and the ill-natured story 
are intelligible, only when they can be made to wear a 
political aspect; and classes, rather than individuals, become the 
theme of abuse. Satire then does not aim at complete truth- 
fulness, or the praise of being a miniature copy of the times. 
Its plan almost compels exaggeration and grotesqueness; for, 
from the point of view of the writer, only follies and vices can 
be noticed. Yet even then it has a veracity and a falsity of its 
own, and allows of infinite gradations in this particular, from 
Juvenal down to ‘ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.’ In our 
three chief satirists of the last century, Pope, Churchill, and 
Johnson, there is a want of the substance of truth. The range 
of the first is too limited, not that the court may not sometimes 
furnish an adequate area for the satirist, but not the court of St. 
James’ under the Georges. Fashionable society had then no 
monopoly of society, as under the previous reign; it was only a 
section of it. Churchill’s fire and recklessness supplied the place 
of genius. There is at least earnestness about his fury ; and, 
though it is often so general, that to adopt Pulteney’s critique, 
he ‘runs a muck at all mankind,’ yet English politicians and 
Scotchmen as a race were to him a special topic which prevents 
his declamations from appearing mere efforts of literary capacity. 
Johnson’s ‘ Imitations’ furnish a picture of Johnson himself, and 
an outlet for his invincible John Bullism. But they have no 
immediate end ; they do not themselves suggest a reason for their 
own fierceness. Ambition is a sufficiently common quality in all 
ages and nations; it had not appeared in England in any pro- 
digous proportions, when the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ was 
penned—there was perhaps then rather a general stagnation of 
aspirations. But at Rome ambition was a specialty which 
Romans enjoyed above the rest of mankind; and in imperial 
Rome the national quality not only displayed itself in its most 
extravagant varieties, but was inspired by the caprices of private 
selfishness, and no longer by the fervour of patriotism which 
forgot self in country. So with the mimickry, severally, of 
French and Greek fashions. All nations have an inclination to 
borrow from their neighbours; we have always imitated the 
dress and deportment of France, but not especially when 
‘London’ was composed. If the Roman satirist had referred 
to any one reign exclusively, he would have been open to the 
same objection; but a whole age, and the relation between its 
moral degeneracy and its addiction to Greek modes, as con- 
comitant phenomena, is the object of his criticism. ‘London’ 
and the ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes’ seem good imitations, or 
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even interpretations, of Juvenal, because of the propensity of 
the latter to be hurried into maligning the whole human race. 
But humanity was more closely connected with his subject, 

Rome, than the mad desires of Charles XII. of Sweden with 
England. Rome was, to adopt metaphysical phraseology, at 
once a material and an efficient cause in the world. While it 
contained the elements of every phase of society in the vast 
multitude, attracted like jackals to the prey slain by the lion, 
and served as a species of seminary for the institutions and 
policy of nations, it also preserved in it the relics of that 
princely people which had subjugated so many countries, and 
was now governing and penetrating them With its own peculiar 
spirit. 

; We can fancy the cynical poet wandering through the throng, 
and mocking at every deviation in the foreigner's habits from 
what was to him the mirror of all propriety, old Rome, and 
execrating every innovation connived at by Romans themselves, 
His allusions to alien usages always wear the tone of a master’s 
scornful review of his slaves playing his part at their Saturnalia, 
or of the king of Brobdignag’s critique of Gulliver's account of 
European constitutions. Every vista to his gaze, and indeed to 
that of mankind in general, led up to, and was closed by the 
old names of the Commonwealth. His satire sets out from and 
concludes with them, because they were the centre of fashion 
and society, and the sole hope of a regenerated order of things. 
The contraction of his scope thus explains the breadth, and, it 
may be, vagueness of the extent of his subject-matter. The 
vices of any large capital may be thus confounded with the 
peculiar vices of Romans, and the natural eccentricities of 
humanity impersonated in some special example of degradation 
of the Roman nature. While this renders any imitation of him 
more plausible than, for instance, of Horace, from the expan- 
siveness of his sphere of observation, and consequently, the 
multiplication of the points of resemblance between those times 
and these, the form itself of Roman society under the Empire 
was not so very broadly marked off from that of a modern 
European capital. The life both of the poor and the wealthy 
Athenian was regulated by fashions perfectly unlike ours. 
The Greek belonged to a distinct intellectual type; the Roman 
does not appear to have done so. Some great moral qualities 
he had, obstinate but calm energy, and a grand selfish engross- 
ment in his country ; in all other respects he was less indepen- 
dent. Perhaps this very defectiveness the better fitted him for 
the sovereignty of the world. The Greek, when in circumstances 
which forbade the maintenance of his sentiments and habits 
entire, seemed to resign the former along with the latter, and 
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adopted a lower nationality. The Roman was acquisitive, and 
necessarily so; his civilization was not thus part of himself, so 
that he could put it off or on without mutilating the substance 
of his character ; that could be destroyed only by the annihilation 
of the race itself, or its purity. He availed himself of alien 
customs and discoveries in the art of life with contemptuous 
condescension: in Gaul he would borrow the vices of the Gaul, 
and exaggerate them; transferred to Syria, the Roman governor 
adopted without reluctance the contradictory follies of the 
subtle and effeminate Asiatic Greek. He did not interfuse the 
structure of society at home with any peculiar nationality ; the 
structure of it had not been raised by him; but he had, as it 
were, called together all the nations of the world, to create a 
society with all the forms of luxury, and adapted for the con- 
sumption of the riches which others amassed for him; and then 
he entered in and inhabited it. There was an air of supremacy 
in Rome, and that was all the distinctiveness and nationality 
which the capital possessed. ‘The fibres and delicate ligaments 
of Athenian intellectuality and morale pervaded and bound 
together the whole of Attic society. A kind of perfume of 
national sentiments penetrates every line of Aristophanes, each 
glowing period of Demosthenes. ‘Terence and Plautus took the 
whole when they copied a picture of Greek life; they had the 
taste to perceive that it was vain endeavouring to paraphrase 
and adapt. On the other hand, the difference between the 
difficulty of paraphrasing Horace and Juvenal is one of degree, 
not of kind, for Horace still described the unoriginal Roman life 
and manners. The picture he draws is perfect; but yet it is 
only the picture of a race, with no especial social type, living in 
luxury and refinement. The difficulty of imitating him is 
merely the difficulty of discriminating, and catching the exact 
shades and hues of his genius. It is comparatively easy to 
translate the later satirist, only because his canvass is larger, 
and the colours employed fewer and more elevating. 
Everywhere we find an undertone of regret for the old 
guilelessness of Romans, and for the not yet perished sternness 
of will and energy, which formed the basis, and almost supplied 
the place of details in the Roman disposition. Otherwise, the 
scene is an overwealthy metropolis, the residence of a court and 
a powerful aristocracy, given up to the extremes of riches and 
poverty, pride and servility. These form an antithesis, the 
strength and suddenness of which can only be explained pro- 
perly by the recollections of the assumed simplicity at one 
time of the race, and the equality of all orders as equally con- 
querors; but, in their outward phases, me | are alike features 
of society in all large cities. It may be that this very super- 
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ficial resemblance, founded on the common artificial and con- 
ventional air with which opulence conceals the picturesque 
peculiarities of national genius, has perhaps been a partial 
agent in creating that opinion of the gulf between the Empire 
and the Republic, which we have so often alluded to as proving 
prejudicial to the diligent study of the later highly interesting 
period. London, especially in the last century, with the 
abrupt chasms separating the different ranks, and the demean- 
our of defiance habitually assumed by a portion of the nobility 
towards the monarch, afforded a sufficiently obvious general 
parallel. Not to make any invidious distinction between our 
own and neighbouring capitals, or between the wrongs respec- 
tively of husbands and wives, we read in the novelists and 
dramatists of that, and, in truth, of our own era, sufficient 
complaints of ladies’ pride of ancestry to match Cornelia, nume- 
rans in dote triumphos, of the blind idolatry of French fashions, 
as, on the Palatine of Greek, and Parisian French combined 
with perfect guilelessness in the art of Murray. The hardships 
of a lady’s-maid were here, as at Rome, become proverbial; and 
Charles Lamb’s inimitable description of the cold looks hurled 
at bachelor friends are true to nature, as well as to Roman feel- 
ing. Husbands are said to have been from of old persecuted 
by mothers-in-law, as were Roman spouses; and, not only at 
home, but abroad, have matrons been found equal to masculine 
toils, even to the passionate excitement of the duel and the nice 
questions of the point of honour, if we may believe Miss Edge- 
worth. In the same delightful authoress abundant instances 
| be found of as mad a fondness for useless trinkets, servants 
and equipages, as can be alleged by the Italiar satirist. The 
extravagant love of music and musicians, to the neglect of 
domestic duties; the pre-eminence of a lap-dog in their affec- 
tions over a husband; the erection of a separate establishment 
in the same house with their lords; a love of fortune-telling, 
and hatred of step-children ; gossiping and scandal—are common 
terms in Richardson, Burney, and Sheridan, and, later, Hook. 
Even female politicians were known at so early a date; and the 
prodigy of blue-stockings was not indigenous in May-fair. Vir- 
gil and Horace were hated as cordially by husbands, as writers 
of forty years ago tell us were Richardson and Johnson; and 
the dilemma or the enthymeme was whirled about the palaces of 
Rome by fair logicians with an energy unequalled by moderns. 
When Johnson imitated, as when Juvenal composed, the aris- 
tocracy had its flatterers and parasites ever ready to swell the 
throng at the morning audience, in hope of a smile the faint 
earnest of a tide-waitership, or of an invitation to play the 
buffoon, or carve at the side-table. It had its silly fashion, 
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Walpole tells us, and one not obsolete in the time of Moore, of 
making indifferent French and foreign manners the badge of 
exclusiveness and the travelled gentleman. The poor in their 
fustian were despised by men, who, in the tinsel of masquerade 
dresses and the coteries of a German court, or Gallican modes, 
had forgotten that they were all brother-Englishmen; and 
literature was debased by the curb of a humiliating patronage. 
The foot-passenger feared, on the one hand, the patule pelves 
freely emptied from the garret-window; on the other, abuse 
and hustling by Templars and noblemen, in the guise of Mo- 
hocks or burglars, tired of worrying watchmen. A Tory or Old 
Whig country squire of the De Coverley schooi, we may well 
conceive might have read a paraphrase of the Roman, and 
deemed it excellent good sense, and a sound lesson to the radical 
city of London in its Wilkite days. 

The fault of satire of this sort is, that it is too general to 
have any particular or local purport. It does not give a picture 
of the springs of society, but of its results, without furnishing 
us with data whence we might learn whether these were the 
sum of the results of that condition of society, or only excep- 
tional, the culling, as it were, of the police reports of the 
capital. We cannot tell what proportion these terrible femmes 
savantes, female duellists, and prize-fighters, or what the noble 
garotters bore to the population, or such affairs to every-day 
life. It is certain from the satirist’s references to professional 
men, rhetoricians, schoolmasters, Jawyers, and authors, the class 
with which he sympathized as industrious, and perforce tem- 
perate from want of the means of luxury, in short, his own; 
and to a section, represented by his friend Umbricius, of men 
of slender but independent resources, that a numerous middle 
class existed at Rome (let alone the tradesmen who were mostly 
freedmen), interested in preserving order, and who would them- 
selves set an example of orderly conduct. Satire has nothing 
to do with the conduct of such a class; they are only introduced 
to furnish by their poverty proof of the universal misery of 
Rome, as though it were a peculiarity of Rome to reward talent 
ill, and a crime to refuse to remunerate every poetaster as 
though he were a Virgil. An ineradicable element of suspicion 
in our view of society through the medium of these poems, 
exists in the shape of a doubt whether the author have not for- 
gotten that it is the tendency of vice to increase in proportion 
to the population; that a city of a million must at least exhibit 
ten times as many instances of flagitiousness (the rate is of 
course always higher) as a city of a hundred thousand. He 
seems to imagine that there is something portentous in the fact 
that a district, when the number of inhabitants augments, finds 
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a larger police necessary ; that, in short, it is the property of 
men in great masses to be more virtuous then than in small! 
At all events, he seriously contrasts the happy condition of the 
city, as needing but one prison, under Tullius, with the spec- 
tacle of new jails built for the occasions of myriads of new 
residents. 

But, with all the vagueness and generality of his satires, we 
do learn positive truths from them as to the real condition of 
his nation. If the follies and extravagance of Roman dames 
but recall those of the fair masqueraders of the Pantheon, and 
the gay haunters of Ranelagh of the last century, at least they 
rebuff the parallel so popularly supposed to hold between 
imperial Rome and the framework of Asiatic society. The 
mere name of emperor has had much to do with the growth of 
this common superstition. The modern associations with that 
title, as borne by arbitrary monarchs, while they conjure up 
the idea of a contrast between the period when it became a 
sovereign’s name, and the Commonwealth, direct the attention to 
the contemporaneous scene of the despotisms of Parthia and 
Armenia. The only governments in these ages conducted by 
a single man were unadulterated despotisms ; the conception of 
a constitutional monarchy was unknown. The final immersion 
of the Roman in the Constantinopolitan empire, has perhaps 
had more to do with the rise of the fallacy. From the links at 
one end of the chain, the composition of those at the other has 
been presumed. One same definition has been deemed capable 
of including and explaining that vast compass of events and 
systems through all their various developments ; while the fancy 
loses itself in the few years intervening from the death of 
Pompey to the accession of Tiberius, as though an infinite 
abyss yawned between. The seraglios of the East have been 
transferred in thought to the reign of Claudius; and Turkish 
apathy and stupid indifference to all but native doctrines 
and customs, have been believed to find their prototype in 
the sagacious and profound stoicism of the jurisprudence 
of the Cesars’ era. The genius and the style of the great 
historian of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ have promoted and con- 
firmed the fancy. Who can read in the grand solemn march of 
his periods the records of the caprices and profligacy of Elia- 
gabalus, without involuntarily associating the fact of his 
Orientalism with all who bore or revered the title of Impe- 
rator? Yet a fallacy it is. The Roman, though he borrowed 
the manners of the East, was only externally Oriental. His 
strong individuality, his perception of the beauty of fixed law, 
and his literature were European to the core. The instances 
of female liberty and independence of control in the Satires, 
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would, by themselves, demonstrate the distinction between the 
Roman and the Asiatic. In an Arabian or even an Athenian 
story, women could not have been represented on an equal 
footing with men as to the publicity of their viciousness. 

Many of the erroneous impressions respecting the Orientalism 
of imperial Rome, might be corrected by a recurrence to the 
descendants of the Romans, however degenerate. It is curious 
to remark how completely we ignore the Italianism of old Rome. 
We seem to change our feelings and habits of thought, as well 
as our canons of criticism, when we turn from ancient to 
modern history. The difference of course is great between 
any nation in two ages, but still the points of resemblance also 
are many and important. Modern Italy, itself enslaved and 
crushed, still has points of contact in the habits of society with 
imperial Rome. Naples, with its lazzaroni ever calling for 
panem et Circenses, and ever ready to pillage the city at the 
command of the ‘kings of the lazzaroni,’ who supply their neces- 
sities; Florence, with its academies of all the arts and sciences, 
and devotion to everything beautiful and unpractical; Rome, 
with its recitations and conversaziones, and all the bustle of 
literary patronage; all Italy, with its towns where the citizen 
thinks himself a being of a superior order, a laborious peasantry 
though freer now than then, and the separation between town 
and country as marked as was the line between the civis 
Romanus and the serf who tilled the campagna; in short, 
innumerable lesser social traits and phenomena remind us of 
the City of the satires. The past is recalled yet more vividly 
by Middle-age Rome, with its perpetual latent rivalry between 
the papal civil supremacy and the claims of the great houses, 
with their boasts of old genealogies, which never united but to 
defy the government from their intrenched palace-camps ; its 
crowds of bravos within the walls, and without, the subtilty of its 
canonists forming so strange a contrast to the non-feudal rudeness 
of the far-descended baron ; with its want of reverence for sacred 
things, though to Europe a very focus of veneration, forming 
as startling an antithesis as the tales of half-licensed disorder 
in the old city, whence issued secular law and order for wild 
Germany and Euphrates; its crowds of strangers come to wait 
at court for the gift of venal offices in their own lands, mingling 
with the native population which cherished a most sincere con- 
tempt for the barbarians, as though its own descent were 
of untainted purity; and lastly, with its power of imbuing 
foreigners with its own peculiar spirit, till the whole of European 
society contained an Italian element ; how forcibly does all this 
bring back the memory of the imperial city, with its centrali- 
zation achieved spite of, and even by an anarchical capital, the 
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proud isolation of its nobles, with their fierceness and effeminacy, 
their contempt of all nations but the Greeks as barbarians, and 
their escape from any reciprocity of essential influence from 
without, while they copied, in usages and vices, every nation 
under the sun. 

The series of analogies is curious, though perhaps more 
curious than convincing, except so far as they help to show that 
we ought not to forget the Italian isthe Roman. A parallel 
better founded in some respects, may be traced between the 
Empire and France under Louis Quatorze and Louis Quinze. 
The same contrast existed in those reigns between town and 
country; the peasantry were treated as existing only for the 
sake of the nobles. The kindly bond between lord and vassal, 
established by common residence upon the land, had been 
severed by the policy of the monarchs, for many successive 
generations, who found their monarchy degraded by it into 
a suzerainty. ‘The labourer became a serf; the farmer, from 
the burden of oppressive and humiliating taxes, little better. 
The noble himself felt debased by the positive supremacy of 
the crown now confirmed, and by his positive subjection to 
personages he had been in the habit of looking upon as not 
much more than the first gentlemen in their dominions. To 
compensate for the loss of local grandeur, his privileges, rela- 
tively to the rest of the nation, were greatly enlarged. The 
noblesse became a caste, between whom and the people no 
community of feeling could exist, and for whom the nation 
appeared to toil. New imposts were levied to supply salaries 
for new offices to be conferred upon them, while the perfect 
concentration of all dignity and official power round the court 
created a regular and hereditary bureaucracy. To compensate 
themselves for their consciousness of degradation, even though 
they gained in wealth by it, the nobility ran riot in all the 
most eccentric forms of vice and prodigality, from a passion 
for snuff-boxes and buhl, to converting the thoroughfares 
beneath their palace windows into a battue. Left destitute of 
the beneficial burden of duties, by the gradual destruction of 
their feudal independence, they had neither the satisfaction 
of feeling their tenantry looking up to them for justice and 
kindness, nor the opportunities their petty principalities had 
afforded them for the acquisition of glory. They could at least 
make themselves conspicuous for their profligacy and insolence, 
and so satisfy a morbid longing for excitement. The policy of 
the court in elevating a race of new men, hereditary judges and 
the oligarchs of wealth, in the shape of parvenu army contractors 
and bankers, added a fresh incentive to this unhealthy taste for 
eccentricity ; they would outshine those men’s recent splendour 
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by something novel in the way of haughty contempt for public 
opinion. Besides this strong reseinblance between the divisions 
of society at Paris and at Rome, and the similar career of the 
aristocracy in both cities, proceeding from similar causes, the 
less extravagant phases of society im its literary and philo- 
sophical tendencies contain the same sort of analogy. Literary 
réunions, clubs, and rehearsals, and fashionable scepticism, coin- 
cident with much show of devoutness, characterise both epochs ; 
but a large residuum of difference remains. The essence of the 
peculiarity of society at Rome consisted of the actual inde- 
pendence of the emperor asserted by many of the Old Houses, 
and which was a latent sentiment in almost all. In France 
this spirit had been successfully combated and eradicated, so 
that noble and courtier had become convertible terms; whereas 
at Rome, notwithstanding that the double character was very 
generally maintained, the two aspects were left distinct. This 
idiosyncracy issued partly from that stubbornness of will and 
habit of acting for themselves, which was as evident a feature 
of the national character under the twelve Caesars, as under the 
Commonwealth. Partly it was the offspring of that respect for 
the public opinion, not of mankind but the Metropolis, which 
the elevation of a single city to be lord paramount of so many 
nations naturally produced. Public opinion was dead at Paris; 
it was strong enough in imperial Rome to force the ruler to 
pay deference to the heirs of consular and pretorian houses, 
and to force them, in their turn, to remember that they were 
once their sovereign’s peers. 

This it is which gives so special an interest to the portraiture 
of society drawn by Juvenal, and which infuses into his glowing 
delineations a significance which supplies the place of variety. 
Indeed, if we remember the connexion between the Republic 
and the Empire, and how society in the one period was the 
natural development of the condition of society in the other, 
Rome under the Cesars forms the most magnificent spectacle or 
historical pageant which the world has ever witnessed. From any 
other point of view it is a mere repetition of the glories of Xerxes 
or of Antiochus. We see acity full of palaces, and those inhabited 
each by a lord, equal still, though less heroic than when the old 
Epirot was moved by the sight, to any monarch: we see, not the 
bustle of trade showing the machinery by which the wealth was 
amassed, but riches flowing in imperceptibly by a myriad quiet 
streams from the subject world; nobles, king-like but with a 
Roman self-dependence, spending their richesin the face of the 
nations, with their levees, their clients, and their sportula, not like 
the aristocrats of a Greek state withdrawing from the rough criti- 
cisms of a dominant demus, nor, like Louis Quatorze’s courtiers, 
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mere accessories of the sovereign’s pomp. Each was by 
himself fitted to be a centre for a city-state, with his lines of 
ancestral imagines and chains of old associations suggesting 
opposition to any arrogations of superiority over himself, and 
whose family traditions were the sum of history for his depen- 
dents; so mighty, in fine, that Tiberius could only maintain 
his dignity by withdrawing from the competition of splendour. 
We see the old forms yet lingering, and linking Rome the con- 
queror and a city of warriors, with Rome the legislator and 
spendthrift ; we feel an air, even in the latter period, of empire 
as grounded on conquest, breathing from the despatches ever 
flowing in from generals who have anew subjected rebellious 
provinces, and from satraps returning from their governments 
in distant regions to resume gladly the rank of Roman citizens. 
A complete and real subjection of all these dependencies to the 
capital is discernible, so that, in fact, Urbs Roma seems the 
empire itself. The very vices of the time recal the past; nobles 
court notice and applause with republican emulation, make an 
ostentatious exhibition of profligacy, and contend with wild 
beasts and gladiators in the public circus, with the same zeal 
and the same object, glory, or at least publicity, as they besiege 
the prince they hate, and the favourite they scorn, for the 
empty titles of the consulate or the pretorship. The emperor 
himself is beheld not affecting to be of a different race, and 
with different antecedents, but proud as his nobles of his 
consular and triumphal imagines, sometimes vying with his 
courtiers in luxury and ambitious viciousness, sometimes crush- 
ing them, but all under the guise of law and the name of the 
public good, by the charge of majestas, high treason that is, 
against the state, not against the emperor. Then there is the 
state religion openly disbelieved, and seemingly answering no 
end or purpose, but kept up in all outward observances with 
jealous superstition, because a public institution, and the religion 
of the kings and nobles of the old times. By its side we observe 
a haughty philosophy, the only substitute for piety, a scheme 
which delighted in the obligations of active life, and which, with 
its inflexibility and proud indifference to casualties, was the 
— religion of a race or city of rulers, who could only 

ope to govern the nations by stern undeviating principles. 
Over all the aspects of society is spread a strange but genuine 
want of curiosity about, or contempt for, alien opinions and 
doctrines, and a cold carelessness concerning their differences, 
a habit of looking at allevents and countries with reference only 
to the effect upon the fortunes of the one city, proceeding from 
the belief that Rome was all in all, and an implicit faith in its 
sovereign destiny amounting to a deification of the Roman name. 
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This, or something like it, is the picture which may be con- 
structed out of the smouldering embers of the fire kindled in 
his own soul by the indignation of the conservative satirist at 
the abnegation of all their duties by his countrymen. His 
denunciations are partly well founded, partly at the same time 
too wide and too special; too wide, if criticised with reference 
to their due and proportionate representation of facts ; too special, 
as being a collection of vicious acts rather than a picture of the 
state of society of which they were products. He implies that 
the ancient Romans were perfectly virtuous, the men just and 
public spirited, the women modest and devoted to home. He 
ignores the tribunician contests and the licentious tyranny of the 
decemvirate, and the mania which seized upon Roman matrons, 
about the time of the Punic wars, for poisoning their husbands. 
He forgets that Nevius was persecuted for finding in the beloved 
simplicity of republican Rome as ample material for satire as he 
himself could under a luxurious despot ; so much for 


‘Tila pricrum 
Scribendi quodcunque animo flagrante liberet 
Simplicitas, cujus non audeo dicere nomen!’ 


He mixes the vices of his own epoch, when the nobles were 
humbled by seeing many of the greatest Houses annihilated, 
and when a military despotism was growing up, with those of 
the preceding generation, when at least the government was a 
Civil one, and the very anarchy and disorders indicated a 
species of rude liberty in some class or other. 

But exaggeration, though not the essence, is certainly the 
atmosphere of satire. If it be proportionate, we ought not tu 
complain of it; and certainly in Juvenal it had at least this 
redeeming quality. If he reviles his contemporaries too cyni- 
cally, he praises the past with such a glow of enthusiasm, that the 
prejudice for or against can easily be detected, and censure and pa- 
negyric rub down each other’s angles and excrescences of excess. 
With much that is bombastic, there is an air of sincerity spread 
over the whole which enforces belief in the author’s good faith. 
We can watch the process, as he lashes himself into fury at the 
scenes around him, and conjures up impossible visions of the 
innocence of old times. The. attention is rapt by his fierce 
declamation, and equally fierce derision; and, if there be no 
repose, this is a defect inseparable from the full rush and flood 
of his satire. Even in those wonderful pieces of humour, the 
description of the Cabinet Council convened by Domitian to sit 
upon the question, how and where to boil the monster turbot, 
and the scenes from a great man’s banquet, contrasting the 
humiliation of the poor proud guest with the old civic equality, 
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when all ranked together as Romans; there is something 
terrific in the mirth: it never condescends to wit; even a sneer 
is too nice and fine for it; it sometimes wears the tone of a 
snarl; it most willingly admits of a frown. Pathos there is in 
it, because there is humour; but, while far from being melo- 
dramatic, it is far from tenderness and melancholy. With 
the lamentation always mingles the undertone of a prophecy of 
vengeance. Indeed, the outbursts of fury are so continuous; 
and there is so much method in his anger, that we are sometimes 
inclined to regard it all as a mere stilted rhetorical exercise. The 
mind is overwrought by the intensity and sustained depth of his 
cynicisms; we are hurried along by his rage; and, when we 
turn away, have so far to drop to regain the ordinary level of 
feeling, that we cannot measure the frankness of the poet’s 
passion ; and so we compensate ourselves for the exhaustion of our 
emotions, by setting it down for rhetoric and declamation. But 
he had no fancied wrongs common to the whole human race to 
dilate upon. Rome, in truth, could not run a middle course; 
and the sloth and profligacy of the bearers of the old names, 
seemed to one who acknowledged no natural line of division 
between the Romans of the age of the Republic and the Empire, 
to be a wilful abandonment of the grandest destiny to which 
ever nation was heir. His gaze only took in Rome; no flight 
of anger seemed forced or unnatural for such a theme ; no topics 
too wide or vague, when the one city was to him the human race. 
All foreign influences appeared to him to have but one end, the 
treacherous sapping of the commanding spirit, and the filching 
away of the talisman of Rome, that energy which did without 
fear what prudence advised. The hero Greek of Thermopylae 
and Leuctra was in his eyes nothing but the countryman of the 
Greculus esuriens, the pest of Rome; all alike came under 
Grecia mendax. His verse rages alike against the foul mys- 
teries of Isis and the pure faith of Judaism, as though 


‘Nil preeter nubes et cceli numen adorant,’ 


(for the broad distinctions between Judaism and Christianity he 
had no eye); and then, as being perfectly unconscious of the 
nullity of its religion, he soars *into a noble appeal to Heaven 
against the degradation of his infidel country! Sometimes again 
he babbles of green fields, and cottage hearths, and violets, and 
the simple comforts of a country house, as prettily as Horace 
could himself have done. But, whether it be the Numen aque, 
the venerable fountain of the primeval goddess Egeria, or the 
innocent gaiety and festivity of the rural feast, or a song of 
thankfulness for the escape of a friend from the dangers of 
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shipwreck, the calm is merely that of a river before a fall. 
Whatever the immediate subject, the spirit of satire never 
is still; there is a moral and a sarcasm on imperial Rome, 
even in 
‘Di, majorum umbris tenuem et sine pondere terram 
Spirantesque crocos, et in urnd perpetuum ver, 
Qui preceptorem sancti voluere parentis 
Esse loco.’ 


The age of satire is past with us; no nation should wish to 
see it revived; for, einen the exaggeration, some dreadful 
basis of rottenness, in society or politics, is sure to underlie the 
apparent declamation. We need not fear it will, at least at 
present, take in England the tone it assumed at Rome. The 
structure of society is corrupt enough here, no doubt ; we have 
hundreds of moor | problems as yet unexplained; but the in- 
fluence of the middle classes denies both to crime and to satire 
the tragic majesty which was not alien to the rampant indi- 
viduality of imperial and aristocratic Rome. We have ‘ Punch,’ 
and the adventures of ‘ Brown, Jones, and Robinson,’ in the 
place of Juvenal and Persius. But let us not neglect therefore, 
or lose the power of appreciating the Roman. 
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Art. III.—History of Civilisation in England. By Henry 
Tuomas Bucgtze. J. W. Parker and Son. 1857. Vol. 1. 


Varyine almost more widely than the languages spoken by 
man are the characteristics assumed by every nation as the 
certain signs of civilisation. Habit reconciles us to much; 
custom consecrates many things about which a doubt might 
arise were they brought into practice now for the first time. 
Who shall construct a formula wide enough to exclude nothing 
deserving of the name, yet so rigidly close to the truth as to 
include nothing that will not stand the test of impartial 
investigation? Is one not tempted to admire, almost to envy, 
the comprehensive exclusiveness of the reply of the Italian 
waiter, in a ‘respectable hotel,’ who being asked by his 
English guest for a dish of the local chestnut meal, answered in 
indignation and disgust, ‘Qui siamo civilizati, qui non mangiamo 
polenta?’ 

The book which we have named above is an exceedingly 
important addition to the existing stock of information on the 
subject. No higher praise can be given to any man than that 
he is the master of his matter; and Mr. Buckle is certainly 
worthy, both by ability and by attainments, to fulfil the task he 
has undertaken to perform. And if the great amount of read- 
ing he has gone through, the wide fields of knowledge he has 
traversed and surveyed, have apparently left certain traces on 
the mind of the author, it is no more than might reasonably 
be expected from the results of so gigantic a toil, so bewildering 
an investigation. ‘The traveller from regions unmapped, scarcely 
known before, returns perhaps maimed for life, or with a con- 
stitution permanently touched by malaria. Is it surprising if a 
man who has explored empires of thought of immense extent 
comes back grim and battered, with his personal peculiarities 
stiffened and exaggerated into enduring and repulsive perma- 
nence by the long continuance of labour? By dint of repeatedly 
reiterating the same sentiments, Mr. Buckle appears to have 
convinced himself that they are true. Throughout he is perti- 
naciously dogmatic: throughout very intolerant to anything 
that opposes his views, and generally wanting in respect to 
institutions venerable for their origin and their antiquity, espe- 
cially to religious belief. Yet it is a book equally note-worthy 
for power and research, for unwearied industry, and for forcible 
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combination. And if, in the course of the remarks we have 
made, we have felt ourselves constrained to differ from the 
opinion —— by the author, we have dissented with the 
deference due to so rare a union of powers. 

The volume before us is only the first of the contemplated 
history. Moreover, it only contains a portion of the introduc- 
tion to that work. As this colossal fragment, however, consists 
of more than 850 pages, it is clearly impossible to give our 
readers any idea of the contents by extracts alone; we must, 
therefore, beg them to follow us through a slight summary of the 
method laid down as employed in the investigation. 

Mr. Buckle begins by stating that of all the branches of 
human knowledge, history is the one on which most has been 
written—the position held by it in popular estimation being best 
evidenced by the share occupied by that study in all plans of 
education. For the compilation the records of past time have 
been ransacked—the tombs of the long dead pillaged—deserted 
ruins explored—inscriptions studied—coins marshalled and 
compared; and the information thus gained stored in many 

oodly volumes, embellished with every vigour of language. 
Religvons, laws, sciences, arts, inventions, manners, climates, 
food,—everything that concerns human creatures has been the 
subject of diligent inquiry. But the results have not been 
adequate to the labour bestowed. History has hardly been 
attempted as a unity. Materials have been collected—the 
land has been repeatedly surveyed; but the guides who have 
attempted to lead men across the ‘forgotten fields’ of past 
ages, have rather sought to direct their followers to the parti- 
cular points of view they thought most interesting, or to tell 
their own histories, like Childe Harold lying beside a cblumn or 
a castle, than to guide men to a real comprehension of the relics 
of long ago. Though the study of the subject has received 
great attention in recent times, no generalization has been 
attempted; and history as a science is almost unknown. In 
every other branch of knowledge the mists in which a science 
was first enveloped have been found to become less dense as 
the students have toiled along the upward road. Regularity 
has been found to exist where everything seemed at first most 
irregular. Order where everything seemed given over to con- 
fusion. The question arises, Shall we, or shall we not, find 
the same in history? Are the events of man’s existence guided 
by an overruling and therefore inscrutable Providence, or are 
they linked together in one interminable chain of cause and 
effect? Mr. Buckle, as a disciple of M. Comte, decides for the 
latter, after weighing and rejecting the only other alternative, 
that chance rules all things; because he considers that the asser- 
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tion of a providential government of mankind is gratuitous, and, 
by its nature, incapable of proof. Wandering tribes of savages, 
however, would, it is Mr. Buckle’s opinion, be likely to consider 
all things as the results of chance as long as they remained in 
the nomadic state; and that they would be likely to change 
this opinion when they had so far advanced in civilisation as 
to embark in agricultural pursuits,—being led to connect the 
phenomena of harvest with some hidden, beneficent, super- 
natural influence. From this foundation Mr. Buckle proceeds 
to evolve a theory, which certainly possesses the merit of 
originality—it is this: That from the circumstances of life 
above stated, those living in that state in which every event is 
referred to chance might originate in their minds the doctrine 
of Free Will; while those whose maintenance was secured by the 
more settled tenure, might, on their part, be mentally impelled 
towards the opposite doctrine of Predestination. The student, 
at this stage of the inquiry, after balancing, perplexed, between 
a vision of a native Australian pondering, boomerang in hand, 
over the body of a slaughtered kangaroo, on the subtleties of 
Arminius; and the natural antipodes a red man who has just 
cultivated his maize patch on one of the small islands in Lake 
St. Laurence, musing over his pipe on the grim dogmas of 
Calvin, is only too happy to find, a little further on, both these 
doctrines set aside as non-essential to the main object of the 
work. In their place, the following series of propositions is 
laid down:—That every action is the result of some motive ; 
and that every motive is the result of some antecedent. That, 
therefore, if we knew every antecedent, we could infer every 
result. Further, that, as every antecedent is mental or exter- 
nal, all the vicissitudes of the human race must arise from the 
double action of external phenomena on the mind, or of mental 
phenomena on external things—man modifying nature, and 
nature modifying man. We are thus brought into the pre- 
sence of the first problem, to ascertain the method of discovering 
the laws of this double modification. To do this the more 
readily, we must decide which element is the more powerful. 
For this purpose certain preliminary investigations are re- 
quired. 


‘ But before entering into this examination, it will be convenient to state 
some of the most decisive proofs we now possess, of the regularity with 
which mental phenomena succeed each other. By this means the pre- 
ceding views will be strengthened ; and we shall at the same time be able 
to see what those resources are which have been already employed in 
elucidating this great subject. That the results actually effected are ex- 
tremely valuable, is evident not only from the wide surface which the 
generalizations cover, but also from the extraordinary precautions with 
which they have been made The most comprehensive inferences 
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respecting the actions of men, which are admitted by all parties as incon- 
testable truths, are derived from this, or from analogous sources.’ 


Proofs also are produced of the uniformity with which cer- 
tain phenomena succeed each other under certain circumstances. 
Mr. Buckle’s object being to show that the actions of men are 
governed by the state of society in which they live—every 
action of every human creature being reducible to one of the 
two classes, the virtuous or the vicious: if, therefore, we can 
discover that there exists a regular law in the recurrence of 
virtuous deeds, we may infer that a similar law exists among 
vices; the one set of actions being as it were supplementary to 
the other. Now no government, unfortunately for the purpose, 
has ever yet thought it worth while to obtain statistics as to 
the number of the virtuous actions of its subjects. The good 
deeds of men being thus writ in water, the chasm which would 
otherwise be hopeless is bridged over by the mournful records 
of crime. Authorities are cited to show that crimes recur with 
a most remarkable regularity even in details. It is possible, 
painful as the idea may be, to anticipate within moderate limits 
of error, not only what number of criminals will be brought to 
justice in the succeeding year, but even to prognosticate what 
proportion of them will be charged with various offences ; for 
instance, how many cases of stabbing with intent to murder 
will in all probability occur. In other circumstances which 
have been tabulated, the same tendency towards systematic 
recurrence appears. <A regularity is detected in the number of 
letters which annually perplex the Post-office authorities by 
being committed to their care, without directions. The same 
facts appear among the marriages contracted in the United 
Kingdom; which are shown not to depend on the good will of 
the parties concerned, but on the state of the wages of the 
father and paymaster of the future family—the number in- 
creasing in prosperous, diminishing in hard times. While this 
cause regulates the number of alliances formed, the proportions 
of the different ages at which the contract is reciprocally en- 
tered into, recur with an identical regularity ; little as it may 
enter into the heads of the individuals themselves as they kneel 
before the altar, that they are playing necessary parts in the 
great social drama. 

These variations, resting or large and general causes, appear 
to work out their consequences without regard to the wills or 
temperaments of the individuals concerned. Hence Mr. Buckle 
deduces the ‘great social law that the moral actions of men are 
the product, not of their volition but of their antecedents ;’ and 
goes on to look forward to the time when the undeviating regu- 
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larity of the moral world will be as little matter for doubt as 
the regularity of the material. 

‘ For since history deals with the actions of men, and since their actions 
are merely the product of a collision between internal and external pheno- 
mena, it becomes necessary to examine the relative importance of those 
phenomena; to inquire into the extent to which their Sewn are known; 
and to ascertain the resources for future discovery possessed by these two 
great classes, the students of the mind and the students of nature. This 
task I shall endeavour to accomplish in the next two chapters ; and if I do 
so with anything approaching to success, the present work will at least 
have the merit of contributing something towards filling up that wide and 
dreary chasm, which, to the hindrance of our knowledge, separates 
subjects that are intimately related, and should never be disunited.’ 


And here we must pause for a moment to take breath. 
Events may perfectly follow each other in a complete system of 
regularity, and yet be governed, not by surrounding circum- 
stances merely, but by a providential permission of these very 
circumstances, ordered thus for the training, for the trial, for 
the ultimate perfection of man. But we think, that, apart from 
this, the very circumstances which have been alluded to, may 
be shown to be so far within the power and under the direction 
of individuals as to cause them to be only to a very limited 
extent, motive influences at all. ‘The array of statistics mar- 
shalled by Mr. Buckle is very formidable; and we are fully 
aware that the instances cited are but, so to speak, the heads 
of columns which might have been brought to bear on the 
point disputed. We will not stop for a moment to discuss 
the weight to be assigned to the disturbing causes to which he 
alludes; for the fact which he glances at a little further on, at 
p. 139, that the average duration of life has become, in Eng- 
land, decidedly longer within a comparatively recent period, 
might, we think, have given cause to modify the confidence 
with which the general assertion is made. The branch of 
statistical research which deals with this subject has been culti- 
vated even with greater care than that connected with criminal 
jurisprudence. About a hundred years have elapsed since Dr. 
Price framed the celebrated Northampton Tables, from obser- 
vations made on the rate of mortality in that town. These 
tables were for many years almost universally used by the assu- 
rance offices; we believe that they are still continually referred 
to; and it is barely possible to estimate the number or the money 
value of the contracts which have been entered into on the 
faith of their correctness. Nor is there any reason to doubt 
that they coincided almost exactly with the truth, when origi- 
nally framed. But what is the case now? They give, at the 
present time, decidedly too large a rate of mortality. And this 
difference is referred by the most competent authorities, not to 
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errors of observation, but to the real improvement of life which 
has taken place, from the introduction of vaccination, more 
temperate habits of society, better medical assistance, cheaper 
clothing, and greater cleanliness in towns. There is also much 
reason to believe that the present average duration of life is 
considerably below the rate which might be attained under 
more favourable sanitary conditions, with better and more 
abundant food, and with more judicious modes of living. Nor 
is this any mere dream of a visionary enthusiast. It is re- 
corded in the returns of the Registrar-General, published last 
October, for the Quarter then completed, ‘that if the mortality 
‘in the towns had been at the same rate as the mortality in the 
‘ other districts, the deaths, instead of amounting to 55,733, 
‘ would have only amounted to 38,080. Thus, in ninety-two 
‘ days, 17,653 persons perished untimely in England. What 
‘ was the cause of this great destruction of life? Evidently 
‘ the violation of the natural laws of life.’ The very interesting 
paper read by Dr. Southwood Smith at the Birmingham meeting 
of the National Association for the promoting of Social Science, 
alludes to the same fact even in stronger terms, being based 
on observations spreading over a longer period than has elapsed 
since the date of Dr. Price’s labours, and shows, that in 1790 
the expectation of life was increased by fully one-fourth, as 
compared with its duration in the year 1690; that is to say, 
that if in 1690 a person aged thirty could reasonably expect to 
live thirty years, in 1790 a person of the same age could 
reasonably expect to live thirty-seven years. Now, is it not 
notorious that the greatest difficulty prevails in persuading the 
multitude of the people to adopt the precautions necessary 
even to their own personal health and comfort? Has not all the 
progress that has been made, imperfect as it is, resulted from 
the zealous labours of a few? If, therefore, a scattered handful 
has been able to leaven the mass thus in material matters, may 
it not be possible for as small a band to exert an equal influence 
in moral matters as well? Indeed, the very evidence of statistics 
looks forward with strong hope to a future of this kind. At the 
same meeting held recently, under Lord Brougham’s auspices, 
at Birmingham, from the papers read before which we just now 
quoted, it was clearly demonstrated that the great centres of po- 
pulation in England were likewise the strongholds of immorality 
and crime. This state of things was referred, in very great 
measure, to the overcrowding too generally practised among the 
dwellingsof the poor: anovercrowding likely to exist toan unusual 
extent in neighbourhoods where a rapid extension of the popu- 
lation has been caused by some new and extraordinary demand 
for labour; and, in consequence, the workmen have been even 
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worse housed than usual. A decided opinion was also expressed, 
that an improvement in domestic proprieties would be speedily 
followed by an improvement in social condition. If, therefore, 
social improvements may be looked upon as the certain pre- 
cursors of moral and material progress—if also the ameliorations 
lie so close to the surface of things, that they may be reached 
by the machinery of a district rate, what weight are we to allow 
to this law of the dependence of man on circumstances which 
surround him, when those very circumstances are liable to fluc- 
tuations so considerable. Surely this law, capable of being 
modified thus widely, sinks into a mere secondary rank. And 
without taking into consideration those brighter lights, those 
men to whom, like Luther or Wesley, it has been granted to 
leave the mark of their powerful intellect stamped on the 
conduct of many succeeding generations, of many who have 
neither seen the faces nor even sometimes spoken the language 
of those by whom they have nevertheless been greatly led,— 
how many names will occur, even in the narrowest neighbour- 
hood, of those who 


‘have broken the bonds of circumstance, 
And made by force their merits known ;’ 


who have risen, in the vigour of their might, or by the in- 
tegrity of their lives, far above the apparently hopeless level of 
‘ surrounding circumstances ?’ 

Meanwhile, Mr. Buckle has placed himself in this dilemma. 
Further on in his volume, p. 204, he maintains that religious 
persecution and war, the ‘ two oldest, greatest, most inveterate 
* and most widely-spread evils which have ever been known, are 
‘ constantly, though on the whole slowly, diminishing,’ and that 
their diminution has been effected ‘solely by the activity of the 
‘ human intellect, and by the inventions and discoveries which 
‘ in a long course of successive ages, man has been able to make. 
‘ Since, then, in the two most important phenomena which the 
* progress of society presents, the moral laws have been steadily 
‘ and invariably subordinate to the intellectual laws, there arises 
‘a strong presumption that in inferior matters the same process 
* has been followed.’ Either, therefore, if crimes do recur with 
the complete regularity presupposed, society cannot be advancing, 
which Mr. Buckle considers that it does; or if society does ad- 
vance, how can the register of crimes remain stationary, while in 
the most important phenomena the signs of amelioration are so 
evident? Wecannot consider that in this chapter Mr. Buckle has 
in the least maintained his ground: throughout it, there appears 
to us a decided tendency on his part to confuse the completely 
separate ideas of general sequence, and necessary connexion. 
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In tracing the infant fortunes of a nation, we are further 
informed— 


‘That of all the great social improvements, the accumulation of wealth 
must be the first, because without it there can be neither taste nor leisure 
for that acquisition of knowledge on which, as I shall hereafter prove, the 
progress of civilisation depends. Now it is evident that among an entirely 
ignorant people, the rapidity with which wealth is created will be solely 
regulated by the physical peculiarities of their country, At a later period, 
and when the wealth has been capitalized, other causes come into play ; 
but until this occurs, the progress can only depend on two circumstances : 
first, on the energy and regularity with which labour is conducted; and 
secondly, on the returns made to that labour by the bounty of nature. And 
these two causes are themselves the result of physical antecedents, The re- 
turns made to labour are governed by the fertility of the soil, which is itself 
regulated partly by the admixture of its chemical components, partly by the 
extent to which, from rivers or from other natural causes, the soil is irri- 
gated, and partly by the heat and humidity of the atmosphere. On the 
other hand, the energy and regularity with which labour is conducted, will 
be entirely dependent on the influence of climate, This will display itself 
in two different ways. The first, which is a very obvious consideration, is, 
that if the heat is intense, men will be indisposed, and in some degree un- 
fitted, for that active industry which in a milder climate they might willingly 
have exerted. The other consideration, which has been less noticed, but is 
equally important, is, that climate influences labour, not only by enervating 
the labourer or by invigorating him, but also by the effect it produces on 
the regularity of his habits.’ 


It might, perhaps, be open to inquiry, how the process of 
accumulating wealth would proceed among an ‘ entirely igno- 
rant people,’ if such a people ever existed. Instead, however, 
of laying too much weight on such trifles, one is rather inclined 
to rejoice in the possession of so sweeping a law as this, which 
appears ready at once to adapt itself to the narrowest or the 
widest circumstances, to explain by an easy method why a 
Whitby cobleman differs from a Neapolitan fisherman, or the 
whole English nation from the Chinese. But, a few sentences 
further on, the whole philosophic fabric of this clause, elaborated 
with so much care, is sapped in its vitals by the statement that 


‘There are, no doubt, other circumstances which operate with considerable 
force, and which, in a more advanced state of society, possess an equal, 
and sometimes a superior, influence.’ 


No doubt, indeed, there are; or else how could it happen that 
where a race of men has remained unchanged, with climate and 
soil unaltered, perhaps even improved, the position of the 
people as a nation has shifted so greatly? How, for example, 
to go no further for an instance, could Spain have dwindled 
into the mere wreck of the past she is, if ‘ physical antecedents’ 
were invariably followed by the same results? No doubt 
‘other circumstances’ have great weight; yet does not this 
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admission, though inevitable, almost completely invalidate the 
force of the previous position ? 

Returning, however, to the twofold series of causes under 
which the author has distributed all powers operative over 
man, the next chapter is devoted to an examination of the 
influence exercised by physical laws over the organization of 
society, and the character of individuals. The physical agents 
by which the human race is most powerfully affected, may be 
briefly classed under four heads—climate, food, soil, and the 
general aspect of nature; the last having produced its main 
results chiefly by exciting the imagination, and disposing the 
mind to receive various superstitions. ‘The close connexion, 
the immense influence of the first three points, the force they 
have brought to bear on the numbers, manners, and wealth 
of a people, will be recognised at a glance. While discussing 
these matters, Mr. Buckle makes some remarks on the severity 
of the climate in Norway and Sweden, which, by rendering con- 
tinued agricultural industry impracticable, is alleged to induce 
a certain fickleness and instability of character, hitherto con- 
sidered only to pertain to the denizens of the South. We can- 
not but think the fair fame of our Northern friends harshly 
impugned on somewhat insufficient grounds. Certainly popular 
opinion holds a different doctrine. The development of the 
Mongols, Tartars, and Arabs, when transplanted from arid to 
fertile soils and climates, is also noticed, and an acute comparison 
drawn between a son of the desert in his tent, and his more 
accomplished progeny at Cordova :— 

‘ La Terra molle e lieta e dilettosa 
Simili a se gli abitator produce.’ 

In Europe, climate,—in Asia and Africa, soil,—have most 
powerfully affected the condition of the people. Climatic 
influence appears to be more favourable to a continued advance 
in knowledge than the influence of soil: and for this reason, 
that the maximum powers of soil appear to have been soonest 
reached. The argument proceeds as follows; and we must say 
that Mr. Buckle proves these elementary points with that 
plethora of knowledge and quotation which rather fatigues than 
edifies the reader. Wages are regulated by the proportion 
existing between the fund whence labour is paid, and the number 
of labourers among whom that fund is to be divided ; the num- 
ber of labourers is influenced in the long run by the plenty or 
scarcity of food. Food is required by man for two purposes— 
to maintain that animal heat without which the functions of 
life would cease; and to supply the waste continually taking 
place in the tissues, that is, in the mechanism of the frame. 
In hot climates less of both descriptions of food ia requisite. 
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Hence population has a tendency to increase faster in hot than 
in cold climates. -In these latter, nourishment is not only less 
accessible, but more of it is required; and more also in propor- 
tion of the heat-giving description, which, being principally 
animal food, is at the same time the more costly. Hence, in 
uncivilised cold countries, more courage—and in all cold coun- 
tries, more effort—is needed to obtain food than in hot. And 
hence also the tendency of wages in cold regions is to be high ; 
in warmer lands to be low. Civilisation arose in Asia, Africa, 
and Central America, under the circumstances induced by hot 
climates; but in Europe mainly under the influences exerted 
by cold. As an inquiry into these matters will indicate the 
intimate connexion between the physical and moral world, and 
the reasons why so many ancient civilisations fell away after 
reaching an early maturity, Mr. Buckle proceeds to examine 
the subject more in detail. Earliest on the roll stands Hindostan. 
Skin-deep as the effects have been, ‘ Primus in Indis,’ might 
probably be inscribed on the banner of civilisation, as well as 
on the colours so bravely borne on those shores. In those torrid 
lands, the main nourishment of the people has alyays been of 
the character pointed out as prevailing in hot climates—farina- 
ceous food, and principally rice. And even this easily-raised 
and cheaply-produced grain is supplanted by one cheaper still 
in the south of India. Singularly enough, this facility of pro- 
curing food is accompanied, almost invariably, by great social 
inequalities among the people. 


‘In India, slavery—abject, eternal slavery—was the natural state of the 
great body of the people; it was the state to which they were doomed by 
physical laws utterly impossible to resist. The energy of those laws is, 
in truth, so invincible, that wherever they have come into play, they have 
kept the productive classes in perpetual subjection, There is no instance on 
record of any tropical country, in which wealth having been extensively 
accumulated, the people have escaped their fate ; no instance in which the 
heat of the climate has not caused an unequal distribution, first of wealth, 
and then of political and social power.’ 


The wealth of any country can only be allotted into four 
great divisions: Rent, Wages, Profit, and Interest. Interest 
being the measure of profit, if interest and rent be high, wages 
must be low. Now, in India rent is very high. In England 
and Scotland rent has been roughly estimated at one-fourth of 
the gross produce; in France, at one-third; in America, as is 
well known, far less; but in India it is usually estimated at 
one-half, and sometimes rises even to more. The rate of inte- 
rest being also very high, it follows that wages must be very 
low indeed; and the very fertility of the soil and geniality of 
the climate have greatly assisted in this result ; since the one, 
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by producing abundant supplies—the other, by reducing the 
wants of man to the minimum possible, have stimulated popu- 
lation to such an extent, that the competition for employment 
among their numbers tends to keep them all at the lowest point 
on the scale. Hence, in India the condition of a large portion 
of the people has been always nearly allied to that of slaves. 
The history of Egypt, where dates and dhourra take the place 
of rice, coincides with that of Hindostan in most respects. 
The magnificent structures, the monuments of past despotic 
dynasties in both countries, are the evidences, not of an 
advanced civilisation, but of a reckless disregard of human 
suffering. 


‘In Egypt asin India,...... everything tended to favour the upper 
ranks of society, and to depress the lower. Between the two was an 
immense and impassable gap. If a member of the industrious classes 
changed his usual employment, or was known to pay attention to political 
matters, he was severely punished; and under no circumstances was the 
possession of land allowed to an agricultural labourer, to a mechanic, or 
indeed to any one except the king, the clergy, and the army. The people 
at large were little better than beasts of burden; and all that was expected 
from them was an unremitting and unrequited labour. If they neglected 
their work they ‘were flogged; and the same punishment was frequently 
inflicted upon domestic servants, and even upon women. These and 
similar regulations were well conceived; they were admirably suited to 
that vast social system, which, because it was based on despotism, could 
only be upheld by cruelty,’ 


If we cross the Atlantic, we find the leading features repro- 
duced, with startling fidelity, under the same climatic influences. 
Mexico and Peru were the most highly civilised districts of the 
New World at the epoch when Columbus landed there. In 
Mexico, maize and bananas—in Peru, these vegetables, con- 
jointly with potatoes—take the place of the rice and dhourra of 
the Eastern World. In both countries the inhabitants were 
divided into two sections, the lower of which paid all the taxes, 
and was likewise controlled in the most minute actions of life. 
Here, too, we are confronted with the reappearance of one of 
the most singular institutions of Egypt and Hindostan. Castes 
were recognised, though not legally binding, in Mexico; in 
Peru they were rigidly enforced. Both countries possess 
immense ruins of buildings of a similar character to those of 
Egypt and India, consecrated like them by the accumulated 
wiches of thousands. Mr. Buckle then proceeds to inves- 
tigate, in a few brilliant pages the natural causes which have 
occasioned Brazil to lag behind always in the race of progress. 
The vapours borne along by the trade-winds, pent up against 
the giant wall of the Andes, cause an excess of moisture, which, 
accompanied by the tropical heat, develops from the fertile soil 
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a vegetation unequalled in any quarter of the globe. The rank 
exuberance of these tangled forests swarms with reptiles, insects, 
wild cattle, and ferocious animals in countless profusion. The 
extent of the country is immense. Which of us, in thinking 
of the Empire of Brazil, is aware that its territory exceeds that 
of the United States in size ; or that a line drawn from its 
northern to its southern boundary, would more than reach from 
Liverpool to the shore of Nova Scotia? But amid the prodi- 
gality of Nature, man is dwarfed into insignificance. Barely 
the fiftieth part of this fertile region is cultivated; and the habits 
of the majority of the spare population are as barbarous as ever. 
These instances enable us to understand why it has been that 
the slowly-acquired civilisation of temperate climates has been 
more permanent in results than the swiftly blooming, swifter 
fading flowers of the tropical zone. 

After climatic influences, the workings of the aspects of 
Nature are considered. These are more powerful in tropical 
countries, which are the most frequently devastated by torna- 
does, pestilences, and earthquakes—the last the only natural 
phenomenon the terror inspired by which is not deadened but 
increased by familiarity. By these visitations the activity of 
the imagination is roused; resting mainly on the fact of the 
weakness of man in the presence of these mighty powers, 
Mr. Buckle gives a powerful description of— 


‘ The works of nature, which in India are of startling magnitude ..... 
In the great centre of Asiatic civilisation, the energies of the human race 
are confined, and as it were intimidated by the surrounding phenomena, 
Besides the dangers incidental to tropical climates, there are those noble 
mountains, which seem to touch the sky, and from whose sides are dis- 
charged mighty rivers, which no art can divert from their course, and which 
no bridge has been able to span. ‘There too are impassable forests, whole 
countries lined with interminable jungle, and beyond them, again, dreary 
and boundless deserts; all teaching man his own feebleness, and his in- 
ability to cope with natural forces, Without, and on either side, there are 
great seas, ravaged hy tempests far more destructive than any known in 
Europe, and of such sudden violence, that it is impossible to guard against 
their effects. And as if in those regions everything combined to cramp 
the activity of man, the whole line of coast, from the mouth of the Ganges 
to the extreme south of the Peninsula, does not contain a single safe and 
capacious harbour, not one port that affords a refuge, which is perhaps 
more necessary there than in any other part of the world.’ 


The cases of Italy and Spain, where a somewhat similar 
analogy may be traced, are cited :— 


*‘ Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions are more frequent and more de- 
structive in Italy, and in the Spanish and Portuguese peninsula, than in any 
other of the great countries; and it is precisely there that superstition is most 
rife, and the superstitious classes most powerful. Those were the countries 
where the Clergy first established their authority, where the worst cor- 
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ruptions of Christianity took place, and where superstition has during the 
longest period retained the firmest hold. To this may be added another 
circumstance, indicative of the connexion between these physical pheno- 
mena and the predominance of the imagination. Speaking generally, the 
fine arts areaddressed more to the imagination ; the sciences, to the intellect. 
Now it is remarkable, that all the greatest painters, and nearly all the 
greatest sculptors, modern Europe has possessed, have been produced by 
the Italian and Spanish peninsulas,’ 


Here, apparently, Mr. Buckle’s theory has forced him to 
assume that art was strongly developed in Spain and Portugal ; 
the fact being, on the contrary, that the art of these countries 
was entirely due to foreign influence; and, during the last 
hundred years at least, it would not be difficult, we think, to 
show as great names among sculptors in the lands north of the 
Alps and Pyrenees as in the sunnier climes beyond them. 

In Europe generally, however, the aspects of Nature have 
been exhibited in a milder form; and the reasoning powers of 
man there less depressed in consequence. In India, where 
Nature, though usually smiling, can frown at times, the litera- 
ture of the country is found to be highly imaginative. By the 
side of this, the writings of Greece, more exempt from these 
influences, appear cold and tame in comparison with those 
monstrous stretches of fancy. But there is a deeper stain on 
the annals of India even than the foulness of parts of that 
degraded literature. There, asin Mexico and Peru, the religion, 
more openly based on terror than any other form of idolatry, 
claimed probably the largest offerings of human life of any 
system of theology, and founded the temple on the debasement 
of the worshipper. 

The next / commences with specially noting the fact, 
that beyond the boundaries of Europe, the aspects of Nature 
have been more powerful than in Europe. The victories gained 
by man over matter are named; and Mr. Buckle takes the 
opportunity of proving, to his own satisfaction, that famine is 
now an impossibility. 

* In other instances, where the products of the external world have been 
refractory, man has succeeded in destroying what he could hardly hope to 
subjugate. ‘The most cruel diseases, such as the plague, properly so called, 
and the leprosy of the Middle Ages, have entirely disappeared from the 
civilised parts of Europe, and it is scarcely possible that they should ever 
again be seen there. Wild beasts and birds of prey have been extirpated, 
and are no longer allowed to infest the haunts of civilised men. Those 
frightful famines, by which Europe used to be ravaged several times in 
every century, have ceased; and so successfully have we grappled with 
them, that there is not the slightest fear of their ever returning with any- 
thing like their former severity. Indeed, our resources are now so great, 
that we could, at worst, only suffer from a slight and temporary scarcity ; 


since in the present state of knowledge, the evil would be met at the outset 
by remedies which chemical science could easily suggest.’ 
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The Irish famine, being too fresh in the minds of his readers 
to be passed over, is stated as an ‘ exception;’ but the reasons 
given for this do not seem to us by any means to place it in 
the category of the exceptions that are commonly said to 
prove the rule. And the ravages of the oidion on the Continent, 
the vines rooted out from Madeira, and the failure of the silk 
crop last year, may serve to remind us that such an event is 
still within the limits of possibility. Yet the industry of suc- 
cessive generations has effected much; and Holland is justly 
quoted as an instance of the manner in which man has modi- 
fied Nature. Might not that land, made and maintained by 
unceasing effort, defended as much by the spade as by the 
sword, be equally quoted for an instance of the extent to which 
Nature, however much subdued, has modified the habits and 
the mind of man? Or, again, looking at the nobler side of the 
Dutch character, might we not truly decide that not to greater 
intellectual powers, but to a stronger moral nature, must be 
ascribed the noble career of that little commonwealth ? 

After all deductions, however, there remains a sufficient resi- 
duum of facts to enable us to assent to Mr. Buckle’s proposition 
—that since, in Europe, civilisation is marked by a diminishing 
influence of physical laws, and an increasing influence of 
mental laws, the latter are those to which our attention should 
chiefly be devoted. The question then arises—How are these 
mental laws to be discovered? Is the method adopted by the 
metaphysical inquirer to study the operations of his own mind, 
to be employed, or not? Clearly not, in Mr. Buckle’s opinion ; 
since whichever of the great divisions of metaphysical thinkers 
is followed, that which studies sensations, or that which studies 
ideas, in either case, the material and the instrument being the 
same, it becomes impossible to include all the phenomena, 
Hence Mr. Buckle, rejecting this method, elects to generalize 
the laws of mind from a comprehensive survey of the history of 
man; and immense indeed is the landscape exhibited to the 
gaze of the inquirer. Immense as it is, it parts itself at once 
into two great natural divisions, distinctly separated from each 
other as the two sections of the view which bursts on the 
traveller who descends the steep southern slope of the Alps. 
On the one side the massy, spotless, eternal hills; on the other, 
the wide, genial, cultivated plain, rich with the labours, deco- 
rated with the successes of man, ‘Thus, all mental actions are 
either moral or intellectual: the first relating to our duties, the 
second to our knowledge. It is necessary to discover which 
element is the more important. Mr. Buckle divides the one 
part from the other in a broad, sweeping way, passing over the 
numerous instances in which the two elements are intertwined 
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into an inseparable whole—the parts of the view, so to say, 
where the spurs of the mountains run deep into the rich soil of 
the meadows ; where the living streams bear the memory of the 
distant rocks, far among the dust of the scorching fields. He 
goes on to argue, that it is impossible to prognosticate whether 
the faculties of mind are likely to be greater in a child born in 
Europe than in one born in the most barbarous country (pas- 
sing over, to lay down this conclusion, Dr. Pritchard’s opinion, 
that the present inhabitants of Britain have, ‘ from some cause 
or other, more capacious brain-cases than their forefathers,’ and 
the apparently equally well-ascertained fact, that the European 
has from twenty to thirty cubic inches more brain than the 
Papuan of New Guinea—which might seem to justify a con- 
trary belief) ; that hence nothing is owing to natural ability, but 
everything to circumstances; and that the moral and intellec- 
tual conduct of man will be regulated by the state of the moral 
and intellectual atmosphere which surrounds him. For our 
own part, however, we must prefer the faith of the pagan poet, 


‘ Fortes creantur fortibus et bonis,’ 
to the dogma of the modern philosopher, 


‘The child born in a civilised land, is not likely, as such, to be superior 
to one born among barbarians; and the difference which ensues between 
the acts of the two children will be caused, so far as we know, solely by the 
pressure of external circumstances; by which I mean the surrounding 
opinions, knowledge, associations, in a word, the entire mental atmosphere 
in which the two children are respectively nurtured.’ 


Now, this standard, as we have seen, continually fluctuates— 
whence it follows that the conditions on which this standard 
depends must fluctuate as well. And it is to them that our 
attention is directed as the moving powers that govern mankind. 
Mr. Buckle, however, has hardly made it clear whence these 
moving powers gain their motion. He has disclaimed the idea 
of any external pressure, and equally of any force being exer- 
cised by the individuals composing the mass. Society, accord- 
ing to this theory, hangs balanced like the cloud, 


* That heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth altogether, if it move at all.’ 


Moral truths, according to Mr. Buckle, have exerted little 
influence on mankind ; since in very early ages they were as 
well understood as in these latter times, and have made no 
further advance. But it is to the progressive aspect of intel- 
lectual successes that we are to turn. For, since civilisation is 
the product of moral and intellectual causes combined ; since 
this product continually changes, it cannot be regulated by the 
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stationary agent, but by the progressive one. Moral causes, 
he says, ‘counteract each other; the good deeds of the virtuous 
and pure-minded fade away with their personal influence ; 
the ravages of the vicious and inhuman are soon effaced: 
systems evaporate: creeds fail: only the discoveries of the 
intellectually great survive, and stand pillars and beacons for 
ever and ever.’ ‘This, however, is stated far too broadly. 
We must refer Mr. Buckle to the eloquent pages where Lord 
Bacon, deploring the continual loss of man’s intellectual dis- 
coveries, compares time to a river, which carries down light and 
worthless substances, but leaves treasures sunk far behind in its 
course. Knowledge is under the same law of Time the de- 
stroyer, as virtue. The great example of the ‘ heroes before 
Agamemnon’ is not more lost than the mathematical theorems 
of Archytas, 

Now it appears to us, with all deference to one who has 
studied the subject much, quite impossible to set aside the 
influence of the moral qualities in this off-hand way. It is, 
besides, quite arbitrary to assert, that moral truths have been 
in all ages equally grasped by mankind ; we doubt the truth of 
the assertion, even as regards individuals. With reference to 
bodies of men, we hold it certain, that the most elementary 
principles of right and wrong have only by degrees asserted their 
due superiority. 

Having enthroned and crowned intellect, Mr. Buckle pro- 
ceeds to decorate the walls of her palace with the trophies of 
successes won. The gradual diminution of religious persecu- 
tion and war is quoted. But even here the supercilious tone 
which mars so many passages of the volume breaks out afresh, 
and Mr. Buckle diverges from his path to record the trite and 
ill-natured assertion that the weaker members of families are 
selected to grace the pulpit and the mess-room ; an assertion 
which we should barely have noticed, but that it illustrates the 
manner in which a mere ebullition of spleen can sway one who 
aspires to the high position of a philosophic judge of all truth. 
The well-meant motives of religious persecutors are then re- 
marked on, and the assertion made of the ‘ utter inability of 
‘ moral feelings to diminish religious persecution... .’ ‘It 
‘is to the diffusion of ieonioinn and that alone, that we owe 
‘the comparative cessation of what is, unquestionably, the 
‘ greatest evil men have ever inflicted on their species.’ Of 
war too, it is said, ‘that this barbarous pursuit is, in the 
‘progress of society, steadily declining, must be evident, 
‘even to the most hasty reader of European history.’ We 
wish we could join in Mr. Buckle’s pans on this subject; 
but the present time, when we are engaged in suppressing 
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what is, probably, the most extensive military insurrection that 
ever ravaged the face of the earth; and an insurrection too, in 
rousing which, the fear of intellectual progress seems to have 
had some strange influence; a time in which we have just con- 
cluded a war with one of the greatest powers of Europe, and 
are still waging one with the largest empire of Asia, does seem 
hardly suited for rejoicings in the fact, that ‘in our country 
a love of war is, as a national taste, utterly extinct.’ Long may 
it be before another cannon-shot is fired in earnest in Europe 
again; but who can look out, and say that the horizon is abso- 
lutely clear? The synchronising of the last long peace in 
Europe with the life-time of that generation which was person- 
ally acquainted with the miseries of the last war, may have had 
as much to do with the cessation of hostilities as any progress 
of intellectual power. Much also is, undoubtedly, due to the 
repose necessitated by exhaustion; to the pressure of heavy 
debts ; to mutual inter-dependence occasioned by commercial 
intercourse; and to the mingled web of common interest which 
aiready holds so many nations entangled in its meshes. But 
who can say whether jealousy may not at any time triumph 
over prudeuce, and in one hour of fury destroy the result of 
years of caution and care ? 


‘Incedis per ignes, 
Suppositos cineri doluso,’ 


Our national experiences since the dedication of the Hyde 
Park temple of peace are scarcely encouraging. 

From the inquiry of which we have here attempted a slight 
sketch, Mr. Buckle proceeds to generalize three axioms— 

That the changes in every civilised country are dependent 
on the knowledge possessed by the ablest men ; 

On the direction which that knowledge takes ; 

And the extent to which it is diffused. 

We are now in possession of Mr. Buckle’s method. Before 
proceeding further, he considers the effect which, in his belief, 
religion, literature and government have produced on European 
civilisation. These, contrary to the generally-received opinion, 
he ranks very low indeed; reckoning them in no case the 
causes, but the consequences of civilisation. The argument 
proceeds: ‘there are many instances of nations changing their 
religion, but there is no instance of a progressive country 
voluntarily adopting a retrogressive religion ; neither is there 
any example of a declining country ameliorating its religion 
. «+. . the truth is, that the religious opinions which prevail 
at any period are among the symptoms by which that period 
is marked.’ That the pressure of the intellectual activity of 
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any period may influence the furm which the opinions then 
prevalent may take, is so obvious, as to amount to a truism. 
But we can discern no opinions prevailing among the Egyptians 
which should have evolved the system which Moses was com- 
missioned to impart; nor more at the time when One greater 
than Moses came. Again, referring to the uniformity main- 
tained as existent between the progress of a nation and its 
religion-——was it when the inhabitants of Judea were a power- 
ful nation, or an oppressed province, that they purged them- 
selves from that idolatry which was for so many centuries their 
bane ?—and was Christianity received by Rome during the 
prosperity or the decline of the Empire ?—and after the throne 
of the Cwsars itself had succumbed to the shocks of successive 
irruptions of barbarian tribes, and those hordes had settled 
down into something like a fixed government, to what, except 
to Christianity, are we to ascribe that in the least-learned 
century of those middle ages which Mr. Buckle so unjustly 
depreciates, there existed a truer perception of the rights of the 
lower classes, and of the moral equality of man, than during 
the most palmy period of the Pagan empire? While serfdom 
existed in Western Europe, the Church was the only, though 
often the almost powerless, protector of the feeble. Though 
her might could not alone abolish the iniquity, yet in the words 
of Guizot, ‘On ne peut pas douter que |’ Eglise n’employat son 
‘influence a la restreindre. Il y en a une preuve irrécusable: 
‘la plupart des formules d’affranchissement, a diverses époques, 
‘se fondent sur un motif religieux ; c’est au nom des idées reli- 
‘ gieuses, des espérances de l’avenir, de l’égalité religieuse des 
‘ hommes, que I’affranchissement est presque toujours prononcé.’ 
‘To pass at once to later times, was not the abolition of slavery 
in the British dominions, looking at the subject in its broadest 
aspect, far more a religious than an intellectual movement ? 
To reduce this to what we suppose would be Mr. Buckle’s 
intellectual equivalent, ‘ enlightened self-interest,’ is a state- 
ment fit rather for the Univers than for the philosophical histo- 
rian. It is easy to construct a very perfect theory when a 
man resolutely resolves to see nothing that does not coincide 
with his preconceived opinions: and Mr. Buckle appears to 
us in this place to have been ensnared by his talent for system- 
atizing, a seduction which has led astray many powerful 
minds. The influence of literature is then summarily disposed 
of: literature being merely the storehouse in which it is conve- 
nient to hoard knowledge, frequently left to rust unheeded. 
This again is so palpably overstated, that we need not spend 
many words on its discussion. Men of genius, poets and philo- 
suphers, are as much the parents of their age as its children. 
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The same verdict is passed on the influence of governments ; 
the creatures, not the creators of their age,—the power they 
exercise being only due, after all, to popular sufferance and 
public opinion. In some sense this is, of course, true; but the 
immense influence which governments possess in forcing 
opinions into particular channels is strikingly illustrated by 
Mr. Buckle himself a few pages further on, to which we shall 
have occasion shortly to refer. 

Since the method proposed is that of an historical inquiry, it 
is proportionately unsatisfactory to be informed that the man- 
ner in which Mr. Buckle has found history generally written, 
deprives it of any adaptability to his purpose. Stories about ' 
kings and courts, battles, sieges, campaigns, form the staple of { 
the material the inquirer, seeking for the germ of civilisation, 
discovers with disapprobation. Mr. Buckle says,— 





‘ The consequence is, that whoever now attempts to generalize historical 
phenomena, must collect the facts, as well as conduct the generalization. 
He finds nothing ready to his hand. He must be the mason as well as 
the architect ; he must not only scheme the edifice, but likewise excavate 
the quarry. The necessity of performing this double labour, entails upon 
the philosopher such enormous drudgery, that the limits of an entire life 
are unequal to the task;...... on account of these things, I have long 
since abandoned my original scheme ; and I have reluctantly determined to 
write the history, not of general civilisation, but of the civilisation of a 
single people.’ 


England is the land Mr. Buckle has chosen, not, as he is 
anxious to inform us, from any of ‘those motives which are 
dignified with the name of patriotism,’ but because it has been 
the one country of Europe the least exposed to foreign influ- d 
ence, where progress has been most truly a maturing from , 
within: because, in fact,— 


‘It is the land that freemen till, 
That sober-suited Freedom chose— 
The land, where, girt with friends or foes, 
A man may speak the thing he will— 


‘ A land of settled government— ' 
A land of just and old renown, 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down 

From precedent to precedent.’ 


Other countries are to be cited only as collateral examples; 
Germany, for the manner in which the immense accumulation 
of knowledge in the hands of a few has occasioned a wider gap 
between the modes of thought of the upper and lower classes 
than in any other country; America, for the opposite phenome- 
non; the total amount of knowledge there being comparatively 
slight, but held in solution amongst all ranks, so nm a far 
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greater show, and influencing all far more; France, for the 
operation of what Mr. Buckle calls the protective spirit, that is 
to say, the interference of government with everybody and 
everything: and Spain, for the same reason, and the laws of 
ecclesiastical development. The different modes of investiga- 
tion followed by various countries in their intellectual progress 
will be likewise illustrated, and the inductive method pur- 
sued in America and England contrasted with the deductive 
method employed in Germany and Scotland; examples being 
given of the effect produced by these causes on the abler 
writers in these countries respectively. The main body of the 
work, however, will be devoted to England. It is impossible 
not to acquiesce in Mr. Buckle’s reasons for this selection; but 
this restriction of his horizon renders it all the more improbable 
that his labours will be crowned with success. Were there 
any trace, however slight, of the laws of human thought which 
it is desired to discover, an investigation of one section of man- 
kind governed by those known laws might be attended with 
very brilliant results. But since the laws of human action 
must be considered to pervade all human creatures collectively, 
it will be found hardly possible to discover the laws of 
the science of civilisation from the experiences to be gained 
among the history of one people. Foreign modes of thought, 
foreign habits of life, are likely to be underrated when cited 
only as collateral examples. 

The materials for all early history being found impracticable, 
Mr. Buckle passes onwards, and lands in England in the six- 
teenth century. After the remarks on the comparative non- 
influence of governments, it is rather striking to find at the 
commencement of the chapter the fact that the failure of the 
Reformation in Spain was due to the influence of the Church 
and the Inquisition, incidentally referred to. It is rather 
strange, too, that in this chapter, in which many inferior writers 
are named and quoted, Bacon is only slightly mentioned. We 
shall not do Mr. Buckle the injustice of supposing that this is 
owing to the whole spirit of the Baconian system being opposed 
to the method which he advocates; but it is rather remarkable. 
The rise of scepticism, the spirit of inquiry is traced; and the 
development of opinion in Hooker’s works compared with those 
of Jewel, and Chillingworth’s compared with those of Hooker. 
A little further on, the strength of the current of national 
thought is again gauged, by the difference manifested between 
the earlier and later works of Sir Thomas Browne. By scepti- 
cism we may understand, as Sir J. Stephen has said, the 
suspension of the judgment on each successive subject of in- 
quiry, and ‘that freedom of mind which, in the result of any 
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* such inquiry, can lay aside the most cherished preconceptions ; 
* and embrace truth, even if she at length presents herself in a 
‘form the most unexpected and unwelcome.’ As the eighteenth 
century is approached, the movement becomes stronger; and 
after the establishment of the Royal Society in the time of 
Charles IT., one feels one’s self as it were in the presence of the 
lineal ancestors of our own chiefs of science. It was long, 
however, before the movement spread; and the eighteenth 
century was almost on the wane before there was such an 
institution in London as a circulating library; or such a thing, 
almost, as a printing-press out of the metropolis. We cannot 
here, in the narrow limits to which a review is necessarily 
confined, do more than merely advert to the striking picture 
which Mr. Buckle has drawn of the reign of George III. 
What is very remarkable, however, is the apparent forgetful- 
ness of the principles laid down so shortly before. After the 
sweeping declaration of the small influence of kings and go- 
vernments, we find, in speaking of Charles II., that the vast 
legislative reforms for which that reign is distinguished among 
other things, ‘though the result of the intellectual march of the 
‘age ... so far from being made in spite of the vices of the 
* sovereign, were actually aided by them. . . . Thus the cha- 
*racter of the king was eminently favourable to the growth of 
‘ national liberty.’ 


‘If we look only at the characters of the rulers, and at their foreign 
policy, we must pronounce the reign of Charles II. to be the worst that 
has ever been seen in England, If, on the other hand, we confine our 
observations to the laws which were passed, and the principles that were 
established, we shall be obliged to confess that this same reign forms one 
of the brightest epochs in our national annals. Politically and morally, 
there were to be found in the Government all the elements of confusion, of 
weakness, and of crime....... The weight of taxation was increased, while 
the security of the kingdom was diminished. By the forced surrender of 
the charters of the towns, our municipal rights were endangered. By shut- 
ting the exchequer, our national credit was destroyed. Though immense 
sums were spent in maintaining our naval and military power, we were left 
so defenceless, that when a war broke out, which had long been preparing, 
we seemed suddenly to be taken by surprise. Such was the miserable 
incapacity of the government, that the fleets of Holland were able, not only 
to ride triumphant round our coasts, but to sail up the Thames, attack our 
arsenals, burn our ships, and insult the metropolis.of England. Yet, not- 
withstanding all these things, it is an undoubted fact, that in this same 
reign of Charles II. more steps were taken in the right direction than had 
been taken, in any period of equal length, during the twelve centuries we 
had occupied the soil of Britain, 


At a later period, when speaking of Burke and the dis- 
favour in which he was held by the court till his declining 
years, we find the very noticeable admission that, ‘ in addition 
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‘to the intrinsic interest of the subject, it illustrates the 
‘feelings of George III. towards great men; and it shows 
‘what the opinions were which in his reign it was thought 
‘ necessary to hold. In the sequel of this work I shall trace 
the effect of such opinions upon the interests of the country, 
considered as a whole; but for the object of the present intro- 
duction, it will be sufficient to point out the connexion in one 
or two more of those promiuent instances, the character of 
which is too notorious to admit of discussion. Of these 
leading and conspicuous events, the American war was the 
earliest ; and for several years it almost entirely absorbed the 
attention of English politicians. A little further on, in 
speaking of the war with France at the period of the French 
Revolution, a contest the effect of which is even greater than 
that of the struggle with America, we find it ascribed in great 
measure to the same cause, the personal influence of the king. 

The same fact meets the view at the very commencement of 
the next chapter, which is devoted to the ‘ History of the French 
‘ Intellect, from the middle of the Sixteenth Century to the 
‘accession to power of Louis XIV.’ France, we are told, is 
described after England, because, ‘to understand the way in 
‘ which the diseases of the first country were aggravated by the 
‘ quackery of ignorant rulers, it was necessary to understand 
‘ the way in which the health of the second country was pre- 
‘served, by being subjected to smaller interference.’ 

We do not know how far he may be indebted to French 
writers; but it strikes us that Mr. Buckle has executed the 
sketch of this period with uncommon ability. 

Ecclesiastical authority, at this epoch, was far more influen- 
tial in France than in England ; where the successive reversals of 
policy pursued by Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, had done much to weaken that power. It was not till the 
close of the sixteenth century that the Edict of Nantes, the first 
act of toleration in France, was promulgated; while the year 1611 
was the last when any one suffered death in England for holding 
heretical opinions. Some twenty years previously, Montaigne 
had published his celebrated Essays. Mr. Buckle regards this 
writer as the real leader of French scepticism, not Rabelais, 
whose attacks on the personal vices of the Clergy, not against the 
system of which they were members, place him in a position 
somewhat similar, perhaps, to that of Chaucer. But graver 
occupations than literature soon occupied the French nation ; 
a strong development of opposed religious feelings had created 
two great conflicting factions in the state. The great ability of 
Richelieu succeeded in detaching the Protestant leaders from 
their party. The fable of the contest between the Sun and the 
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Wind for the Cloak of the Traveller, was never perhaps so 
thoroughly realised as on this occasion. 

While ill-treated by the Government, the Protestantn obility 
had, not unnaturally, clung to their party; when permitted to 
approach the Court, they desired the more completely to bask 
in the rays of favour. This circumstance threw the government 
of the main body of Protestants into the hands of their Clergy ; 
men usually of narrower views, and animated on this occasion 
by a truly sectarian zeal. Forgetful that they were living 
under the first French government that had ever tolerated them, 
they desired to repress the Roman Catholics in the exercise of 
their religion ; and ‘ declaring that it would be a crime to permit 
the idolatry of the mass,’ they confiscated the property of the 
Roman Catholic Clergy. With the Government itself they 
interfered, both with the appointments that were made, and 
even in graver matters. Meanwhile, though claiming the right 
of private judgment, they vigorously controlled all freedom of 
action among their own people, even in almost incredibly minute 
details. ‘The faithful were not to be allowed to let their hair 
grow long; they were to have no tassels to their dress; the 
fashion of their gloves was prescribed ; they were to beware of 
wide sleeves. Two Christian names were allowed, though one 
only was better: names formerly used by pagans were not per- 
mitted. Yet, with all these littlenesses, these were the same 
people who held Rochelle against the united power of almost all 
France, and endured incredible hardships in the struggle. As 
soon as peace returned, Richelieu pursued the same policy as 
before, and granted terms to the vanquished as favourable as 
those he had offered when the tide had hardly yet turned in his 
favour. Nor did his wise and tolerant policy cease with his life; 
for twenty years longer, under Mazarin, it was the guiding 
spirit of the land. This period is brightened with the great 
name of Descartes, whose works alike indicated and inspired 
the tendencies of the progressive intellect of France. The fasci- 
nation of his great ability, and great power of systematizing, 
appears to us to have drawn Mr. Buckle into a warmer admi- 
ration for Descartes than has usually been expressed by others 
who have had occasion to study him, The inference, too, 
which he draws from the well-known proposition of the proof 
of the existence of God from the evidence contained in the 
mind of man, seems to us also to differ in like manner. Mr. 
Buckle says that the ultimate proof of the existence of our 
Creator is our idea of it. ‘ This, then, is the order and prece- 
‘dence of things. The thought of each man is sufficient to 
‘ prove His existence, and it is the only proof we can ever 
‘ possess. Such, therefore, is the dignity and supremacy of the 
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‘ human intellect, that even this, the highest of all matters, 
‘ flows from it, as from its sole source.’ Compare this passage 
with Mr. Hallam’s summary of the same argument, ‘ Descartes 
‘ found within himself the idea of a perfect Intelligence, eternal, 
‘infinite, necessary. This could not come from himself, nor 
‘ from external things, because both were imperfect, and there 
‘could be no more in the effect than in the cause.’ Surely it 
is not on the perfection, but on the imperfection; not on the 
‘ supremacy,’ but on the subjection of the human mind, that the 
subtle reasoning in question is founded. Surely this is Des- 
cartes’ own meaning when he says that ‘ de cela seul que Dieu 
‘ m’a créé, il est fort croyable qu'il m’a en quelque facon produit 
‘ ¥ son image et semblance, et que je congois cette resemblance 
‘ dans laquelle l’idée de Dieu se trouve contenue, par la méme 
‘ faculté par laquelle je me concois moi-méme ; c’est-d-dire que, 
‘ lorsque je fais réflexion sur moi, non seulement je connais que 
‘ je suis une chose imparfaite, incomplete, et dépendante d’autrui, 
‘ qui tend et qui aspire sans cesse 4 quelque chose de meilleur 
‘ et de plus grand que je ne suis; mais je connais aussi en méme 
‘temps que celui duquel je dépends posséde en soi toutes ces 
‘ grand choses auxquelles j’aspire, et dont je trouve en moi les 
‘ idées non pas indéfinement et seulement en puissance, mais qu’il 
‘ en jouit en effet, actuellement et indéfinement ; et ainsi qu'il est 
‘Dieu.’ We differ from Mr. Buckle at all times with much 
hesitation; but the above, we submit, is the real version of the 
argument. 

At this point, Mr. Buckle feels it desirable to describe the 
operation of what he calls the protective spirit of the Govern- 
ment in France. The manifestations of it with which an Eng- 
lishman is most familiar are the requirements of the passport 
system. But this is only one point. The law of bequests, 
trials, the sale of food, education, the number who shall exer- 
cise a trade, are all controlled by the Government; which, in 
order to maintain the requisite surveillance, throws on the tax- 
payer the maintenance of an army of officials, reckoned at close 
on 800,000 persons. This system of perpetual repression is 
undoubtedly one of the main reasons why that people, when in 
the possession of power, have never known how to use it; why 
their free Governments have never been stable, their stable 
Governments never free. 


_‘In France, everything is referred to one common centre, in which all 
civil functions are absorbed. All improvements of any importance, all 
schemes for bettering even the material condition of the people, must 
receive the sanction of Government; the local authorities not being con- 
sidered equal to such arduous tasks. In order that inferior magistrates 
may not abuse their power, no power is conferred upon them. The 
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exercise of independent jurisdiction is almost unknown. Everything that 
is done must be done at head-quarters, The government is believed to see 
everything, know everything, and provide for everything.’ 


Mr. Buckle turns far back into history to trace the origin of 
this ‘spirit of protection ;’ and he finds the germ of it in the 
immense power of the great vassals of the Crown from the 
earliest periods of the monarchy. ‘This he compares with the 
comparative weakness of the English nobles ; from which weak- 
ness, and its consequent effects, he states, ‘it naturally results 
‘that the people imbibed that tone of independence, and that 
‘ lofty bearing, of which our civil and political institutions are 
‘ the consequence rather than the cause. It is to this, and not 
‘to any fanciful peculiarity of race, that we owe the sturdy 
‘ and enterprising spirit for which the inhabitants of this island 
‘ have so long been remarkable.’ Expressions so strong as these 
excite some interest in the primary cause of that ‘ weakness of 
the English aristocracy,’ which is thus marked by Mr. Buckle 
as the hinge on which all the destinies of England have turned ; 
and after his remarks on the comparatively slight influence of 
rulers, one is really surprised to find that he ascribes it to the 
personal character of William the Conqueror. It is suggestive 
of much thought to trace the slight hold which municipal:and 
parliamentary institutions have had in France, as compared 
with England. This too, doubtless, had much weight in the 
formation of the ‘ protective spirit; to the influence of which 
Mr. Buckle proceeds to ascribe the failure of the Fronde, the 
great rebellion in France. Like the analogous movement in 
England, this was an aspiration for increased liberty ; unlike it, 
a war of factions, not of classes, it did not stir society to the 
roots, and failed. Strangely the earnestness of feeling in Eng- 
land contrasts with the trifles which actuated the leaders of the 
Fronde, among whom questions of etiquette and precedence 
were invested with an importance which marked such points as 
almost their highest objects in war, and in life. Shortly after 
the suppression of the Fronde, Louis XIV. took the govern- 
ment directly into his own hands. The most brilliant chapter, 
perhaps, in the whole of Mr. Buckle’s work is the one in which 
he describes this event; the manner in which the Grand 
Monarque carried the protective spirit into every department 
within the reach of his sceptre ; and the decrepitude which over- 
clouded every institution in his kingdom before the close of his 
long and chequered reign. It has long been the custom to 
reckon this period as the Augustan age of France; Mr. Buckle, 
however, shows the utter fallacy of this opinion. A long array 
of dates and authorities proves that the great thinkers and 
investigators of natural laws, whose names adorn this epoch, 
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were for the most part dead before the King assumed the 
government in reality; many before he had even grown up. 
The wreath of artistic excellence likewise exhibits many of its 
flowers blighted by the same breath of court favour. ‘The 
‘ poets, dramatists, painters, musicians, sculptors, architects, 
‘ were, with hardly an exception, not only born but educated 
‘ under the freer policy which existed before.’ Nothing can be 
more forlorn than the picture of the close of the reign which, 
though touched externally with a shadowy film of glory, yet 
within was rank with the elements of corruption; a reign 
during which it has been characteristically observed, that the 
word honnéte exchanged its primitive for its actual meaning. 
We trust that this chapter at least will be allowed to cross the 
Channel by the ‘ protective spirit.’ 


* Both in the civil service and in the military service, everything had fallen 
into disorder. At home there was nothing but confusion; abroad there 
was nothing but disaster. The spirit of France succumbed, and was laid 
prostrate. The men of letters, pensioned and decorated by the court, had 
degenerated into a fawning and hypocritical race, who, to meet the wishes 
of their masters, opposed all improvement, and exerted themselves in 
support of every old abuse. The end of all this was, a corruption, a 
servility, anda loss of power, more complete than has ever been witnessed 
in any of the great countries of Europe. There was no popular liberty ; 
there were no great men; there was no science; there was no literature; 
there were no arts. Within, there was a discontented people, a rapacious 
government, and a beggared exchequer. Without, there were foreign 
armies, which pressed upon all the frontiers, and which nothing but their 
mutual jealousies, and a change in the English Cabinet, prevented from 
dismembering the monarchy of France. Such was the forlorn position of 
that noble country, towards the close of the reign of Louis XIV, 


His death was the signal for a reaction not less decided than 
the repression preceding. While the majority endeavoured to 
indemnify themselves for a forced hypocrisy by the wildest ex- 
cesses, the thinking few who sought to devote their country to 
the enjoyment of freedom, now lost, turned their eyes to Eng- 
land, the only land where freedom was to be found. During 
the reign of the Grand Monarque all affected to despise English 
literature; but of the two generations which intervened be- 
tween his death and the French Revolution, there was scarcely 
a man of note who did not visit England, or learn the language. 
Here, we may observe, Mr. Buckle’s wealth of information 
comes into full play ; and he gives a colossal list of the examples 
on which he has inductively framed an opinion which a less able 
writer would have enunciated without proof. Many English 
hooks were translated; and questions of politics and religion 
discussed with the utmost freedom. The Government, how- 
ever, not having participated in these views, a collision became 
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inevitable; and if a list were made of the men of letters who 
lived at this epoch, it would be found that not one out of ten 
escaped fines or imprisonment. Thus, Voltaire was incarcerated 
in the Bastille for twelve months on account of a libel which, 
after all, he had not written; he was afterwards arrested for 
having adopted some of the views of Locke, and was not 
suffered to publish a translation of the works of Newton. So 
little did the Government understand the temper of the times, 
that in 1764 a decree was issued prohibiting any book in which 
questions of Government were discussed : in 1767 it was made 
a capital offence to write a book tending to excite the public 
mind, or to attack religion, or to inquire into matters of finance ; 
and at last in 1780 it was seriously proposed to annihilate all 
publishers, and to suffer nothing but emanations from a Govern- 
ment press to appear. The extreme vigilance with which the 
ruling powers repressed all attempts to criticise their short- 
comings turned the current of literature with more virulence 
against the Church; and here their poisoned shafts worked the 
speedier destruction from the diseased state into which that 
body had fallen. During the reign of Louis XIV. the per- 
sonnel of the priesthood was respectable ; in his successor’s time 
it participated unfortunately in the prevailing vices of the day. 
The inherent loyalty of the French nation long repelled the 
assaults made on their devotion to the Crown. The glory of 
the people seemed bound up with the greatness of their King; 
and no other system than a monarchy appeared possible. At 
last the growing taste for political economy showed how inju- 
rious the interference of Government was in matters of trade. 
Hence an opinion rose and spread, that in other matters as well 
the same interference might be injurious, The sympathy with 
American independence, the triumphant return of the officers 
and men who had ventured their lives in that great struggle, 
fanned the spark into a fame. Then arose that fierce and ever- 
memorable contest between the spirit of the past and the spirit 
of the present. In vain concessions were made to popular fury ; 
in vain the States-General convoked; in vain Necker recalled 
to power ;—the moment when the evils ‘might yet have been 
averted had passed, and passed for ever! 


‘If Louis XIV. had not interfered with the natural progress, France, 
like England, would have continued to advance, After his death, it was, 
indeed, too late to save the Clergy, against whom all the intellect of the 
nation was soon arrayed. But the force of the storm might still have been 
broken, if the government of Louis XV. had conciliated what it was im- 
— to resist; and, instead of madly attempting to restrain opinions 

y laws, had altered the laws to suit the opinions, If the rulers of France, 
instead of exerting themselves to silence the national literature, had 
yielded to its suggestions, and had receded before the pressure of ad- 
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vancing knowledge, the fatai collision would have been avoided ; because 
the passions which caused the collision would bave been appeased. In 
such case, the Church would have fallen somewhat earlier; but the state 
itself would have been saved. In such case, France would, in all pro- 
bability, have secured her liberties, without increasing her crimes; and 
that great country, which, from her position and resources, ought to be 
the pattern of European civilisation, might have escaped the ordeal of 
those terrible atrocities through which she was compelled to pass, and from 
the effects of which she has not yet recovered,’ 


It is now scarcely possible to discover whether any skill in 
government could have averted the French Revolution; but 
whether this is so or not, Mr. Buckle’s views on the line of 
conduct on the part of the French sovereigns, which in his 
opinion might have averted that catastrophe, form an interest- 
ing commentary on his own statement of the small influence 
exerted by the ruling powers. 

One might have thought that to have set forth this panacea 
for the troubles which distracted Europe at the close of the 
last century would have been sufficient for the self-confidence 
of any man. But further, while furnishing the clue to the 
policy which would have enabled Louis XVI. to thread the 
mazes of difficulty which environed his reign,—which would 
have secured to the descendants of Hugh Capet the throne of 
yet unrevolutionised France,—Mr. Buckle has leisure to read 
the clergy, not only of that but of all lands, a lecture on their 
true position. At a previous page he has informed them of 
the subjects on which they had better not preach; he now 
proceeds to intimate what they may or may not do. Without 
doubt they will be extremely pleased to learn that so long as 
they conduct themselves in such a way as not to offend against 
Mr. Buckle’s regulations, he is prepared to tolerate, and even, 
under certain conditions, actually to encourage them. 


‘So long as our Clergy confine themselves to the beneficent duties of 
their calling, to the alleviation of pain and distress, either bodily or mental, 
so long will we respect them as the ministers of peace and of charity.’ 


Mild medicines and milder advice may be dispensed; but let 
them beware of imagining themselves entitled, by virtue of 


their success in either capacity, to attempt any further 
influence. 


‘If they should ever again entrench on the rights of the laity,—if they 
should ever again interfere with an authoritative voice in the government 
of the state,—it will then be for the people to inquire, whether the time 


has not come to effect a revision of the ecclesiastical constitution of the 
country,’ 


Having thus shown that he can pickle a rod as prettily as 
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any one, Mr. Buckle has even a kind word for those over whom 
he has, in imagination, been holding the scourge : — 


‘We look on the clergy as a body of men who, notwithstanding their 
disposition to intolerance, and notwithstanding a certain narrowness inci- 
dental te their profession, do undoubtedly form part of a vast and noble 
institution, by which the manners of men have been softencd, their suffer- 
ings assuaged, their distresses relieved.’ 


We should scarcely have noticed this digression of Mr. 
Buckle’s, but that it furnishes a curious, though by no means 
singular, instance of the manner in which he allows himself to 
dogmatize at all seasons and on all subjects. 

Want of space, to our great regret, compels us to do no 
more than advert to the last two chapters of the volume, which 
contain an inquiry into the ‘State of Historical Literature in 
‘France, from the end of the Sixteenth to the end of the 
‘ Eighteenth Century,’ and the ‘ Proximate causes of the 
‘ French Revolution after the middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
‘tury.’ Yet this is better than to attempt a summary which, 
however full, could not do justice to the width of information 
and indefatigable research which has presented so brilliant a 
picture of an age, which is one of the most remarkable the 
world has ever seen. 

It would be far more pleasant if the praise justly due to so 
much learning and so great ability had not to be qualified by 
any words of censure; and we have refrained from making 
remarks of the sort while engaged in examining the literary 
merits of the volume, because the faults lie so completely on 
the surface of the work that they need hardly detract from its 
usefulness to any reader. Stripped of its adjuncts, the doctrine 
enunciated appears to us scarcely more than a morbid form of 
predestination ; according to which our Divine Maker has little 
or no real influence in the government of His creatures, whose 
guidance is under the control, not of Providence, but of the 
self-made circumstances that environ them. Whenever Mr. 
Buckle approaches religious subjects, his tone becomes either 
more vague or more captious than usual; and it is difficult to 
reconcile the expressions used either with each other or with 
what one has been accustomed to consider the standards of 
opinion on these topics. ‘Thus, for instance, in one place we 
are informed that ‘in our country the truths of religion are 
rarely attacked except by superficial thinkers.’ Is Mr. Buckle 
content to be considered a ‘superficial thinker,’ or are the 
contempt which he is, unfortunately, never weary of expressing 
towards the Old Testament, and the depreciatory remarks which 
he makes on the New, consistent with a genuine respect for the 
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truths of religion? Yet Mr. Buckle himself is capable of a 
deep, we may truly say, of a reverent frame of mind at times. 
The interesting passage towards the close of the volume fully 
shows this: the same feeling which induced him to record the 
memories of perplexities which he could not unravel, and 
doubts by which he was overcome, might have led him to 
perceive that a captious tone is not the height of philosophic 
grandeur; and that to point a sneer at institutions which the 
wise have generally agreed to speak of with respect, is not to 
accelerate the march of true civilisation. While penning those 
profane remarks at p. 544, on the superstition evinced by 
supposing that the weather may be influenced by the inter- 
cession of man, he might at least have remembered the striking 
words of Descartes, who, while indicating the road which, 
he considers, will the surest lead to knoweldge by the right 
conduct of the mind, says, ‘ce qui néanmoins ne nous 
‘ empéche pas de croire que les choses qui nous ont été révélées 
‘ par Dieu sont les plus certaines de toutes nos connaissances.’ 
The secondary laws which govern the rain may be tabulated 
by the intelligence of the observer; but need that hinder us 
from believing that the fertilizing showers have been given, 
and withheld, at the prayer of ‘a man subject to like passions 
as we are?’ The fallacy (for so we must consider it) into which 
Mr. Buckle appears to have failen here, seems analogous to a 
parent’s supposing that because, say, one boy in a thousand is 
annually taken up for stealing, therefore it is useless for him 
to warn his own son against that crime. But we will not 
dwell longer on these opinions of Mr. Buckle’s. Could he free 
himself from his reckless habit of dogmatizing on all possible sub- 
jects, on many of which his information must be incomplete; could 
he cease from endeavouring to talk down, as it were, by sheer 
force of mere words all whose opinions do not exactly coincide 
with his own; we should not be without hope that the promised 
continuation of the work would be not only distinguished, as it 
doubtless will be, by much ability and considerable research, 
but that it might even rise to the calm tone of sound philosophy. 
Our remarks on the volume itself have mainly resolved them- 
selves into showing the author’s commentary on his own state- 
ment of the slight effect produced by governments on the actions 
of men, and consequently of the value of his assumed law, that 
the progress of mankind is due to the development of the intel- 
lect solely. We have endeavoured to conduct this inquiry 
with the strictest impartiality ; and on the evidence of the book 
itself, we think most readers will return with us a verdict ‘ not 
proven.’ The actions of men may be governed, as Mr. Buckle 
thinks they are, by certain fixed laws; and if so, those laws 
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may be discovered. But at least no sign of them has ever yet 
been discerned to exist; and when they are found, it is at least 
highly improbable that they will be traced by investigating, 
however closely, the works of the intellect alone. Were all 
the actions of man the results of the purest intelligence, the law 
would undoubtedly hold good; but as long as human nature 
lasts, the intellect will be only one element in the composition 
of man. ‘This, indeed, is Mr. Buckle’s own view: what we 
think is, that he greatly overrates the prevailing authority not 
less than the permanent progressiveness of that element. ‘To 
discover the rules which govern human actions, the passions, 
the feelings, and everything that can bias a human creature 
must be studied as well. Nor will it be sufficient, unless the 
teachings of religion, the results of education, the influences of 
climate, and the indestructible characteristics of race are in- 
cluded in the inquiry. Nor will the laws be true, unless they 
are proved to influence every tribe and every nation, from the 
snows of the North to the luxuriant life of the Tropics. 

Mr. Buckle’s book presents another peculiarity; it is a 
scientific treatise without a definition of the subject investi- 
gated. Throughout, we gain no idea of what he considers 
civilisation to consist in. Though he is far from stating his 
views with clearness, yet we think we are not wrong in gather- 
ing from his work that even he would not be satisfied with intel- 
lectual progress alone. Nor does he lead us to imagine that he 
thinks any country, even our own, to have made all the pro- 
gress possible. anaes far in the vanward of material move- 
ment, how small are the results achieved even among our own 
people, to what they should be! How many are smitten down 
by the swift wheels of the car of civilisation, and trodden under 
foot by the shouting multitudes who follow in the train of the 
goddess! Can any person pass down but one of our streets, 
and compare the contrasted groups of magnificence and misery, 
‘the wasting pleasures, and still more wasting cares,’ the want 
of consideration engendered by overwhelming wealth, the want 
of feeling engrained in the very spirit by overwhelming poverty, 
and consider we have reached the highest pinnacle of a real 
civilisation? Contrasted with the closing half of the last cen- 
tury, the first fifty years of this show, we hope, some improve- 
ment; andaspirations after more. More recently still, while stroke 
has followed stroke with a rapidity perhaps never equalled, has 
appeared, we think, in times of national as of domestic troubles, 
an indication of a desire to sink minor differences in the face of 
larger dangers, and to pass from the feverishness of faction to 
the loyalty due to the State; and when the gathering gloom is 
dispelled, and returning confidence gives, as we trust it may, @ 
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fresh impulse to commerce, and furthers industrial art with an 
impetus unknown before,—may it not be hoped also that the 
lessons of the past will not be entirely forgotten in the successes 
of the present, and real progress gain more hold over the mass 
of our people. Every fresh conquest of mind over matter; 
every fresh accumulation of prosperity; is a fresh addition to 
the obligation on the part of those who most fully receive the 
benefit of those advantages to promote the well-being of the 
nation at large,—to direct power by right ; to discipline intellect 
by conscience. 
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Art 1V.—A Personal Narrative of the Siege of Lucknow. By 
L. E. Ruurz Rees, London: Longman & Co. 1858. 


THERE are many circumstances connected with the Indian 
mutiny which wholly distinguish it from any former experiences 
of the world’s history. The horrors committed, the sufferings 
endured, have been in themselves as shocking and heart-rending 
as the worst and most savage passions of human nature could, 
in any age, perpetrate or inflict; but these have been tenfold 
ageravated by the highly sensitive condition of those whose sad 
fortune it has been to encounter this great tide of human woe. 
Nor only have we to observe this special acuteness of their suf- 
ferings, but also the unprecedented opportunities they possessed 
of imparting to the world all the minute details of such mental 
agony as they endured. A marvellous chapter is thus added to 
the history and the experience of the human mind on the whole 
subject of pain and suffering, body and mind. History tells us 
of sufficient horrors, but in no other case would it be possible 
to see concentrated upon one set of victims so many aggravating 
causes. The recent introduction into India of quiet, peace-loving 
men, occupied with the inventions of physical sciences, such as 
railroads and telegraphs; the refinement of civilised and Christian 
life pervading all classes; the home and family character of the 
resident English ; the vast numbers of women and children ; all 
combined to make the wounding knife of savage human passion 
cut with peculiar sharpness into the very quick of the soul. 
And we know all these things. They are not covered over in 
the great general tomb of human afiliction; which, though ever 
replenished, ever open-mouthed, is for the most part dumb and 
silent; though ever absorbing, yet imparts a very small share to 
the world at large of the inner details connected with the philo- 
sophy of pain. The most remarkable and distinguishing feature, 
indeed, of this whole mutiny, as an historical event, is the full 
and detailed account we possess, from the sufferers themselves ; 
written during the various stages of their prolonged suspense, 
their increasing torments, their racking and frightful alarm, 
closed only by those last scenes of death itself, to describe 
which is beyond all mortal power. But the inner details com- 
prehend not only the sufferings of our tellow-countrymen, and 
our own intimate acquaintance with their feelings at the time ; 
we also have to witness their extraordinary powers of endurance, 
and their true heroism in the highest and noblest sense of the 
word. In the English soldier we expect this as a matter of 
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course, and from men in civil professions, we should never have 
anticipated a much lower standard; nor again from English- 
women should we have foretold any want of courage or dignity. 
But we can truly say, that no one can have had a right to 
expect, as a matter of course, that high tone of character ex- 
hibited as a general rule, by all classes of men and women, 
during the whole mutiny. We had no right to expect it in that 
sense which would have made their conduct blameable if so high 
a standard had not been attained. But having witnessed this 
heroic endurance; having had this opportunity of knowing the 
courage and virtue of English residents in India, it is the duty, 
as it must be the patriotic instinct, of us all, to record for the 
honour of the human race, and as a testimony to the Christian 
religion, the very great triumph, if so we may express it, with 
which this ordeal has been crowned. There are features, indeed, 
which we could gladly have spared ; not because we think them 
reprehensible, or that we feel ourselves in a condition to criticise 
them; but because feelings and thouglits of this kind are in 
themselves injurious, and leave a stain behind them ; we mean, 
of course, the bloodthirsty spirit of vengeance, the recklessness 
of human life, the intense enjoyment of individual and promis- 
cuous slaughter, and the general encouragement given to the 
most savage instincts of the heart. 

Let us, then, briefly enumerate what appear to be the special 
aggravations of the pain and mental torture endured by our 
fellow-countrymen in the mutiny. The long reign of peace in 
Central India had been the means of bringing together a large 
quiet, confiding, respectable body of Englishmen and women, 
taken from the educated industrious middle classes, connected 
by every association of their minds with the love of peace and 
the prospect of its enjoyment. No body of Englishmen, in any 
part of the world, were, at the commencement of this mutiny, so 
exclusively belonging to the educated classes ; and for two very 
sufficient reasons, All menial and laborious offices were per- 
formed by native hands, while the English were only masters 
and officials ; and, again, Indian patronage and promotion, both 
in the army and the civil service, has been far better managed, 
regulated far more according to qualifications and merits, than 
at home. The army in India has been a profession, not a 
fashionable pastime; and civil offices have generally been 
bestowed on young men, whose very desire to live the best part 
of their lives in India, is some proof of industry, character and 
energy. With the utmost confidence in the existing order of 
things, looking upon the native army as a stout and faithful 
bulwark to their position, these foreigners from a distant land 
spread themselves over a vast extent of country, amid a very 
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dense native population, conscious that, if they belonged to a 
conquering race, yet also they were benefactors. British India 
was acknowledged, indeed, to be one of the most singular insti- 
tutions of the world ; but, if singular, it was a success and also 
a fact. As such the world took it, and placed confidence in it. 
Ladies, equal in refinement to any who stayed at home, enjoyed 
and imparted all the comforts and pleasures of social life, as 
freely, as quietly, as securely, as in any part of their native 
country. ‘Thus it happened that 600 English resided in Delhi, 


among a population of 150,000, with as little care or thought of 


harm, as if in England, But when this security was discovered 
to be mistaken—when the army, that great stay of all their posi- 
tions, suddenly turned against them, were transformed from 
submissive and faithful servants into wild, infuriated savages— 
how intensely aggravating to their dangers and alarms, would 
all the peculiarities of this situation at once become. Their 


fewness among so great a multitude; their scattered places of 


residence ; their dependence, in an uncongenial climate, upon 
artificial luxuries ; their distance from home, and the consequent 
impossibility of securing women and children from approaching 
danger ; all must have added tenfold to the strange mysterious 
dread which naturally follows the suddenly uprooted confidence 
of years; a dread at one time increased rather than calmed, by 
the facilities of communication around them ; as witnessed by the 
frightful, indefinite rumours spread far and wide by the electric 
telegraph. For instance the following :— 

‘On the morning of Monday, May 11, the telegraph at Umballah spoke 
from Delhi :—“'The Meerut troops have come over. There isa disturbance 
in the city. Several officers said to be killed.” A little later it spoke 
again :—‘ General massacre of the Christian inhabitants. I can stay no 
longer. I am off.’ And telegraphic communication ceased.’ 

It would be an undertaking worthy of this fearful outbreak, 
and also gratifying to our national character, to collect together 
the whole mass of information, public and private, received 
from India descriptive of the revoit. Volumes might thus be 
compiled without inserting anything unworthy of a place. We 
have consulted chiefly those letters which appeared in the 
Times. Our own Correspondent has had but little share in the 
work. The professional artist in words would have been out 
of place; the authentic annals of the Indian mutiny are 
something different from Mr. Russell’s fancy pictures. One 
pen could do little when the stage was so wide, and the 
chief scenes so sudden, so accidental, or so unapproachabie. 
But, happily, there were many correspondents; and the dis- 
tinctness, the vividness of their writing, especially of ladies 
under the most exciting pangs of fear, is no small proof of the 
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very great literary talent which exists in the educated classes of 
this country, only waiting an opportunity and sufficient stimulus 
to bring it out. The material thus acquired is enough for our 
purpose ; indeed, it will be impossible to compress even the 
salient points of interest into the space now at our disposal, and we 
are almost puzzled how to begin. Perhaps our best mode of 
proceeding will be, to consider first what our correspondents tell 
us of the chief centres of interest, Delhi and Cawnpore. We 
shall then take a survey of the widely-scattered scenes of mutiny 
through various parts of Bengal, and conclude with Lucknow ; 
entirely abandoning any attempt at an historical narrative, but 
confining ourselves strictly to inner details and personal scenes, 

The first symptoms of bad feeling on the cartridge question 
were observed at Barrackpore and Berhampore, in the month of 
March. In April came the incendiary fires near Umballah, and 
then, at the beginning of May, the first outbreak at Meerut, a 
day’s journey from Delhi; for which offence eighty-five troopers 
were sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment, with the following 
self-congratulation on the part of the authorities :— 

‘The court is over,” wrote the presiding officer on the 9th of May, 


“and those fellows have got ten years a-piece. You will hear of no more 
mutinies.” 


‘ The convicted prisoners were, in the course of the most ordinary routine, 
made over to the civil gaol.’ 


On the evening, however, of the next day, May 10, the gaol 
was broken open, and the whole place was in declared mutiny. 
Several officers were killed in the scuffle; and then commenced 
also that dreadful sacrifice of ladies and young children which 
forms the saddest feature of the whole story. And now trace 
the spark, from the comparatively small fire, which, when 
reaching Delhi, produced so sudden, so tremendous a conflagra- 
tion. We turn to Delhi on that same Sunday evening, the 
10th of May :— 


* At Delhi, on that night, the Europeans slumbered peaceably, and the 
large cantonment, garrisoned exclusively by native troops, was undisturbed ; 
but in the morning came news that some cavalry troopers were crossing 
the bridge of boats on the Jumna. The number who first arrived was very 
small, It is said that thirty troopers have revolutionized India. They 
took possession of the bridge of boats, rushed into the city, and created a 
riot there. The 54th Native Infantry was ordered down to preserve order, 
and the Colonel marched at their head in the fullest confidence in his 
regiment. When they got into the city, a mere handful of troopers—about 
fifteen, it is said—came galloping up; the Sepoys did not resist them, and 
the troopers pistolled the European officers, who had, generally, no 
fire-arms, Confusion followed ; the 54th joined the rebels, the scum of the 
population of the city did the same, and, in brief, from that time Delhi 
was in possession of the rebels, and all the Christian population within the 
walls, with the exception of the few who by various chances escaped, were 


massacred. ‘The chief civil officers fell ; the banks, printing-press, and 
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other non-military establishments (at Delhi the civil station is, in fact, 
within the city walls) were plundered, the inmates murdered, and the 
slaughter of inferior Europeans, half-castes, and Christians living in Delhi 
must have been great. In faci, it may be generally remarked throughout 
the massacres that, though in so many instances the prominent Europeans, 
possessed of superior means, have escaped, and little notice has been 
taken of the fate of the inferiors, the massacre of clerks, half-castes, &c., 
and their families, has been frightful. These people seem to have seldom 
escaped,’ 

And yet, with all this, there seems to be little evidence of any 
preconcerted conspiracy ; in fact, the Sepoy regiments in Delhi 
joined the mutineers with every appearance of hesitation, as if 
borne along by some fatal instinct rather than by choice. They 
remained with their officers the greater part of the day, and 
‘only gradually and passively went over or refused to act.’ 

The officers and ladies who had escaped were now collected in 
one spot, anxiously looking out for assistance from Meerut. 
Mutineers enough arrived, but no friends :— 


* Some thoughtful mutincer—whether in mercy or in triumph we know 
not—sent up in a cart and deposited before the survivors the bodies of the 
officers killed in the city, Bitter indeed must have been the feelings of those 
who remained,’ 


After this they determined on flight, and encountered a 

series of adventures about which we shall presently hear from 
their separate pens. At this point, the writer we are quoting 
truly says :— 
_ *Fortune had indeed favoured the mutiny. On that Monday morning a 
company of Europeans at Delhi would probably have put down the riot, 
and the Meerut affair would have been but an isolated mutiny ; as it was, 
in a few hours the mutiny found itself a strong political power, with a great 
fortified city, the most ample munitions of war, abundant treasures, and a 
king bearing a great name,’ 

Then commenced before the walls of Delhi that long and 
tedious siege, the daily personal horrors of which may be judged 
of by the following specimen :— 

‘Immediately on jumping over, I had the satisfaction of seeing three 
fellows coming with a rush at me; the first, a great tall fellow, evidently 
excited almost to delirium by bhang, opium, and churries, raised his sword 
and made a slashing back-handed cut, which, had it taken full effect, must 
have rolled my head off. However, my usual good luck came to my help; 
and instead of cutting at my friend, I had just time to change the cut into 
a guard. My good cavalry sword stood well, though a deep cut was made 
in the steel ; however, my guard having been hurriedly made, and my op- 
ponent a stronger man than myself, my sword was beaten down and my 
cheek laid open. After the blow I had my turn, and gave my friend one 
across the head, which did not cut him down to the shoulder, as I had 
imagined (the skull being a very tough article); at the same moment one 
of our men bayoneted this fellow, and Daly cut him down too. As I got 
my cheek cut I felt a cut, just below my hip. The man who did it was 
instantly bayoneted, and a moment afterwards a third fellow rushed at me 
-—a rather short little scoundrel; he made a vicious cut at my head too, 
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but, being much taller, I easily guarded it, and, as I stepped a little for- 
ward after his blow, I had full time to raise myself, arm, and sword to their 
full stretch. My sword caught him at the back of the neck and down across 
the shoulder a fearful gash, and he fell on his face to rise no more, for a 
dozen bayonets were stuck into him in a moment; at this instant a number 
of Her Majesty’s 60th Rifles came up, and after a little more fighting the 
enemy were all shot down or bayoneted, After this I fainted from the 
profuse bleeding of an artery which was cut in my face, and remember no 
more till I was picked up and carried back to camp. I was at once patched 
up by the doctors, and was so well next day that I managed with a little 
difficulty to go out scrimmaging again; on both these days a good number 
of the enemy were killed, and our loss was somewhat severe too,’ 


The testimony universally borne to the skill of the mutineers 
in the use of artillery is important. One writer, well able to 
judge, says :— 

‘They are splendid gunners, and pitch their shells with most disagreeable 
precision, One round shot the other day killed one officer and six men, 
and wounded two others, I believe mortally, besides a few others who were 
bruised by the stones it knocked up. I was sitting in the battery the day 
before yesterday, smoking a pipe, when a shell came bang behind, and burst 
in the parapet.’ 

Graphic touches like the following make a scene of this kind 
stand out with great life and reality :— 

‘ Whenever we are working under fire, a man is stationed on the look- 
out, who as soon as he sees the smoke of a gun from the city, calls out, 
“ Look-out !” when everybody immediately ducks down behind the nearest 
cover, and as soon as the shot has gone past, up they get again and go on 
with their work. The most disagreeable things are the shells, as after the 
smoke is seen it takes a minute or two before they reach the ground, and, 
as they come down vertically, it is impossible to get out of their way.’ 


Well might another writer reflect thus on the past; on ‘this 
‘ picture and on that’ :-— 

‘I saw some of them quite close, working their firelocks perfectly. Then 
they were the genuine Sepoy brutes, who a few months before were licking 
my feet, and with the most exquisite acting expressing all that one could 
wish to see in those under one,’ 

But let us now follow the more wandering adventures of 
those who effected their escape on the first outbreak of the 
mutiny. The conclusion of the siege we shall return to after- 
wards. We have before us two very long and most vividly 
descriptive letters in this second act of the great Delhi drama. 
One is from a surgeon of a native regiment; the other from a 
lady. As the great charm of these histories consists in reading 
the very words of the sufferers, we shall attempt no other method 
than that of simply laying before our readers such passages as 
our space will allow. We begin with the surgeon’s letter, 
signed S. H. Batson. As to the propriety of his temporary 
confession in favour of Mahomet, we shall not provoke a dis- 
cussion. The religious tone usually adopted in all the letters 
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before us is genuine and unaffected; and we shall not stay to 
consider whether it was the surgeon’s absolute duty, as a 
Christian, to fall a martyr to his religion at a particular stage of 
his adventures, when an act of dissimulation was able to save 
his life, and effect the object he had in view, of conveying a 
letter to Meerut applying for aid :— 


‘ Brigadier Graves gave me the letter, and after taking leave of my 
wife and three daughters in the tower, with the rest of the ladies, I went 
to my house and assumed the garb of a fuqueer, colouring my face, hands, 
and feet. I rushed across the parade ground, and was fired at twice by the 
Sepoys. I got as far as the garden near-the canal, when I was seized by 
some villagers and deprived of every particle of clothes. Before I had 
proceeded a mile I saw two sowars, who had evidently failed in overtaking 
their officers, They rode up to me with drawn swords, and exclaimed, 
“ Ferungee! hy! maro,maro!” I threw myself in a supplicating position, 
and, being intimate with the Mahommedan religion, and speaking the 
Hindostani, 1 commenced uttering the most profound praises in behalf of 
their prophet Mahomet, and begged they would spare my life if they 
believed that Imam Mendhee would come to judge the world. I made 
every moral appeal to them (after escaping the first cut they made at my 
throat, which I did by falling down—they, being mounted, could not well 
reach me), my entreaties were listened to, and they let me go, saying, 
* Had you not asked for mercy in the name of the prophet, you should 
have died like the rest of the Kaffirs.” I was dreadfully excited, and could 
scarcely stand; but as | felt that I must proceed, I continued my journey. 
About a mile further I again met a lot of Mahommedans, who rushed up to 
me, and said, “ Here is a Ferungee; kill the Kaffir.” They then said to 
me, “ You Ferungees want to make us all Christians.” They then dragged 
me away to a village, about a mile or more from the road, and tied my 
arms behind me; after which one of them said, “ Kurreem Bux, go and 
fetch your sword, and we will cut off the Kaffir’s head.” While Kurreem 
Bux was gone to fetch his sword that was to launch me into eternity, a cry 
of “ Dhar, dhar,” was made by the villagers, and the Mahommedans who 
were keeping me, ran off to look after their own interests. I rushed off 
and ran with all my strength to the road again, and escaped from these 
unmerciful beings.’ 


He then fell in with more friendly villagers, and took advan- 
tage of his medical knowledge to propitiate their good will. 
They concealed him for a time, though with a caution that 
made his sufferings rather to be increased than otherwise. 


‘ I was removed at night from the village to a small mango tope, where 
I was left night and day alone. I was visited at night by some one or other 
of the villagers, who brought me bread and water in a ghurrah, I am un- 
able to describe my feeling during this trying time; I was all day in the 
sun, in the extreme heat, and alone at night, when the jackals, &c. came 
prowling about and crying. It is only God and myself know what | have 
endured. After five days and nights in this tope of trees, I was again taken 
back to the village and concealed in a bhoosa house; I was here shut in 
for twenty-four hours ; the heat and suffocation I cannot find language to 
describe, I did not know which was the greatest misery, the tope of trees 
in solitude or the bhoosa kotree.’ 


He pursued his journey under a disguise. 
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‘This Fuqueer dyed all my clothes and gave me necklaces of beads 
(oodrach), &c. to assume the garb of a Fuqueer myself. After making all 
preparations to pass as a Fuqueer, I commenced my pilgrimage with him. 
He took me to several villages and passed me off as a Cashmeeree, 
“‘ Dadoo Puntee, Fuqueer Jogee.” In all the villages that I passed I was 
cross-questioned; but, understanding their “ Jotish” religion and oaths, I 
met with every kindness, some giving me pice, others food. The Hindoos 
all expressed the most merciful feelings towards the Ferungees, while the 
Mahommedans could not disguise their murderous feelings.’ 


At length, he arrived at head-quarters. 


‘Thad been twenty-five days wandering about in villages, topes, &c., 
and were it not that I speak the Hindostani language as fluently as I can 
English, I must have been murdered. 1 look upon my escape as the most 
miraculous and providential possible. I am unable to describe what I 
have endured.’ 


We now come to the adventures of the lady. So destitute of 
warning was the alarm at Delhi, that ladies only gradually 
realized their danger. 


‘Mrs, Wood, Mrs, Paterson, and myself began to consider that we were 
in rather a precarious position ourselves, and we were advised to go forth- 
with to the 38th hospital, and there find protection through the guard 
stationed there. We all three ladies started in Mrs. Paterson’s carriage, 
taking with us Mrs. Paterson's two little girls, and my dear boy. On our 
reaching the hospital, we were told that all the ladies had taken refuge in 
the Flagstaff Tower, and that we had better go likewise. We found the 
native gunners, who were standing about, most rude; but the Sepoys in 
general were as respectful as usual.’ 


After this, they most kindly attended to a wounded officer ; 
and as the day wore on, had dreadful testimony to the events 
that were taking place. 


‘About five P.M. a cart, drawn by bullocks, arrived at the Flagstaff 
Tower, and I heard it whispered that it contained the unfortunate officers 
and eight sergeants, who had been so brutally killed in the city. The cart 
was covered over with one or two ladies’ dresses, to screen the dead from 
view; but one of their arms was distinctly noticed by myself, as it was 
hanging over the side of the cart..... Alas! one or two of these ladies 
were then widows, although they knew it not,’ 


Then came the start itself, made strangely real to our minds 
by the association of horses and carriages with scenes of such 
wild and tragic interest. 


‘ Night was fast closing in, and the bugle was at last sounded for the 
retreat to Kurnaul, Here a fearful scene presented itself; carriages of 
every description were in waiting. .... Everybody, with the exception of 
one or two ladies and gentlemen, were by this time fairly off on their way 
to Kurnaul and Meerut. One gentleman, seeing me standing by, offered 
me a seat in his carriage, and, as I had my little boy, I placed him in with 
him, thinking to follow him with Mrs. Wood. Major Paterson’s coachman 
made off with his carriage and horses immediately we quitted it, and 
she was left, like Mrs. Wood and myself, to depend on friends. Fortu- 
nately two empty buggies were close by, and Mrs. Wood and I took one, 
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but Mrs. Paterson and her children were in another. Mrs. Paterson, I am 
happy to say, got away with the others; and after Mrs. Wood and I had 
proceeded a short distance, we met her husband, who was being carried on 
a bed, he unfortunately having been shot in the face by, it is supposed, 
his own regiment, the 38th, 


A dismal journey, indeed, for two ‘ unprotected females ;’ yet 
up to this time there was a strange hesitation and chance about 
the behaviour of the Sepoys. 


‘ When we left the parade ground, it was about half-past six P.m., and 
we were the last ladies to leave the station, We had only proceeded a 
short distance on the Kurnaul road, when some men came tu us and begged 
of us not to proceed any farther on the road, as the whole of the officers 
and ladies who had gone before us had been murdered, and that we should 
meet the same fate if we persisted on our journey.’ 


A fearful suspicion now overtakes the fugitives. 


‘ We had only walked our horses a short distance, when the thought 
struck me, that the men who were surrounding us, were nothing less than 
robbers themselves. This thought was very soon confirmed, by the men 
coming up to us and asking for rupees. I had a few rupees in my jewel- 
box, but was afraid to open it, lest they should see what it contained, and 
therefore told them to go to our house, and take anything they took a 
fancy to.’ 


Suspicion is succeeded by the commencement of violence. 


‘Mrs. Wood had a black velvet head-dress on, and as it had some bugles 
about it, it glittered a good deal in the moonlight ; and when they saw this, 
they lost no time in tearing it from her head, and at the same time struck 
her rather heavily with one of their sticks. We had by this again reached 
the Grand Trunk road.’ 


They meet some gunners, and have a gleam of hope. 


‘I called out to the trooper, fearless at the time of being murdered, to 
assist us, by directing us our safest road. The answer [ received was, “ Go 
that way,” pointing to, Kurnaul, “ you will get murdered, Come this,” 
pointing to Delhi, “and you will meet the same fate.”’ 


After this they find a very brief refuge. 


‘ The gardeners then locked us inside; but we had scarcely been shut up, 
when another band of robbers, about fifty in number, made a rush at the 
door. We kept quite still, thinking they might leave us, but we heard 
them determine on breaking the lock, which was soon effected, aud into 
the hut they rushed. I went up to one of them and implored him to save 
us. He asked for what we had.’ 


Their carriage and horses were now taken from them, also 
their bonnets and cloaks, and they knew not where to go. At 
length, with the sick doctor, they reached a village at three 
o'clock on the morning of the 12th, where they obtained shelter 
and some milk, though sleep was out of the question, 


‘ We were in the open air till daybreak, when the head man of the vil- 
lage, a Hindoo, advised our going into a cow-shed, the cattle having been 
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taken out for our reception. Fortunate, indeed, it was, that the good old 
man took these precautions, for soon after daylight one of the women ran 
to the shed and begged of us to remain quite quiet, as some Sepoys were 
just entering their village. I at first thought she wished to frighten us, 
and the first thing I did was to look over the mats which formed the door, 
and sure enough there stood a Sepoy; and had he been standing with his 
face towards the shed in which we were secreted he must have seen me.’ 


This alarm, however, passed off, and they received much 
kindness in the village, the women bringing them food and 
water; and at six o'clock p.m. they were accompanied for a short 
distance by a young man, who took them to the high road. 


‘ Here he parted from us, and five or six horrible-looking ruffians ap- 
proached us. We told them that we had lost everything, and that we 
were then on our way to Kurnaul. They asked several questions, and 
each question was replied to most civilly by me. When they found, from 
making a search on our persons themselves, that we had really nothing to 
be robbed of, one of the men inquired of one who had a tulwar (or sword) 
when he would take our lives. This I heard most distinctly, and, seeing 
him who had made the above-mentioned remark turn back with all but 
this one man, who, by the way, assured his friend that he would murder 
us, to use his own words, “ a little farther on the road,” I went boldly up 
to the man and told him to spare me, as I had one little boy who had gone 
ahead, whither I knew not, and that I had left my husband on the parade- 
ground at Delhi the night before, and had not heard of him since; and as I 
wanted to hurry on in search of my child, I begged of him to spare my life. 
He appeared rather undecided, and I thought of my wedding-ring, which I 
still possessed, and at once took it off my finger and gave it tohim. He 
took it, bade us good night, and went in the same direction as ourselves, in 
advance.’ ° 


At four o’clock next morning they encountered others. There 
must have been a strong power and energy about this lady 
thus boldly to face and thus often to escape danger. 


‘The men who here attacked us were very powerful-looking fellows. 
One of them I noticed as having an officer's sword, of which he appeared 
proud, for he drew it from its scabbard, and told us that the King of Delhi 
had ordered every European, either man, woman, or child, to be murdered. 
The doctor, who was very weak and exhausted, was then prostrate on the 
ground, and I fell on my knees with the drawn sword over my head, and 
begged of him to save us. They insisted, before they allowed us to depart, 
on my giving up my dress. ThisI did; but after I had given it up to them 
I begged they would again return it to me, and, most astonishing to say, 
they did so.’ 


What a strange vacillation of purpose does this imply, when 
viewed in combination with subsequent atrocities! Their 
next adventures were of much the same kind, After various 
wanderings and alarms, they had lain themselves down, utterly 
fatigued, under some trees near the road. 


‘It was about one o’clock in the morning when I heard the distinct sound 
of horses’ feet, and apparently a great number of people all talking at 
once. They were at so great a distance, that I could not, on first hearing 
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them, make out which way they were going. I, however, listened most 
attentively, and assured myself that they were on the road to Delhi. I 
then awoke Mrs. Wood, and told her to listen to the tramp and clatter of 
horses’ feet ; and as the horsemen were then very near to where we were 
lying, we drew an old dirty sheet over us to prevent them from seeing our 
white, or rather, black petticoats. I should say that there were at least 
one hundred horses and ponies, and as part of them had already passed us, I 
began to hope that the rest would pass on without observing us. Scarcely 
had I so hoped, when one of the men shouted out, “ Who are you lying 
down there?” I immediately went forward to him. By this time the 
horsemen were at a stand-still. I approached the man, not uttering a word, 
when he exclaimed, “ Why, it’s a maine Sahib,” or in English, “ a lady.” 
Finding that he spoke very kindly, I felt new life, as it were, in me, and 
told him that we were refugees from Delhi, and as we had a wounded man, 
we could only travel at the rate of about four, or at most, five miles during 
the night, and that we were taking a little rest by the road side,’ 


Again they started forth, and that day received great kind- 
ness in a Hindoo village; but, from fear of the Sepoys, this 
could not last. At their earnest persuasion, however, a Brahmin 
concealed them in a dark room. 


‘We had only been inside the room about half an hour, when about 
150 Mussulmans came to the door with sticks, tulwars, and other rude 
weapons, and commenced fighting among themselves. Their evident wish 
was to murder us, for the Brahmin, whom I before mentioned, begged of 
us to leave the village, there and then; and in so great a hurry were they 
to get quit of us, that they would not allow us time to fill our water 
vessel. Although we had been from Delhi some five days, yet we were not 
more than about ten miles on our journey.’ 


Their next shelter was in a stable. 


‘ We remained in quiet, save that hundreds came and went away again, 
till one sly fellow, with a most horrible tulwar, became most impertinent to 
us; and, Lnduien that we could not harm him, he took advantage of us, 
by drawing his tulwar from its sheath and running his finger along the 
edge of it; at last he became unbearable, and Dr. Wood, who is a Roman 
Catholic, took his gold cross from his breast, The brute, seeing it, at 
once threatened our lives, if we did not at once make it over to him,’ 


At length the writer came across a welcome companion indeed, 
who had been through similar adventures. 


* I heard that another very thin gentleman had reached the village, and 
that he had heard that his wife was marching along the road; and that he 
was in search of her. This gentleman proved to be my husband. When 
he came to us he was greatly altered, having been blistered from head to 
foot by the heat of the sun. He had of course lost everything, like our- 
selves, and, strange to say,in the same garden, and nearly at the same time. 
The robbers took everything off him, with the exception of a banyan and 
a pair of socks,’ 


The ultimate fate of this lady we know not. Surely we may 
recognise her, among others, in the following extract from an 
officer’s letter :— 


* I think I never told you how splendidly the ladies behaved at Meerut. 
You should have seen them to appreciate the whole thing,—how cheerfully 
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they took every mishap. Though they were all packed within a smallish 
square place, surrounded by high brick walls, none of them ever grumbled 
or apparently became frightened. On the contrary, they used to be dancing 
about the place (we were at work fortifying it), offering us tea and all sorts 
of refreshment,’ 


Meanwhile, what was going on around Delhi? Its siege 
continued with the same ferocity shown at the beginning; and 
an officer thus writes in August :— 


* Our men are mad for revenge, and there is not a soul who does not 
feel the same thirst for the blood of these ruffians. Three months ago 
I could not have looked on and seen fifteen men tied up and shot down in 
cold blood, without sickening; but now I see my men do this in a most 
brutal way, without a qualm. At a village near the Kurnaul road, a poor 
little child’s feet were found; they had its little shoes and socks on, and 
some devil in human form had cut them off with a tulwar. What death can 
be too cruel for such wretches?’ 


The continual mention of young children is one most sad 
portion of all these letters. No one can now tell the multi- 
tudes of these poor innocents slaughtered at all times and places, 
or perishing from want and exposure. An occasional rescue is 
a most grateful relief. For three months had the following 
little family party been hidden by villagers :— 


* I cantered on, and overtook a country cart, escorted by some villagers, 
one of whom carried a poor little boy, about four years old, on his shoulder. 
In the cart I found a nice-looking young woman with a little infant, The 
poor creature seemed overjoyed to see a European face.’ 


The siege goes on, week after week, and the eye could hardly 
imagine a wilder or more picturesque scene than the following 
description of the camp, written August 11th :— 


‘ What a sight our camp would have been to those who visited Sebas- 
topol! The long lines of tents, the thatched hovels of the native servants, 
the rows of horses, the parks of artillery, the English soldier in his grey 
linen coat and trousers (he has fought as bravely as ever without pipe- 
clay), the Sikhs with their red and blue turbans, the Affghans with their 
red and blue turbans, their wild air, and their gay head-dresses and coloured 
saddle-cloths, and the little Ghoorkas, dressed up to the ugliness of demons 
in black worsted Kilmarnock hats and woollen coats—the truest, bravest 
soldiers in our pay. There are scarcely any Porbeas (Hindoos) left in our 
ranks, but of native servants many a score. In the rear are the booths of 
the native bazaars, and farther out on the plain the thousands of camels, 
bullocks, and horses that carry our baggage. The soldiers are loitering 
through the lines or in the bazaars. Suddenly the alarm is sounded. 
Every one rushes to his tent. The infantry soldier seizes his musket and 
slings on his pouch, the artilleryman gets his guns harnessed, the Affghan 
rides out to explore ; in a few minutes everybody is in his place.’ 


As each letter follows another, in the order of time, so does 
its deep, revengeful tone seem to increase in power. 


‘On my honour, I do not exaggerate. I have seen my brother officers 
cruelly murdered and mangled, and as an Englishman I must thirst for the 
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punishment of such animals; which, as God exists, will come to pass. Heavy 
will be the retribution. It is a work of extermination which has been 
going on now for months. And thus have we punished them. One entire 
regiment have been killed by the rope, the sword, the cannon, or starvation, 
Thousands have been blown away, and thousands have been hanged.’ 


It must indeed be remembered, that if the guilt was on the 
one side, yet the suffering was not so. 


‘I cannot recognise Delhi; it is a mass of ruins. Not a door, not a piece 
of wood, not a sign of the enormous wealth of the place—men without 
arms and legs—dead men—men dying of fever—men like ghosts, Our 
men have been night and day for months under a fearful sun and torrents 
of rain, and we shall have to fight for months to come, This will then be 
a reconquered country and the people ruled. I always sleep dressed, and 
have not done otherwise since the 11th of May. There go the twenty-four 
pounders—bang ! bang! 


We said before, that, in this warfare, there seems to have 
been a strange revival of those old hand-to-hand’ struggles, 
which, it was hoped, were almost forgotten in the use of fire- 
arms. We are carried back to the heroes of the Iliad, and 
indeed to bloodthirsty savage fighting, in its worst and most 
revolting features. We have long imagined that a soldier’s 
work in battle. was to shoulder his musket and fire in a line, 
unconscious of effects, or very occasionally to make one 
dashing charge, the general excitement of which would super- 
sede anything like individual animosity, and preclude any 
definite recollection of actual slaughter committed. But now 
read the following cool and collected narrative, and remember 
that its writer was an English gentleman, with all that regard 
for human life which is the result of education and mental 
refinement. The scene was before Delhi, towards the end of 
August :— 


‘I gave him such a swinging back-hander, that he fell dead. I then 
went at another fellow rushing by my left, and sent my sword through 
him, like buiter, and bagged him. I then looked round, and saw a sword 
come crash on the shoulders of a poor little boy; oh, such a cut, and up 
went the sword again, and the next moment the boy would have been in 
eternity, but I ran forward and covered him with my sword and saved him, 
During this, it was over with seven men, Ward had shot one with his 
revolver, and the other four were cut down at once. Hugh, I found, was 
all right, only a slight cut just above the wrist. -Having polished off these 
fellows, we held an impromptu court-martial on those we had taken, and 
ye! them all—murderers, every one, who were justly rewarded for their 

eeds, 

‘ I put my spurs into Cavalier’s sides, and quickly overtook the rearmost 
man, and equally quickly polished him off. I then went after the other, and 
caught him up, when he had the impertinence to try and frighten me 
by presenting his matchlock at me; but this was too good, seeing that he 
had just fired it at me. I rode at him and gave him a cut on the neck, 
which he did not like at all, and he struck me over the shoulders with his 
matchlock barrel, which I returned by a second cut, which dropped my 
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fine fellow from his saddle ; but he was not done for yet, and I turned my 
horse and rode at him; he came at me in a furious rage, and made a 
terrific cut at my leg, which I guarded, and as cool as a cucumber, and 
in the most scientific manner, returned “ point one.” And now can you 
fancy the trick he played me? He actually seized my sword in his hand, 
and before I could get it out, cut me over the head; but, as that was 
ensconced in a basket helmet enveloped in a most voluminous Guide 
pugree (turban), the blow did not take effect. I was not going to give 
him another chance, and drove my horse right at him, and sent my sword 
into him, as far as 1 could; the consequence was, he had not room for a 
cut at me, but hit and wounded my gallant little horse on the cheek. One 
of the guides then came up, and he was soon disposed of, but fighting to 
the last.’ 


The taking itself of Delhi is beyond our object to describe. 
The scene at the Cashmere Gate is well known. There is, 
however, a passage from the letter of an eye-witness, that we 
feel unwilling to pass over. There is a touching reality about 
it, that helps very much to bring the scene to our minds. The 
writer had been laid up with a bad sprain for some days, and 
could not be actively engaged in the attack. 


* Of course, stopping in bed was out of the question, and as my charger 
was hors de combat, | had no choice but to mount my little pony, Donald. 
I had my doubts about my new charger, a very pretty little beast, and per- 
fect in every respect except courage, being one of the most determined 
shyers that I have ever seen. However, I had no choice for it; so I mounted, 
and in due course of time I found myself at Cashmere Gate. Our columns 
had entered, and one had even penetrated as far as the Bank; but being 
unable to withstand the murderous fire, was compelled to retreat. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that I could keep my seat, for on reaching the 
branch roads outside the Cashmere Gate, the bullets and shots of all de- 
scriptions were flying about like hail, and one which struck close to the 
hoofs of my pony frightened him so that he became quite unmanageable. 
However, I got him through the gate, and a fearful sight it was that met 
my eyes, A portion of our troops had escaladed the bastion walls, close to 
the gate; others had scrambled up two large breaches in the walls and 
bastion near the Treasury. The remainder had entered at the gate itself, 
which had been blown open by one of our officers.’ 


The writer thus describes the gallant manner in which this 
feat was achieved, and continues :— 

‘ Seeing the port-fire well alight, the whole party jumped into the ditch, and 
the enemy, little dreaming of what had been done, continued firing till the 
explosion took place, so you may fancy what effect it took. Twenty of 
the mutineers strewed the road inside the gate, not one of whom it would 
have been possible to recognise, and this was the first sight that met my 
eyes at the gate. Little wonder that Donal: refused to move; however, 
finally he did, and got as far as the centre of the main guard, beyond which 
nothing would urge him, It was perfect agony keeping my seat, and I 
would have given worlds to dismount—but walking was out of the ques- 
tion; it was anything but an agreeable fix to be in, I felt how perfectly 
useless I was; and being the only mounted man there in the open space, 
fully accounted for the number of bullets whistling past my ears. There 
was no help for it, so I had to make my way back to camp as I best 
could, fully convinced of my own folly.’ 
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Luckily, perhaps, for both sides, the escape of nearly all the 
inhabitants prevented that scene of vengeance which had long 
been dwelt on. There were, however, some victims left; 
and from their fate, we may test the sincerity of previous 
intentions :— 


‘ Thus at last, with the help of the Almighty, we have taken this black- 
guard place, where so many fearful deeds were committed. The King has 
been caught, and his two sons slain; also his grandson, Aboo Bukkur. 
Their bodies, naked and full of bullet-holes, were cast in the Chandni Chouk 
(the swell Regent-street of Delhi) before the police-station, and were visited 
by hundreds, myself included. We daily find hidden in the houses Stpoys 
who were unable to escape from sickness or wounds ; they are all put to 
death on the spot. . . . Our vengeance cannot be appeased, for we found 
several of our men who had been merely wounded on the 14th in the 
assault, and overlooked by us, lying dead, minus their heads, and fearfully 
gashed with sabre cuts; and so we spare no one. Every Sepoy we catch, 
‘Shoot him ” is the word. 


The following pictures of the person and the palace of the 
King of Delhi must conclude our notice of this place :— 


* On the 21st I rode down to see the Palace; the wall and entrance are 
the finest part. The interior is dirty, filthy, and in great disorder, Pandy 
having revelled in its cool archways. The hall of justice and the king’s 
throne are entirely built of white marble; the latter is inlaid with stones 
and mosaics. I went over all the state apartments and the harem. The 
latter is a curious place, and had a remarkable appearance; its floor 
covered with guitars, bangles, &c., and redolent of sandal wood. The fair 
daughters of Cashmere had their swing in the centre of the room. They 
had left in a great hurry; dresses, silks, slippers, were lying on all sides. 

‘ On leaving the Palace I met a doolie, surrounded by some cavalry and 
a few natives on foot. Its inmate was a thin-faced, anxious-looking old 
man. This was the new King of Hindostan, the descendant of the Great 
Moguls, entering his Palace in the hands of his enemies. He was captured 
some distance from the city. Being eighty-five years of age, his life is to 
be spared. He will be kept a close prisoner for life.’ 


And now we come to the great Cawnpore massacre. This 
may be called the wildest terror of the whole mutiny, the great 
and lasting type of a whole year’s ferocity, the one dreadful 
fact that will stand out, so long as the world continues, not 
only as the crowning barbarity of this particular year, but an 
everlasting witness of heathen cruelty and Oriental perfidy. 

Everything has a beginning, middle, and end; and this great 
Cawnpore drama has its three acts, which, when viewed in 
their true succession, cannot fail to leave upon the mind an 
extraordinary sense of completeness in the study of human 
cruelty and human suffering. The first act represented on this 
too real stage, is that of suspense, of expectation. We see before 
us educated, refined, affectionate, and religious women looking 
forward to approaching horrors, talking about them, writing 
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about them ; we see wives and husbands, mothers and children, 
spending days and nights, anticipating every hour some dreadful 
catastrophe to arrive, that would rend all ties asunder, with 
every painful circumstance which the gloomiest imagination 
could forebode. After this act of long-strained suspense, comes 
a moment of imagined relief, forthwith succeeded by the over- 
whelming climax of perfidy, in the murderous attack upon those 
whose surrender had been accepted under the most binding pro- 
mise of personal safety. At this stage of the affair are action, 
violence, and fearful excitement; also courage and presence of 
inind in the face of present danger, as before there had been sus- 
pense and depressing uncertainty. But what is the third and last 
act? We may call this the passive scene. We know less about 
this than about the others ; not indeed about the mere facts, but 
about the inner details of mind, the secret workings of thought. 
And why do we know less? The reason is soon told. With 
regard to the former scenes, we have the words themselves 
of the sufferers to tell us what passed; but of this last act no 
such memorials exist, for they who suffered died, then passed 
away from this cruel world to another, from which no mortal 
words, no written description can ever pass. Those tongues 
that would have told, those hands that would have written, 
were no longer the instruments of a living spirit, when the time 
came that the Cawnpore massacre could be described as a 
thing of the past. We need hardly remind our readers that 
the scenery of these three acts, is, first, the interior of a 
besieged city, after that a river with its banks, and lastly the 
low Eastern building used as a prison-house, with that dreadful 
well so fatally near at hand. 

And now we propose, as briefly as possible, to illustrate these 
several acts in their natural order. First, the period of sus- 
pense and of fear. We shall illustrate these by passages from 
Mr. Ewart’s letters, written at the end of May and beginning 
of June :— 

‘Until the 21st we thought everything was quiet here, but on that day 
rumours of an unpleasant nature regarding the mutinous spirit of the 
regiments here, especially of the 2nd Cavalry, were prevalent, A rise was 
expected on that night. Thinking it might reassure the men if they 
showed confidence in them, John, who commands the first, and Major 
Hillersdon, who commands the 53d, determined to go and sleep at the 
quarter-guards of their respective corps.’ 

And while these officers were at their posts, what were their 
wives to do? 

‘It was not safe to remain in our house unprotected, and with no gentle- 
man to direct in case of need; so, as agreed to beforchand, we took our 
poor little babes out of their beds and drove over to the barracks of the 
European depét, about-a mile from this, No need to dwell upoa the 
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sickening dread and agony of suspense we went through on that night, you 
will imagine it all from the recital of facts.’ 


Night and day had equal trials. 


‘ Friday the same uncomfortable reports came pouring in, news of fresh 
defections of corps at other places, threatening words uttered by men of 
the Ist, and at nightfall I took leave of my husband, fully prepared never 
to see bim alive again, As he has since told me, he quite expected himself 
to have received his death-stroke on that night. We heard his voice early 
in the morning outside our tent, and I could scarcely believe he was still 
unharmed,’ 


The presence of children and the apprehension of harm to 
them, was a care and torture of mind, that kept the keen edge 
of suffering ever unblunted. 


‘I know not how our poor little ones could go through the trial. Sunday 
passed off, so did Monday, without open disturbance; Tuesday the same, 
but sad reports and intelligence from other stations,’ 


Here is a moment of calm reflection about past, present, and 
future :— 


‘We can scarcely believe in the change which has so suddenly suspended 
all the pleasant repose and enjoyment of life. Here we are almost in a 
state of siege, with dangers all around us—some seen, some hidden. We 
can only put our trust in God, and try to maintain an even and tranquil 
spirit to go through all our trials and perform all our duties as long as 
God sees fit to assign us any. Major Hillersdon joins us daily at our four 
o’clock dinner, and we stay together till half-past seven, when we go to our 
melancholy night-quarters, behind guns and entrenchments. My husband 
betakes himself to his couch in the midst of his Sepoys; and you can fancy 
the sort of nights we have to pass. These are real trials, but we have 
not experienced much actual physical suffering yet.’ 


Troubles seem to close in. 


‘The barrack is fearfully crowded, so we should be no better off there. 
You will scarcely be able to realize the fearful state we are in; we can 
scarcely do so ourselves, No one can say how or where the trouble is to 
end. Mrs. H is a sweet companion in affliction; we shall stick close 
to each other as long as it pleases God to spare us. Last night, after 
much fatigue, mental torture and several nights of imperfect rest, I fell 
quite into a state of stupefaction. Body and mind alike refused to be 
longer active; it was necessary—just nature asserting her rights to restore 
the exhausted powers. And there was my child, so restless! and Mrs. 
H took her and walked about with her, and soothed the little thing, 
that I might not be disturbed, 


A crisis is even looming. 








‘ Every note and every message comes pregnant with events and alarms. 
Another ae we expect, will decide our fate; and, whatever it may be, 
I trust we shall be enabled to bear it.’ 


Occasionally there is a more cheerful tone for a brief interval. 


‘ We are more cheerful, in spite of the great anxiety and suspense; our 
family party is really a charming one; we feel better able to meet diflicultics 
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and dangers for being thus associated. Dear Mrs. Hillersdon is so quiet, 
and gentle, and calm—never giving way to hysterical movements, nor, on 
the other hand, showing any want of sensibility,’ 


But quickly followed by the gloomiest reaction. 


‘The crisis is apparently near, and all we can do is to pray for courage 
and strength to meet it, ‘The troops have mutinied at Lucknow; several 
officers have been killed and some wounded, This happened last night. ... 
Dear A , Lam so grieved to have such sad news to send you, but it is 
useless to shut our eyes to the dreadful probabilities. We must meet 
them, and implore our Father in heaven to enable us to keep up a firm and 
tranquil spirit....At any rate, dearest A , we cannot hope to weather 
the storm without disaster ; so let us be prepared.’ 








We cannot omit the conclusion of this letter. 


‘ If these are my last words to you, my dearest sister, be assured that 
we think of you with most grateful and affectionate feelings, and that we 
consign to your charge our dear boy, with the utmost confidence that you 
will ever be a mother to him, and do your very best for him. My sweet 
one here will share whatever is my fate, most likely; and that I trust to 
our Almighty Father, without venturing to look forward beyond the 
present hour,’ 


Another letter, descriptive of the same period, tells the same 
tale. 


‘ We are living in awful realities, and we cannot see the end of them... . 
For ourselves I need only say, that even should our. position be strong 
enough to hold out, there is the dreadful exposure to the heat of May and 
June, together with the privations and confinement of besieged sufferers, 
to render it very unlikely that we can survive the disasters which may fall 
upon us any day, any hour... . Oh! I cannot dwell upon the harrowing 
thoughts, I must pass on to events. News came in of the 9th Native In- 
fantry having turned. New we believed our crisis had arrived... . The next 
day (Friday) was one full of agony and dread; and the night was more 
than poor human nature, unassisted, could endure. When my husband left 
me that night to go to his post, I never expected to see him alive again, 
for some of his men had been overheard wildly talking of mutiny and murder, 
and had made a proposal to destroy their officers !’ 


The same transient calm as before mentioned. 


‘ After that miserable night, the Saturday following seemed like heaven, 
for we went to our house and spent the day quietly there; at least with 
such quietness as was possible with the most terrible ramours coming in 
throughout the day, and reviving all our saddest apprehensions,’ 


Strange confusion of events does the following describe. 


‘On Monday morning our minds were somewhat reassured, by all the 
Mussulmans of the Ist Regiment coming in a body, according to custom, 
to salaam to Colonel E after their prayers, and they expressed their 
intentions of fidelity, &c., all of which are very well, but not to be depended 
on now-a-days. We returned to those melancholy night-quarters; oh! 
such a scene. Men, officers, women, and, children; beds, and chairs, all 
mingled together inside and outside the barrack; some talking or even 
laughing, some very frightened, some defiant, others despairing. Three 
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guns in front of our position, and three behind, and a trench in course of 
formation all round, Such sickening sights these for peaceful women,’ 


Again, the agonising thoughts of maternal fears. 


* My dear little child is looking very delicate ; my prayer is, that she 
may be spared much suffering. The bitterness of death has been tasted 
by us, many, many times during the last fortnight, and should the reality 
come, I hope we may find strength to meet it with a truly Christian 
courage. It is not hard to die oneself, but to see a dear child suffer and 
perish, that is the hard, the bitter trial, and the cup which I must drink, 
should God not deem it fit that it should pass from me. My companion, 
Mrs, H——, is delightful; poor young thing, she has such a gentle spirit, 
sO unmurmuring, so desirous to meet the trial rightly, so unselfish and 
sweet in every way.’ 


We close this first act with a sad and too literal fore- 
boding of the trials that were waiting. 

* We must not give way to despondency, for at the worst we know that 
we are in God’s hands, and He does not for an instant forsake us. He 


will be with us in the valley of the shadow of death also, and we need fear 
no evil. God bless you!’ 


We think indeed of the fatal well, at these last words. 


The second act is that of violence and excitement. For about 
three weeks after the above letters were written, the suspense 
still continued; but at length the long-feared crisis came, made 
tenfold worse by a deceptive herald of release and present 
safety. No longer able to hold out, they agreed to surrender ; 
and about seven o’clock on the morning of the 27th of June, the 
memorable procession of boats started under the most solemn 
promises of security. The account of what followed is written by 
one of the party, one of the few who escaped; and brings the 
whole scene before us with the same reality as if only describing 
a common water-party, such as every one could recall. 

‘Two guns that had been hidden, were run out and opened on us 
immediately, while Sepoys came from all directions, and kept up a fire. 
The men jumped out of the boats, and instead of trying to get the boats 
loose from their moorings, swam to the first boat they saw loose. Only 
three boats got safe over to the opposite side of the river, but were met there 
by two field-pieces, guarded by a number of cavalry and infantry. Before 
these boats had got a mile down the stream, half our small party were 
either killed or wounded, and two of our boats had been swamped. We 
had now only one boat, crowded with wounded, and having on board 
more than she could carry. The two guns followed us the whole of the 
day, the infantry firing on us the whole of that night.’ 

The chief wonder is, that the whole party were not at once 
killed. But prolongation and suspense meet us in every stage 
of the affair. 

‘ On the second day a gun was seen on the Cawnpore side, and opened 
on us at Nuzuffghur, the infantry still following us on both sides, On the 
morning of the third day the boat was no longer serviceable. We were 
aground on a sandbank, and had not strength sufficient to move her. 
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Directly any of us got into the water, we were fired upon by thirty or forty 
men at a time. There was nothing left but to charge and drive them 
away. So fourteen of us were told to go and do what we could, Directly 
we got on shore, the insurgents retired; but having followed them up too 
far, we were cut off from the river, and had to retire ourselves, as we were 
being surrounded. We could not make for the river, but had to go down 
parallel, and came at the river again a mile lower down, where we saw a 
large force of men right in front waiting for us, and another lot on the 
other bank, should we attempt to cross the river. On the bank of the 
river, just by the force in front, was a temple. We fired a volley, and 
made for the temple, in which we took shelter, one man being killed and 
one wounded, From the door of the temple we fired on every insurgent 
who showed himself, 


It was indeed a strange and fierce scene which succeeded this. 


‘ Finding that they could do nothing against us while we remained in- 
side, they heaped wood all round and set it on fire. When we could no 
longer remain inside on account of the smoke and heat, we threw off the 
clothes we had, and each taking a musket charged through the fire. Seven 
out of twelve of us got into the water, but before we had gone far two poor 
fellows were shot. There were only five left now, and we had to swim, 
while the insurgents followed us along both banks, wading and firing as 
fast as they could, After we had gone about three miles down the stream, 
one of our party, an artilleryman, to rest himself, began swimming on his 
back, and not knowing in what direction he was swimming, got on shore 
and was killed. When we had gone down about six miles, firing on both 
sides ceased, and soon after we were hailed by some matives on the Oude 
side, who asked us to come on shore, and said they would take us to their 
Rajah, who was friendly to the English.’ 


And thus, wonderful to relate, there were some few survivors 
even from all these perils. 

Whilst, however, this strange hunt far down the river was 
going on, another and more bloody scene was being enacted 
upon those who were taken prisoners out of the boats. The 
first object was to destroy’the officers and men, reserving the 
ladies, whose suspense we have already witnessed, for a still 
longer endurance of their trials, The beginning of these final 
trials was that they themselves should witness the murder of 
their husbands; this scene, worthy of the wildest tragedy, is 
thus recorded by a native spy. 


‘ Then said one of the maine-Sahibs,—the doctor’s wife she was; I don’t 
know his name, but he was either superintending-surgeon or medical 
store-keeper,—*“ I will not leave my husband; if he must die I will die 
with him.” She then ran and sat down behind her husband, clasping him 
round the waist, Directly she said this the other maine-Sahibs said, “ We 
will also die with our husbands ;” and they all went and set down beside 
their husbands. Then their husbands said, ‘‘Go back,” but they would 
not. Whereupon the Nena ordered his soldiers, and they going in forcibly 
pulled them away, seizing them by the arm; but they could not pull away 
the doctor’s wife, who there remained. Then, just as the Sepoys were 
going to fire, the padre (chaplain) called out to the Nena and requested 
leave to read prayers before they died. ‘The Nena granted it. The padre’s 
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bonds were unloosed so far as to enable him to take a small book out of 
his pocket, from which he read; but all this time one of the Sahib-logs, 
who was shot in the arm and the leg, kept crying out to the Sepoys, “ If 
you mean to kill us, why don’t you set about it quickly and get the work 
done? Why delay?” After the padre had read a few prayers he shut the 
book, and the Sahib-log shook hands all round. Then the Sepoys fired. 
One Sahib rolled one way, one another, as they sat; but they were not 
dead, only wounded; so they went in and finished them off with swords, 
After this the whole of the women and children (that is, including those 
taken out of other boats), to the number of 122, were taken away to the 
yellow house, which was your hospital.’ 


His version of the tragic fate of Miss Wheeler we are glad to 
record. 

‘ As they were taking the maine-Sahibs out of the boat, a sowar (cavalry 
man) took her away with him to his house. She went quietly; but at 
night she rose and got hold of the sowar’s sword. He was asleep; his 
wife, his son, and his mother-in-law were sleeping in the house with him. 
She killed them all with the sword, and then she went and threw herself 
down the well behind the house. In the morning, when the people came 
and found the dead in the house, the cry was, “ Who has done this?” 
Then a neighbour said that in the night he had seen some one go and 
throw himself into the well. ‘They went and looked, and there was Missee 
Baba, dead and swollen.’ 


And now, if all this can be surpassed, we come to the final 
act of all, the dread scene of that concluding massacre, which 
must for ever remain one of the gloomiest events in the history 
of the British Empire. 

The most touching and concise account of this awful calamity 
is that given by Mr. Shepherd. He omits some disgusting 
details mentioned by the ‘ Special Correspondent ;’ but as these 
additional horrors are for the most part only repeated from 
rumours, and do not occur in the letters of eye-witnesses, we 
feel bound to give the relatives of these suffering victims the 
benefit of any doubt, and also to spare our readers a list of 
such passages as the following. A well-known letter in the 
Times, professing to be the result of actual and minute inquiries 
on the spot, discredits all, or nearly all, these tales of outrage. 


* Children have been compelled to eat the quivering flesh of their mur- 
dered parents, after which they were literally forz asunder by the laughing 
fiends who surrounded them. Men in many instances have been mutilated, 
and, before being absolutely killed, have had to gaze upon the last dishonour 
of their wives and daughters previous to being put to death.’ 


Mr. Shepherd's account is as follows :— 


‘The poor ladies were ordered to come out, but neither threats nor 
persuasions could induce them to do so, They laid hold of each other by 
dozens, and clung so close that it was impossible to separate or drag them 
out of the building. The troopers therefore brought muskets, and after 
firing a great many shots from the doors, windows, &c., rushed in with 
swords and bayonets. Some of the helpless creatures in their agony fell 
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down at the feet of their murderers, clasped their legs, and begged in the 
most pitiful manner to spare their lives, but to no purpose. The fearful 
deed was done most deliberately and completely, in the midst of the most 
dreadful surneks aud cries of the victims. There were between 140 and 
150 souls, including children, and from a little before sunset till candle- 
light was occupied in completing the dreadful deed. The doors of the 
buildings were then locked for the night, and the murderers went to their 
homes. Next morning it was found on opening the doors that some ten or 
fifteen women with a few of the children, had managed to escape from death 
by faliing and hiding under the murdered bodies of their fellow-prisoners. 
A fresh order was therefore sent to murder them also; but the survivors, 
not being able to bear the idea of being cut down, rushed out into the 
compound, and, seeing a well there, threw themselves into it without 
hesiiation, thus putting a period to lives which it was impossible for them 
to save. The dead bodies of those murdered on the preceding evening 
were then ordered to be thrown into the same well, and ‘jullads’ were 
employed to drag them away like dogs.’ 


We have no letters from these ten or fifteen women, recount- 
ing their sensations during that night of nights. A diar 
was found containing but one kind of event: the deaths 
of a whole family, all but one. Of his own death, no one can 
write. There is but little to be said of a scene like this; 
each account is like the other; and it is a remarkable fact in 
writing, that any final climax is more generally described by the 
use of common-place expressions, than a far less misfortune. 
Neither language nor imagination, the parent of words, seem 
ever to be quite at home in these last extremities of all. The 
fancy hardly knows where to go, and runs aground high and dry. 
The ‘Special Correspondent’ remarks of this scene that ‘ it 
‘beggars description. There are, however, some very natural 
and graphic accounts of what appeared after this deed was over. 


‘I have been to see the place where the poor women and children were 
imprisoned and afterwards butchered. It is a small bungalow close to the 
road, There were all sorts of articles of women’s and children’s clothing. 
Ladies’ hair, evidently cut off with a sword, back combs, &c. There were 
also parts of religious books, Where the massacre took place it is covered 
with blood, like a butcher’s slaughter-house. One would fancy! nothing 
could be worse than this, but in the well at the back of the house are the 
bodies and limbs of the poor things. I looked down and saw such a sight 
as I hope never to see again. The whole of the bodies were naked, and 
the limbs had been separated. I thought of the two Mrs. and the 
three poor girls, and felt very sad. By all accounts the women were so 
ill-treated that death, even such a death, must have been welcome to them. 
I will not enter into more details. I have told you enough to cause you 
to make allowance if I write savagely, I have looked upon death in every 
form, but I could not look down that well again,’ 





One more in the same strain :— 


‘IT have seen the fearful slaughter-house, and also saw one of the Ist 
Native Infantry men, according to order, wxsh up part of the blood which 
stains the floor before hanging. The quantities of dresses, clogged thickly 
with blood, children’s frocks, frills, and ladies’ under-clothing of all kinds, 
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also boys’ trousers, leaves of Bibles, and of one book im particular, which 
seems to be strewed over the whole place, called “ Preparation for Death,” 
also broken daguerreotype cases only, lots of them, and hair, some nearly 
a yard long; bonnets all bloody, and one or two shoes. I picked up a bit 
of paper with, on it, “ Ned’s hair, with love,” and opened and found a little 
bit tied up with riband. The first fellows that went in, I believe, saw the 
bodies with their arms and legs sticking out through the ground, They 
had all been thrown in a heap in the well.’ 


General Neill describes the part he adopted on arriving at 
the scene :— 


‘ The chief rebels or ringleaders I made first clean up a certain portion 
of the pool of blood, still two inches deep, in the shed where the fearful 
murder and mutilation of women and children took place. To touch blood 
is most abhorrent to the high-caste natives; they think by doing so they 
doom their souls to perdition. Let them think so. My object is to inflict 
a fearful punishment for a revolting, cowardly, barbarous deed, and to 
strike terror into these rebels. The first I caught was a subahdar, or na- 
tive officer, a high-caste Brahmin, who tried to resist my order to clean up 
the very blood he had helped to shed; but I made the provost-marshal do 
his duty, and a few lashes soon made the miscreant accomplish his task. 
When done, he was taken out and immediately hanged, and after death 
buried in a ditch at the road-side. No one who has witnessed these scenes 
of murder, mutilation, and massacre can ever listen to the word “ mercy,” 
as applied to these fiends. The well of mutilated bodies—alas ! containing 
upwards of two hundred women and children—I have had decently covered 
in and built up as one large grave.’ 


The number of victims in this massacre is thus computed :— 

‘ Eighty-eight officers, one hundred and ninety men, of Her Majesty’s 
84th Foot, seventy ladies, one hundred and twenty women and children, of 
Her Majesty’s 32d Foot, and the whole European and Christian population 
of the place, including civilians, merchants, shopkeepers, engineers, pen- 
sioners, and their families, to the number of about four hundred persons, 
were the victims of this Satanic deed.’ 


We conclude this story with the bitter lamentation of Mr. 
Shepherd :— 

‘Oh! when I think of it, how my heart breaks. I get beside myself, and 
wish I had not been spared to hear of such dreadful accounts. Oh! my 
poor dear Polly! how must they have killed you, So sweet a child never 
existed. How will I ever forget you! The faces of all I have lost are ever 
before me. Oh! how dreadful is my state of mind. God Almighty have 
mercy on me! Oh, God, help Thou me, whom Thou hast spared. My 
infant was shot in the head by a spent musket-ball on the 12th of June, 
while we were in the entrenchments, and died in great agony, after forty- 
eight hours.’ 

The various acts of this drama were now over. Suspense had 
been followed by violent activity, and then by passive sub- 
mission. ‘Those whose words of fear and apprehension we have 
read, at length found rest ; rest and peace ‘in the valley of the 
shadow of death,’ in the well of Cawnpore. 

If, leaving these great centres, Delhi and Cawnpore, we now 
cast our eyes upon some few scattered scenes of mutiny through 
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the whole of Bengal, we shall find the same thing going on in 
all its several stages of alarm, and flight, and perpetrated horrors. 
The escapes are as wonderful as the attacks. Many descriptions 
are before us of the first outbreaks. They are uniformly most 
creditable to our officers, and are conspicuous for three most 
valuable qualities of the human heart—presence of mind, do- 
mestic affection, and a strong sense of duty. The following 
is descriptive of an outbreak in the Punjaub; it is written by 
a lady :— 


‘The next morning, when it was the time for taking the pickets off, 
C—— observed a body of troopers going towards our lines, and thinking 
it suspicious, and our men getting unsteady, he collected them and marched 
to the parade ; but as they came near it, they fairly left C—— and rushed 
down to their lines. C—— galloped up to our house and entered into my 
room, saying quietly, ‘Get up and dress, for I think there is something 
wrong going on in the lines, but don’t be frightened; I will order the 
buggy; you go direct to the fort.” He then went and gave the alarm to 
our neighbours, By this time I ‘had hurried out and met him in the 
verandah, I shall never forget those fearful moments. Suffice it, that in 
spite of all I could say, I could not shake him in his determination of 
going to the lines to reason those wretches back to a sense of their duty, 
and as my buggy left by the one gate, he galloped out by the other. The 
fort was distant two miles, and Maharaj Missur (a Sepoy), who had taken 
charge of me, conducted me by a by-road, On the other two roads the 
troopers were chasing and killing all they overtook. There were only four 
or five in the fort, one of them the poor Brigadier, wounded and dying; 
before an hour it was full of fugitives. My dear , you cannot imagine 
the horrors of that fearful day. No one could tell me how it fared with 
Cc On my arrival, I let the Sepoy go to C—— to take care of him, 
and it was he that sent the dobee to tell me that C—— was safe.’ 








Again, it is a lady who writes from Agra :— 


‘ On Sunday, the 14th of June, just as we were going to bed, about half- 
past nine, our servants rushed in, and said the Sepoys had risen, We 
dressed as quickly as we could, and then walked to an officer’s bungalow, 
to learn what we could do to escape. We found the family in a state of 
great alarm; as we were talking to Mrs.——, her husband's horse rushed 
by, and they said he had just been shot. We then went and hid in the 
garden under some trees for about three hours ; the shot was flying round 
us in all directions, and the houses were burning. The servants then hid 
us, that is, my husband, Mrs. ——, and myself, in one of their houses. 
Here we lay hid some time, expecting every moment to be discovered and 
dragged out. The Sepoys came in once or twice, but did not see us; at last, 
about five o’clock in the morning, they found us. They were afraid to come 
in at the door, so they pulled the roof off, and fired in upon us; we then 
went to the door, and begged them not to kill us. When my husband 
went to the door, they fired twice at him. There were about twenty of 
these horrid-looking men, and quite drunk. He was not wounded, and 
rushed on, they pursuing him, and fired at him as he ran. I then rushed 
forward too, and at first they fired at me as well, but then they dragged me 
away, I never saw after this; but I have since heard that he was 
killed, two or three compounds farther on. I got an officer here, who 
escaped, to make all the inquiries he could. It is not known if the budies 
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were buried or not, but it is believed they were all thrown into the river. 
I can scarcely write or think, so fearful is it all.’ 


She continues :— 


‘ After, I suppose, they had killed , the Sepoys came back to us; 
they pushed all the ladies into a little hut that was near, and then they all 
crowded in and mocked at us, and threatened us with death, worse than 
death. They then took us to the lines. After keeping us there some time, 
they said they would not kill us, as we were only women, and they had 
killed our husbands, and so they crammed about six ladies into a carriage 
and sent us away. I cannot tell you the misery of the five days it took us 
to reach Agra, Our lives were in danger the whole time, both from villa- 
gers and from parties of Sepoys we fell in with. They held loaded pistols 
and naked swords over us again and again, Our party altogether consisted 
of ejght ladies, besides four sergeants’ wives and a number of children. We 
had nothing but grain to eat and water to drink.’ 





The mutiny here was very fierce ; and, judging from the fol- 
lowing letter, was not unavenged on the spot :— 


* I’ve already fairly killed, with my sword, between twenty-five and thirty 
of them, besides having cut down a good many more. My only wound of 
consequence is a sword-cut in the left arm, which I received when storming 
a village on foot. The fellow fought well, but I at length killed him with 
a blow which nearly cut his head in two. This was on the Ist instant, just 
before our regiment mutinied. I was very savage that day. Just as I had 
done with the chap I wounded, I had a turn up with four more. They 
knocked over the only sowar who was with me, with a sort of battle-axe. 
I had one pistol with me, with which I blew the head of one of them to 
pieces, and then turned and ran; but my foot slipped, and down I came. 
Luckily, I was up again before they could polish me off; but I felt too done 
to run any more, so turned on them, and wounded two in a moment, To 
my intense delight they ran off, but were met by some sowars hunting for 
me, and all killed.’ 


From Murree, in the Punjaub, a noble-hearted girl of nine- 
teen thus describes her first experience of the mutiny, and her 
spirited self-possession : 


‘I was in my own room, in the large house, about half-past seven o'clock 
in the morning. I was saying my prayers, and the ayah was getting my 
bath ready, when I heard her say, “Oh, I wish you would make haste—I 
would you had done!” When I had finished, I get up and asked her what 
she meant. She said that my aunt had sent word for me to dress as quickly 
as possible, and that the Sepoys were on guard all round the compound. 
When aunt L—— and I went out into the verandah, these men were load- 
ing their muskets and sharpening their bayonets, and looking not a little 
pleased at the prospect of a “row.” Aunt said to one, “If these mutineers 
come up to this house, shall you let any of them escape?” The man smiled 
grimly and said, “‘ Not one.” I did not feel at all frightened, I am glad to 
say, though it was enough to make one fear when one knows how they cut 
the ladies at Delhi into pieces before each other’s eyes; and as for the poor 
children, they set them in the burning sun with nothing on their heads, and 
gave them no water, till they went mad! It makes me so ferocious to think 
of it, I long to go and fight the wretches myself.’ 


A letter from an officer at Mynpore represents an exciting 
picture :— 
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‘As we approached, they faced towards us and halted; and when we had 
eantered up to within about fifty yards of them, one or two of the native 
officers rode out to meet us, and said in a low voice, “ Fly, Sahibs, fly.” 
Upon this poor Hayes said to me, as we wheeled round our borses, “ Well, 
we must now fly for our lives,” and away we went with the two troops 
after us like demons, yelling and sending the bullets from their carbines 
flying all round us. ‘Thank God, neither I nor my horse was hit. Hayes 
was riding on the side nearest the troopers, and before we had gone many 
yards I saw a native officer go up alongside of him, and with one blow cut 
nim from his saddle, It was the work of an instant, and took much less 
time than I have to relate it. On they all came shouting after me, and 
every now and then “ ping” came a ball near me, Indeed, I thought my 
moments were numbered, but as I neared the road at the end of the maidan, 
a ditch presented itself. It was but a moment I thought, dug my spurs hard 
in, and the mare flew over it, though she nearly fell on the other side ; for- 
tunately, I recovered her, and in another moment I was leaving all behind but 
two Sowars, who followed me and poor Hayes’s horse tearing on after me.’ 


Two more scenes, connected with the first outbreak of the 
mutiny, we must record, The first is specially sudden and 
desperate :— 


‘ The next moment some half-dozen of their muskets were staring me in 
the face, and a whole tempest of bullets came whizzing into me. Two 
passed through my forage cap and set my hair on fire, three passed through 
my trousers, one just grazing my right thigh, but none properly hit me. 
I rushed headlong at one of the fellows whom I had uotieed more especially 
aiming at me, but had scarcely advanced three paces when a second volley 
of bullets saluted me. One of these (and I assure you their name was 
legion) entered | right shoulder about one-sixth of an inch to the outside 
of the arm-pit, and passing diagonally through the shoulder, came out in my 
back. This was the “severe” wound. It brought me to the ground for 
about fifteen seconds, and in the course of that short time I had the 
pleasure of seeing every one of the Sikhs dash across the parade-ground 
and charge the Europeans. Knowing full well that in a few seconds they 
would be repulsed by the latter, and sent helter-skelter back towards 
where 1 lay, | made what haste I could along the parade-ground towards 
my bungalow,’ 


His perils were not yet over :— 

‘ When one fellow charged towards me with his sword in the air, I was 
most mercifully preserved. I threw my sword at him with my left arm; 
but just as the weapon left my hand I fainted from the pain produced in 
my wound, and fell quite unconscious.’ 

From Jubbulpore we have a letter representing a new and 
melancholy feature in these tragedies, and one which, we rejuice 
to add, was not frequent :— 

‘ At Futteghur the wife and child of Mr. Tucker, being about to fall into 
the hands of another rebellious set, she called to her husband to shoot her 
at once. He did so, his child also, and then himself. A Major Robertson 
has also shot his wife and children and himself, under similar circumstances,’ 

The many narratives of wonderful escapes are specially inte- 
resting and romantic. There was, indeed, great stimulus to 
escape, when we remember from what they escaped. We are 
told this in very touching words :— 
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‘ Nine poor little ensigns doing duty with the regiment were bayoneted 
to death in the mess-room, and three of the officers who escaped heard 
their cries as they passed! Poor boys, who had never given offence to any 
native, nor caused dissatisfaction to the Sepoys.’ 


We will give extracts from three of these flights; the first 
from Arrah:— 


‘I shall never forget that night as long as I live. We held a consulta- 
tion, and determined to retreat, as the enemy was at least 3,000 or 4,000 
strong, and had, besides, several cannon. Directly morning dawned we 
formed order, and began our retreat. The wholé distance, sixteen miles, 
we walked under a most tremendous fire; the ditches, the jungles, the 
houses, and, in fact, every place of cover along the road was lined with 
Sepoys, We kept up a fire as we went along, but what could we do? We 
could see no enemy, only puffs of smoke. We tried to charge, but there 
was nobody to charge; on all sides they fired into us, and were scattered 
all over the country in groups of tens and twenties. Dozens of poor fellows 
were knocked over within a yard of me on my right and left, but, thank 
God, I escaped in a most wonderful way. The last five miles of the road 
I carried a poor wounded fellow, who begged me not to leave him; and 
though we had had nothing to eat for more than twenty-four hours, and I 
had had no sleep for two nights, I never felt so strong in my life, and 
I stepped out with the man as if he had been a feather, though he was as 
big as myself. Poor fellow! the men, most of them more or less wounded, 
were leaving him behind, and the cowardly Sepoys, who never came within 
two hundred yards of us, were running up to murder him. I got the poor 
fellow safe over the nullah; I swam out and got a boat, put him in, and 
went over with a lot of others. The poor fellow thanked me with tears in 
his eyes. At the crossing of the nullah we lost a great many men; they 
threw away their muskets to pull the boats and to swim over, and were 
shot down like sheep. 

* I never before knew the horrors of war, and what I have gone through 
I hope will make a lasting impression on my mind, and make me think 
more of God and His great goodness to me. I am sure God spared me 
because He knew I was not fit to die; and I pray God that He will 
— me, for we can truly say that we kuow not what a day may bring 
forth,’ 


The next is from Fyzabad, and represents a very vivid scene 
of disturbed repose :— 


* We began our flight towards Goruckpore on foot, with only the clothes 
we had on. Our ayah (woman servant) and kidmutgar (table attendant) 
accompanied us ; we stopped often under trees and at wells, and had pro- 
ceeded about six miles, it being now ten o’clock, when we halted at a 
village, and having got a draught of milk, prepared to rest during the beat 
of the day. We were, however, soon disturbed, for a horseman advanced 
over the country, armed to the teeth, having a huge horse pistol in his 
hand, which he cocked, and levelling it at my head, desired me to follow 
him to the camp of the 17th Native Infantry, and make no delay, for he 
was to get a reward of 500rs. for each of our heads!’ 


From Futteghur we have an admirably sustained narrative of 
an escape by water, similar in some respects to the Cawnpore 
river, but with its peculiar features of interest. The enemy 
having brought their guns to bear upon the house where the 
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ladies and children were assembled, their position became des- 
perate :— 


‘ We began to look to the boats as our only mode of escape, the river 
having risen considerably by the rains. After due consideration it was de- 
termined to evacuate the fort. No time was lost in getting everything 
ready for a start. The ladies and children were divided into three parties. 
At midnight they were got safely into their respective boats. We started 
in very good order ; but no sooner did we pass the fort walls than showers 
of bullets were sent after us, and a cry raised that the Feringhees were 
running away. The Sepoys followed us for about a mile, firing all along, 
but doing no harm, for we were a long way out of range.’ 


One boat had to be abandoned, as too large and heavy :— 


‘ A little delay was thus caused, which the Sepoys took advantage of to 
bring a gun to bear upon the boats; the distance, however, was too great ; 
every ball fell short. As soon as the ladies and children were all safely 
on board we started, and got down as far as Singheerampore without acci- 
dent, although fired upon by the villagers. Here we stopped a few 
minutes to repair the rudder of Colonel Smith's boat, and one out of two 
boatmen we had was killed by a matchiock ball. The rudder repaired, we 
started again, Colonel Smith’s boat taking the lead.’ 


Sufficiently irritating at all times is the following common 
mishap in boating parties. But what at this juncture? 


‘ We had not gone beyond a few yards when our boat grounded on a 
soft muddy sand-bank ; the other boat passed on; all hands got into the 
water to push her, but, notwithstanding all our efforts, we could not manage 
to move her. We had not been in this unhappy position half-an-hour when 
two boats, apparently empty, were seen coming down the stream.’ 


And now came the crisis, which for wildness and misery equals 
anything in the whole affair :— 


‘ They came within twenty yards of us, when we discovered that they 
carried Sepoys, who opened a heavy fire, killing and wounding several. 
Mr. Churcher, sen., was shot through the chest; Mr. Fisher, who was just 
behind me, was wounded in the thigh. Hearing him call out, I had 
scarcely time to turn round, when I felt a smart blow on my right 
shoulder ; a bullet had grazed the skin and taken off a little flesh. Major 
Robertson was wounded in the face. The boats were now alongside of us, 
Some of the Sepoys had already got into our boat. Major Robertson, 
seeing no hope, begged the ladies to come into the water, rather than to 
fall into their hands. While the ladies were throwing themselves into the 
water, I jumped into the boat, took up a loaded musket, and going astern, 
shot a Sepoy. I loaded again, but finding no cap, was obliged to retreat, 
as the enemy were now coming in in great numbers. Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald were at this time sitting in a corner of the boat, with their 
child. Lieutenant Fitzgerald had a loaded musket, with the bayonet fixed, 
in his hand. “Mr. Churcher, sen., still lay weltering in his blood. The 
others had all got out of the boat into the water, Major and Mrs. 
Robertson, with their child and Miss Thompson, were standing close to 
each other beside the boat; Lieutenant Simpson and Mr. Churcher, jun., 
were near them also; I all this time lost sight of Major Phillot, Ensign 
Eckford, and a few others: I suppose they were killed. Mr. and Mrs, 
Fisher were about twenty yards from the boat ; he had his child in his arms, 
apparently lifeless. Mrs. Fisher could not stand against the current ; her 
dress, which acted like a sail, knocked her down when she was helped up 
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by Mr. Fisher. I now resolved to make an escape, if possible, to the 
leading boat, which I knew could not have proceeded far, so at once I 
struck out into the stream. Mr.and Mrs, Fisher continued in a distressing 
position when I passed them unable to render any assistance. I saw 
Mr. Fisher again, alone, floating on his back, but soon lost sight of him, 
as it was getting dark. I continued swimming for about an hour or more, 
when at some distance I saw the other boat... .. We repaired the rudder, 
which had been damaged, and continued our voyage with heavy hearts all 
that night. Early the next morning a voice hailed us from the shore, 
which we recognised as Mr. Fisher’s. He came on board and informed us 
that his poor wife and child had been drowned in his arms; his wound was 
very painful, the ball having passed through the middle of the left thigh. 
We continued our voyage the whole of that day.’ 

In the description of another water-party we are told :— 

‘ All the ladies got ready to throw their children into the river, and jump 
after them.’ 

Incidental notices, occurring in various letters, bring vivid 
scenes and ideas to the mind’s eye; darting from one thing to 
another, from one place and group, one kind of misfortune to 
another, with an endless variety that is the surest proof of the 
depth and vastness of this whole calamity. Here, for instance, 
is a scene of conjugal fidelity :— 

‘ As a number of ladies and children have left the station, I have been 
repeatedly urged by folks at Kamptee to send Mrs.—— and the little ones 
there ; but the wife has determined to remain to the last. Once I said she 
must go; but when I found she was more likely to die if she went than if 
she stayed, I changed my mind, and now, from the state of affairs at 
Kamptee, I really think we are as safe here as we should be there.’ 

Again there is an awful scene of father and daughter :— 

‘Your doctor—Graham—on hearing the disturbance, flew with his 
daughter to their buggy, and unfortunately they took the public road to 
the fort. The cavalry met them, and shot him dead. She was brought to 
the fort, and her anguish on that awful day is past an attempt, even at 
description.’ 


We have also an especially touching instance of that chival- 


rous devotion which an English soldier is always so capable of 


feeling :— 

‘A European private was the other day bearing a wounded ensign, a 
mere boy, from the field, or rather the suburb before Delhi. A mutineer 
fired from the upper windows of a house. Deliberately the soldier placed 
his senseless officer under shelter, walked to the house, tramped upstairs, 
dashed in the door, and shot the man. Two other mutineers were with 
him ; and before they came to their wits, two rapid thrusts of the bayonet 
had finished their course. The soldier then walked coolly back, and 
resumed his burden,’ 


Amidst all the tokens of misery and all the causes of afflic- 
tion, it affords a curious study of the elasticity of the human 
mind to be suddenly introduced within the precincts of domestic 
cheerfulness and almost festive scenes :— 


‘We muster about fifty at dinner, ten of whom are ladies, and we have 
fifteen children in the house. Our numbers are nearly a hundred, includ- 
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ing the uncovenanted. We have included some spacious outhouses in our 
intrenchments, which gives them accommodation. We are lucky in having 
a small room to ourselves. In one room three ladies and a child sleep in 
one bed. If you could look in upon us, you would not think we were a very 
lugubrious set, but rather that we were met on some festive occasion. At 
this moment I hear the piano and singing. We area queer lot, we Britons; 
day after day we hear of atrocities too horrid to write about, and of the 
murder of friends and relatives, and never seem to think of our own fate. 
Laughing, talking, eating, drinking, music, singing—all seems to go on 
much as usual,’ 

This is quite cheering; but meanwhile let us look to another 
sense in which this word is used :— 

‘ Here is what I call a cheering incident ; I relate it as it is from an eye- 
witness, and it may not appear in the newspapers. A party left Benares in 
search of rebels; they soon came upon them; there were about 700 of 
them drawn up ina mass. The first two shells from our guns fell in the 
midst of them, and killed fifty-five of their number.’ 

One fatal element against any lasting reconciliation between 
the English and our native Indian subjects, is the ever-recurring 
perfidy of the Oriental mind. There is a total absence of truth 
and honour, which, we fear, forbids any trust. The English 
mind is very sensitive on this point; and if once thoroughly 
deceived, loses all confidence, acquiring in its place a deep 
and lasting aversion. The following is an instance of so 
dastardly a violation of the laws of honourable warfare, that 
we have no difficulty in accounting for the subsequent refusal of 
all quarter :— 

‘ Abbott joined the charge, and, his horse being fresh, he managed to get 
up with one of the mutinous officers, who, seeing no chance of escape, put 
his sword between his teeth, dropped his reins, and held up his hands in 
token of submission, and as a sign for quarter. Abbott lowered his sword, 
and the brute, as he = him, drew his pistol and fired it straight at his 
face. A motion of the horse saved him, and he drew his pistol and fired 
two shots at the ruffian, but missed him. He was caught later in the day, 
and hanged next morning before all the troops.’ 

The frequent mention of hanging is a painful feature of this 
peculiar warfare. Cold-blooded, but necessary, judicial execu- 
tions are not of the routine of honourable war. Death in its 
most revolting form seldom presents itself to the soldier’s eye, 
But in India the provost marshal’s place was no sinecure. Our 
enemies were all rebels, and murderers. Yet, just and neces- 
sary as were the frequent executions, their effect on common 
minds cannot fail to have been injurious, 

‘ The gibbet is, I must acknowledge, a standing institution among us at 
présent, There it stands, immediately in front of the flagstaff, with three 
ropes always attached to it, so that three may be executed at one time. 
Two additional gibbets were erected, with three ropes to each, but they 
have been taken down. Scarcely a day passes without some poor wretches 
being hurled into eternity. It is horrible, very horrible! To think of it 
is enough to make one’s blood run cold; but such is the state of things 
here that even fine delicate ladies may be heard expressing their joy at the 
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vigour with which the miscreants are dealt with. The swiftness with which 
crime is followed by the severest punishment strikes the people with 
astonishment.’ 


A curious instance of this rapidity is in one place related :— 

‘What a wonderful mercy the telegraph communication has been kept up 
in the Punjab; here is a use it was put to:—A letter was intercepted at 
Pindee, which said, “ Three natives of high rank (giving names) sit in 
council to-morrow to decide what to do against the English.” Telegraph 
said, “ Let a spy attend and report.” This was done; and in a few minutes 
after, the outlines of the plot were before Lawrence. Telegraph again, 
“ — them all three.” In fifteen minutes more they were hanged, Short 
work, 

One letter, dated Ahmedabad, October 26, describes an execu- 
tion with a terrible degree of reality. It is too long to extract, 
though singularly graphic and vivid. The writer was eye- 
witness to the execution of eighteen men, condemned by court- 
martial after full inquiry. They suffered at early dawn, ten by 
hanging, three by the musket, and five at the cannon’s mouth, 
the most awful mode of all. He saw the gallows and their vic- 
tims white and shadowy against the pale sky. He then saw the 
firing party advance to the distance of but twelve paces from 
the three, who knelt down, with their eyes bandaged and their 
hands tied. 


‘ Meanwhile the doomed five had been marched to the five fatal guns. 
They were bound by the arms to the wheels, but their legs were free, and 
the end man—the only one whom I could entirely see from my place on 
the flank—leaned his back against the muzzle, as loungers lean against a 
mantelpiece.’ 


And now for the effects of one short moment of time :— 


‘I fixed my eyes intently on that man, not fifty yards away, and in a 
moment the signal was given. There was a roar, and the whizzing of a 
bullet, far away from the firing party ; a bank of white smoke, and a jet 
and shower of black fragments, how and clear, which leaped and bounded 
in the air; this and a fearful sound from the spectators, as if the reality so 
far exceeded all previous fancy that it was intolerable; then a dead still- 
ness. I walked straight to the scattered and smoking floor before the guns. 
IT came first to an arm, torn off above the elbow, the fist clinched, the bone 
projecting several inches, bare. Then the ground sown with red grisly 
fragments, then a black-haired head and the other arm still held together, 
This was the man I had watched.’ 


Further details of this ghastly scene we must forbear quoting. 
With a stern love of truth, the writer describes every object 
that met his eye; every portion of frail humanity in its lowliest 
dust. After thus carefully surveying the ground, he once more 
looks up. : 

‘And only now—there was so much more terrible—did I look up to the 
ten white figures slowly swinging and revolving over this scene of blood. 
I hope they died quickly, but the ropes were very short. The troops im- 
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mediately marched off, and I rode home at speed ; and when I dismounted, 
the dogs came and licked my feet.’ 
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With reference to the reported mutilations and excessive 
barbarities, it is necessary to make some further allusion. Bad 
as things were, there was doubtless much exaggeration in the 
early accounts of the mutiny. We have before us many letters 
on the subject, describing the horrors which have been committed 
in other places, but there is little direct testimony from eye-wit- 
nesses. The most fearful details are from a clergyman at 
Bangalore, describing violence and mutilations on ladies and 
children; but he says,—‘ we ourselves have been mercifully 
‘ kept from alarm or danger.’ A staff officer from Benares is 
equally explicit in his details; and no doubt there was enough 
foundation for the widely-spread tales of horror; but it must 
still be remembered, that even in the letters we have quoted, 
descriptive as they are of bloodthirsty violence, there are won- 
derful instances of escape, and the absence of personal atrocities 
even where every opportunity existed. The more, indeed, we 
examine the state of mind which the mutiny develops, the more 
does it appear in the light of a wild, irresistible, dreamy in- 
fluence, the promptings of fatalism and superstitious fanaticism, 
far more than individual selfishness or hatred. There is less 
appearance of personal enmity towards the English as indivi- 
duals, than of a general indefinite impulse to shake off English 
power in the abstract. With this object religiously in their minds, 
the mutineers stopped at nothing which might promote it ; and 
once embarked on a course of violence, all their wildness and 
ferocity of nature was aroused ; but brutal sensuality, so far as 
the more trusty letters before us-are able to reveal, does not 
seem to have been the characteristic of this revolt. The same 
degree of recklessness, the same desperate acts of murder, the 
same wildness of excitement, would, in the natural constitution 
of the European mind, have been accompanied, we think, by a 
greater amount of mere animal sensuality and riot, among the 
lower elements of such an insurrection, than is here found. The 
student of history can recall incidents in Welsh and French 
rebellions and outbreaks, which are exact parallels of the 
worst accounts from India. The conviction that such is 
the case in popular insurrections, is one source, perhaps, of the 
many rumours which were scattered about, and which appear in 
letters as well-authenticated facts. The crime of murder— 
determined, exterminating slaughter—springs up in the Oriental 
mind in very natural harmony with their fearfully dark notions 
of Providence and Divine guidance. ‘Their instincts of caste, 
their habits of associating the ways of men with a gloomy, re- 
vengeful mythology, impart to them a disregard for individual 
human life which, being felt equally for themselves and for 
their enemies, in great measure explains the fearful suddenuess 
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with which murders and assassinations are committed. Their acts 
are more demoniacal, than sensual or self-willed. Cruelty and 
a disposition to inflict torture, an idea from which every feeling 
we possess in Europe recoils as abhorrent to our minds, comes 
very naturally to the Oriental. He inflicts torture on himself, 
in submission to some avenging deity whose favour he thereby 
hopes to propitiate ; and therefore it is not wonderful that he 
should inflict the same on others. With regard, however, to 
the facts of the late mutiny, we have very positive denials, from 
good quarters, of the fearful tortures that were reported. 

We take the following from the Guardian, guaranteed by 
that paper to come from a most trustworthy source, though we 
cannot but think that the denial is too wholesale :— 

‘I am quite astonished to find M not only believing, but bent on be- 
lieving, whether with or without reason, all those vile accounts of atrocities 
committed by the Sepoys and others which were published in the English 


papers. I thought no one put faith in a newspaper, but M clearly does ; 
and I feel doubtful how far the poison may have infected you and my | 











father, &c, But you will be more reasonable than he is, for he actually 
wants me to disprove the stories, and resolves to believe all until they are 
disproved! One at least I was able to disprove—that account of the tor- 
tures and massacres said to have occurred at Allahabad, and reported by } 
an eye-witness, I was able to disprove it by adducing the fact, well known 

to us all here, that not a European woman at Allahabad was injured or 
hurt in any way, although the Sepoys had it all their own way for the 
whole night. ‘The women said to have been tortured and cut to pieces 
were in reality protected all night, and arrived in Calcutta perfectly well ; 
and uninjured. The actual fact is, that the stories you have seen in the 
papers are, in many cases, mere hearsay and exaggerated in the repetition, { 
or are malicious inventions made up to rouse the feeling of the English 
people, just as they published here, and circulated carefully to all the new 
regiments, a picture of the massacre of the women and children at Cawn- 
pore, which was, of course, entirely supposititious, Now we know, from the 
numberless accounts we have had in all ways from the various places, that 
no one of the horrible stories, beyond the murder indiscriminately of men, 
women, and children (which is sufficiently horrible), has ever been authen- 
ticated in any way, by any person who is deserving of credit. When men 
commit atrocities in such an outbreak, we naturally conceive that they are 
capable of perpetrating other crimes and other cruelties. And I do not 
wish to deny that the Sepoys and natives are quite capable of doing 
the worst things which have been ascribed to them. But we have to do 
with facts ; and there is no reason why the unhappy friends of the murdered 
should be harassed in addition by the thought of women subjected to tor- 
ture and outrage before they were put to death, when such has really not 
occurred. There is no reason to believe, because the evidence of all wit- 
nesses goes to show the contrary, that even the ladies, &c., at Cawnpore, 
who were ultimately massacred, were in any way tortured or subjected : 
to ill-treatment beforehand. They were locked up and starved, and deprived 3 
of everything, so that their days must have been spent in prolonged misery ; 
but there is no real foundation for the stories of women stripped naked and 
flogged with bamboos, and all the e¢ ceferas, beyond the imagination of one 
er more of the writers or repeaters.’ 


Lady Inglis, writing from Lucknow, in the immediate pre- 
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sence of the Cawnpore horrors, speaks only of ten massacres. 
This is no small consolation, if we can credit it, to the feelings 
of those at home, who had relatives and friends in the midst of 
these scenes, and whose last hours must for ever be veiled from 
human knowledge. It is no use making things worse than they 
are; and it must also be remembered that, as far as suffering 
goes, the mutineers may almost be said to have had their share. 
Their slaughter and their loss, from many causes, is untold. 
They have perished by uncounted thousands; and if the pro- 
portion, both of the resident English, and of the mutineers (the 
dramatis persone at the beginning of the mutiny) who have 
perished or been driven from the country, could at all be esti- 
mated, we believe that the resident survivors would be found 
surprisingly few. The governing or the protecting force of 
British India will, in fact, have changed hands. One year will 
have swept off a whole generation, and both official and military 
life in India must now start afresh; never, we hope, again to 
encounter so disastrous an issue. 

Another scene of the mutiny still remains for our notice. We 
have said nothing as yet of Lucknow, the place which has ab- 
sorbed more universal interest than any other. We take this 
last, because, however full of exciting and heroic memoirs 
Lucknow must ever be, it affords less material for our present 
subject than many places of far less general interest. In the 
first place, it remained for months in so close a state of siege 
that no communications were carried on with its inhabitants. 
Full as the newspapers were of letters from other parts, there 
were none from Lucknow, simply because none could come. 
Again, Lucknow, from the very fact that it maintained its siege 
so nobly, does not afford those agonising scenes of a personal 
kind between Europeans and Sepoys, which it has been our 
object to record. Europeans were shut up to themselves, and 
the Sepoys in vain attempted to repeat upon them the massacre 
of Cawnpore. We are happy therefore to say, that as Lucknow 
was not delivered over into the hands of the Sepoys, we have 
not to record their doings ; still, there are many interesting details 
connected with that prolonged and frightful suspense in which 
our imprisoned countrymen for so long were kept. A personal 
narrative of the siege, by L. E. Ruutz Rees, a Calcutta merchant, 
who was there on his travels when the mutiny began, has just 
been published; and also a very interesting letter appeared in 
the Guardian, which concentrates into very short space a re- 
markably vivid account of the sufferings endured within this 
ill-fated city. 

We give some extracts from this last-mentioned letter :— 

‘ From the 6th June, which was the day the Sepoys mutinied at Cawn- 
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ore, we were totally cut off from all communication with the outer world. 

never shall forget that fearful month; the suspense was almost worse 
than anything we went through afterwards. Every day came fresh news 
of murders and massacres which had taken place in the district; and 
fugitives, flying for their lives from the outlying stations, arriving perfectly 
destitute in Lucknow. On the morning of the 30th June that most fatal 
action at Chinhut took place which brought things to a crisis, and the 
enemy down upon us sooner than was anticipated. Our devoted troops 
encountered an overwhelming force, were surrounded, taken at a disad- 
vantage, cut to pieces, and the survivors obliged to retreat with the loss of 
five officers, 200 men, and several guns. The remnant who returned were 
no sooner within the Bailey Guard than the gates were closed, and half an 
hour afterwards we were closely invested, and the siege, which was destined 
to last so many weary months, had commenced.’ 


Three days after this, Sir H. Lawrence was mortally wounded; 
and the writer was in attendance at his bed-side. She thus 
records his noble end :— 


* His sufferings were most painful to witness; his Christian resignation 
and humility could not be surpassed. You may imagine what an affecting 
scene it was to witness such a deathbed ; the whole time he was dying the 
house seemed to be the mark for the enemy’s most deadly fire. The heavy 
cannonading and volleys of musketry never ceased for an instant.’ 


From June to September was a long time for this suspense 
to continue. The scene, however, of Havelock’s first attempt 
at rescue is one that will ever be memorable in the history of 
sieges. It affords a splendid subject for a grand historical 
picture. 


‘ The evening of the 25th September, they succeeded, after tremendous 
fighting and a terrible loss of life, in making their way to the Residency ; 
and the scene of their arrival baffles all description. I am sure it will 
never be forgotten by any of those who witnessed it. We had no idea 
they were so near at hand, for though we had been in a state of excite- 
ment the whole day; hearing the firing going on in the city, we had no 
idea they would make the rush they did; but fancied they would work 
their way through gradually, and we might not see them for some days. 
Suddenly the musketry fire came quite close, then we heard tremendous 
cheering sounding from all sides of the entrenchments—the excitement 
was intense. An instant after, we saw the soldiers rushing wildly up the 
road; our compound and verandah was filled with Highlanders, the bag- 
pipes playing triumphantly, and we found ourselves sobbing, laughing, 
shaking hands violently with officers and men, exchanging fervent “ God 
bless you’s” with all, embracing each other, hugging the children, and 
doing all sorts of frantic things easy to be imagined. ‘lhe emotion dis- 
played by the soldiers was most affecting, at the sight of the women and 
children they had rescued from the fate of those at Cawnpore. They 
seized the children from our arms and covered them with kisses; and 
“God bless you, ma’am,” “ Thank God we are in time to save you,” 
resounded on every side. The poor fellows were so dreadfully exhausted, 
we could not supply them with water fast enough. Some of us rushed 
down and made tea, but we had not much else to offer in the way of 
refreshment, for we had long been on very short commons ; and after this 
great increase to our force arrived, without bringing with them any increase 
of supplies, our rations were still further reduced.’ 
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The following is a picturesque account of subsequent domestic 
arrangements :— 


‘ We used always to take our meals in a dark under-ground room, called 
in India, a “ Tye Khana ;” it was a most vault-like place, a receptacle for 
cobras and rats, and so dark that as long as our store of candles lasted we 
always were obliged to burn one during breakfast and dinner. For the 
first two months of the siege, the ladies and children of our party lived 
entirely down in this horrible cellar. We used to sleep on the floor, fitting 
into each other like the bits in a puzzle, and the rats and mice running 
races over us. When the rains began, however, the room became so damp 
it was impossible to stay there; every one got so ill, we all declared it 
would be much better to risk the bullets up-stairs, to the certainty of 
sickness by remaining below; so the gentlemen barricaded the windows 
with every available box and mattress, and we came up to sleep in the 
dining-room, which, being in the centre of the house, was tolerably safe, 
and there we managed to arrange two rows of bedsteads, which placed us 
in comparative luxury.’ 


When their final rescue was at length secured, they settled 
down into quite home ways and all the social claims of life. 

‘Mr. and I have set up a school in the barracks, for the soldiers’ 
children, since we have been here. We went there the other og and found 
them all running wild, and their mothers telling us “as how they'd 
lost all their larning,” and were getting fast unmanageable ; so, in absence 
of school or schoolmistress, we took possession of an empty room, and 
invited the children to come and be taught, every day at two o'clock.’ 


The personal narrative of Mr. Rees contains a faithful account 
of the general progress of the siege, enlivened by many anec- 
dotes and casual observations. There are also some very in- 
teresting extracts from Lady Inglis’s journal, printed for private 
circulation. This lady, in addition to all the anxieties of the 
siege, was attacked with the small-pox. Thus she lay confined 
to her bed through the sad day of the battle of Chinhut. Her 
account, however, of the return of the army into the city is 
very graphic and touching. 

‘[ posted myself at the window—for remaining in bed was out of the 
question—and watched the poor men coming in; a melancholy spectacle, 
indeed; no order; one after the other; some riding; some wounded, sup- 


ported by their comrades ; some on guns; some fell down and died from 
exhaustion, not half a mile from our position.’—Jouraal, p. 13. 


The following passage from the same source is full of that 
simple-minded piety, the characteristic of English ladies. 


‘I never shall forget the first morning after the siege commenced. 
The enemy, having stopped firing at night, recommenced at daylight, and 
made an effort to storm the gate. Every man was at his post. We could 
gain no information as to what was going on, and to our inexperienced 
ears the cannonading and musketry sounded terrific. We all thought the 
place would be taken, and tremblingly listened to every sound, when Mrs, 
Case proposed reading the Litany, and the soothing effect of prayer was 
marvellous. We felt different beings, and, though still most anxious, 
could feel we were in the hands of our Heavenly Father, and cast our 
fears on Him.’—J/id. pp. 16, 17. 
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The sufferings of the wounded and sick in the hospitals are 
described as very severe. Men got callous to pain as to danger, 
and there was more work than could be got through both for 
nurses and medical men. Honourable testimony is given to 
Mr. Polehampton, the chaplain, for his unremitting attention to 
the hospital: but he was wounded by a bullet, and after linger- 
ing a few weeks, at length died of cholera. In addition to the 
many evils which the sick had to endure from want of sufficient 
bedding, close air (for every window was barricaded), and 
crowded rooms, there was one infliction almost more intoler- 
able, both to the sick and those in health, than any devices 
of the enemy—we mean, the flies. Lucknow is celebrated for 
these pests of human life; and in the siege there were many 
things favourable to their troublesome existence. The ground 
was black with them. 


‘ We could not sleep in the day on account of them. We could scarcely 
eat, Our beef, of which we get a tolerably small quantity every other day, 
is usually studded with them; and while I eat my miserable dall and roti 
(boiled lentil soup and unleavened bread), a number of scamps fly into my 
mouth, or tumble into the plate, and float about in it, impromptu peppercorns 
and—I was about to say something wicked—but really even the remi- 
niscence of this annoyance is enough to make a saint swear.’—Jbid. p. 167. 


The besieged and besiegers were in sufficiently close quarters 
to carry on conversation; and the remarks occasionally made 
were characteristic of the situation. On the 5th of August, 
there was great rejoicing and shouting among the besieged, it 
being confidently believed that reinforcements were at hand. 
Next morning they were undeceived by a voice outside, ‘ So 
‘you think your reinforcements have come, do you? reinforce- 
‘ments, forsooth! why we have beaten them Jong ago, and we 
‘have crowned our king. The rule of the Feringhees is over.’ 
Mines and counter-mines were in close proximity. On one 
occasion, when a mine was ready under a house full of mutinous 
riflemen, a brick-bat was thrown over in the court-yard. The 
numerous responses that were sent in the direction whence this 
had arrived, convinced the officers in command that it was a 
seasonable time for the explosion, and instantly the whole place 
was one mass of ruins, burying beneath them forty or sixty of 
the enemy. 

Mr. Rees had an eccentric friend with him, a Frenchman, 
who had previously been acquainted with the Nana of Cawn- 
pore; and the latter sent a letter by messenger to him, offering 
him the command of his troops and a fortune, if he would 
come over. This he refused to do, but respected his former 
friendship so far as not to reveal this correspondence, and let 
the messenger depart safely. He was thus known by those out- 
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side, and the following scene is reported as occurring at a 
battery :— 


*« Come on!” would he often shout in his broken Hindostance ; “ come 
on, ye cowardly sons of defiled mothers! are you afraid to advance? Are 
you men or women?” And then the reply. “ Cursed dog of an infidel ! 
I know thee! Thou art Deprat the Frenchman, living near the iron bridge. 
We'll yet kill you. Be sure of this. Here goes!” and a rifle-ball would 
whistle past his ears.’—Jdid. p. 218. 


Among some ruins outside the gateway, was an old clock- 
tower, for a long time the haunt of a desperate sharpshooter, an 
African eunuch. There he remained, picking off every man 
that came within sight. Attempts were made to shell him, 
and the shells fell with the utmost precision; but from the very 
midst of the smoke and explosion, he would send a rifle bullet 
whistling through the air, as if in defiance of their efforts. At 
length, however, he was killed, and the mystery solved. By the 
use of a telescope, he could watch the preparation of the 
shells, and retire down some steps into a cavern when he saw 
that one was coming. He then rushed up the moment after the 
explosion. When found dead, his rifle and telescope were by 
his side. What a life, what a death! 

A very lively and interesting account is given of Mr. Kava- 
nagh’s adventures, written by himself. He undertook to convey 
despatches from Lucknow to Sir Colin Campbell, through all 
the surrounding mass of the rebels. With the help of an 
efficient native guide, disguised and coloured, he worked his 
way all night through many perils, and at length succeeded. 
The story would lose its interest if we attempted an abbre- 
viation. 

The remarks of Mr. Rees, on the effects of a siege on 
character, in bringing out the varying dispositions of men, are 
very good and thoughtful :— 


‘ A siege is certainly the best school to learn character. People show 
themselves in their true light, and throw off the mask they wear in society. 
One’s good or bad character becomes apparent at once. Many a kind 
action here I have seen performed by people whom I had considered harsh 
and proud; and men with smiling faces, polite, and noted for their obliging 
disposition, proved themselves selfish in the extreme.’—Jdid. p. 201. 


There were some, he tells us, who could enjoy delicacies 
before his face, to whom on previous occasions he had given 
many luxuries, and yet offer nothing. 


‘It was infamous! Self, self, self,—how general that fecling was, 
especially among the rich.’—/did. p. 201. 


Pride and cowardice were not wholly forgotten vices, and 
surliness not uncommon. 
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‘A siege sours one’s temper considerably. One or two officers, whom I 
shall not name, were like rabid dogs, snapping at whoever addressed them. 
But the generality could bear scrutiny well enough, and yet not suffer in 
estimation. There are many good men with us still”—ZJdid. p. 202. 


And what is to be the end of all these things, these infinite 
calamities, public and private? Surely so great a storm must 
be succeeded by a calm. But what sort of calm? The mutiny 
is now almost subdued, but the task of reconstruction yet 
remains. We sincerely hope and trust that the renovated con- 
dition of India will bear a more Christian aspect than the former. 
The state of India has long been felt a great blot on the reli- 
gious character of England, and men have ardently desired, 
with almost a prophetic boldness, for some change, some social 
revolution, that might usher in the conversion of its vast heathen 
population. A change has come, with an impetus and violence 
that for a time compelled even the most ardent reformer to 
become nothing but a dismayed spectator. As the excitement 
of this mutiny does however by degrees settle down, we may 
fairly estimate the advantages to be hoped for from such a 
mighty storm. It is at least an opportunity, and there are two 
features in it which deserve special thought. Heathenism has 
been exposed before the whole world in its base, revolting, 
unnatural character. There was a growing enlightenment in 
the higher native minds, even before this outbreak, which we 
hope may now lead on to some feeling of self-conviction, some 
calm reflection, that their religion has been found guilty, by 
the judgment of all mankind, of opposing every interest, every 
good part of our nature. The second feature is the positive 
testimony borne to the spirit of the Christian religion by the 
martyrdom of its professors. If the Oriental mind can ever 
learn to ‘abhor that which is evil, and cleave to that which is 
‘ good,’ now surely may that lesson be taught them with illustra- 
tions of prodigious force. In no great movements ought we to 
be impatient ; we must always feel that a higher Providence 
than we are able to comprehend, is the actual motive-power in 
all religious agitation ; yet for this very reason we may see hope 
in times like the present. ‘True it is, that we know not how 
India is to be converted. Men of the world may say that it is 
as impossible as ever. But, ‘that which is impossible with 
‘man, is possible with God.’ And why should we despair? 
We have possessed India as yet but a short time; a time, be 
it remembered, of extraordinary religious deadness at home. 
As, however, the revived spirit of later years extends its 
branches, and deepens its roots, we see every reason, from history 
and analogy, to presuppose that a country like India, related 
as it is to ourselves, should partake of this improvement. And, if 
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a great divine judgment is about to come on the ancient 
heathenism of India, what more natural, or what more to be 
expected, than that the evil spirit, about to be cast out, should 
give vent to one vast tearing struggle, after the manner of 
the demoniacal possessions of the Gospel. If this was to be 
expected, here indeed we have it. We cannot see the prospect 
that lies before us, nor can we foretell the time, which is in 
His hands, of such mighty changes; but still we may hope, 
and we must act. Martyrdom and suffering, endured with 
resignation and patience, have ever been productive of good, 
have ever been fruitful to the Church. If therefore, on due 
reflection upon the late awful trials to which our country- 
men in India have been subjected, we can honestly and con- 
scientiously arrive at the conclusion that good testimony has 
thereby been given to the strength and beauty, the divine and 
spiritual character of the Christian religion; we may then no 
longer doubt that new life will be imparted to the Church’s 
work. Noone can read the inner details of this mutiny without 
being conscious that, upon the whole, there was a high tone of 
religious character, a real trust in Providence, and real courage 
springing from a Christian hope, made generally manifest, as 
the characteristic of those who professed the religion of Christ. 
The contrast afforded by them with the demoniacal fury of 
Mahommedans and Hindoos, is now before the world asa living 
picture, from which, in God’s due time, we augur great and 
potent events. It is a good sign that, at this critical time, the 
long-hoped-for increase of the Indian Episcopate seems likely 
to be granted in the natural course of things. We trust that 
the whole machinery of the Church will now stand on a far 
bolder footing ; will no longer be ashamed to uphold the Cross 
of Christ before the heathen. The blood of those who have 
fallen victims—in some cases shot down while in prayer, or in 
the very act of singing praise—ought to sweep away all false 
timidity in proclaiming the great Name of their and our living 
Master. They made a good confession, and may their suc- 
cessors on the Indian scene carry on the good work with vigour 
and with resolution; trusting to His power who, in the hour of 
trial, has shown so many tokens of His presence, and will do 
the same also in the time of active service for the building up 


of His Church. 
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Art. V.—Sancti Irenei Episcopi Lugdunensis Libros Quinque 
adversus Hereses, textu Greco in locis nonnullis locupletato, 
versione Latind cum codicibus Claromontano ac Arundeliano 
denuo collata, premissé de placitis Gnosticorum Proiusione, 
fragmenta necnon Grece, Syriace, Armeniace, commentatione 
perpetud et indicibus variis, edidit W. WicaN Harvey, 
S.T.B., Collegit Regalis olim Socius. 'Tomm. ii. Cantabrigie : 
Typis Academicis. 1857. 


TueEsE beautiful volumes, which have receutly been issued 
from the Cambridge University Press, call for notice at our 
hands, if it were only to register the fact of a new edition of the 
works of one of the great witnesses to the faith received in the 
primitive Church, having been published by the University of 
Cambridge, and to observe the progress in theological learning 
made in it. 

We shall first speak of the edition itself; its merits in design 
as compared with previous editions, and its execution; and add 
a few remarks on the good to be extracted from the works of 
S. Irenzus, and their special value in relation to the turn 
men’s thoughts are taking at this day. 

The beauty of paper and type, and the excellence of the general 
execution of these volumes, are manifest at first sight. ‘The Greek 
is free from the contractions which have been so hindering to 
modern readers, and the notes are in English. The editor 
has had the advantage of all the previous great editions—those 
of Feuardentius, Grabe, and Massuet, and of that recently sent 
out by Stieren: and he has used them. Instead of reprinting 
the notes of the earlier editors, the course usually taken hitherto, 
he has written new notes of his own, often giving the substance 
of what was valuable in those who went before him, and at 
times their words. 

Stieren, on the other hand, with whom it is most obvious to 
compare him, has reprinted most of the notes of these editors; 
the principal dissertations of Massuet, the Prolegomena of 
Grabe, and other editors, and the whole of the long notes on the 
‘ Pfaffian Fragments,’ and the controversial treatises on their 
genuineness; the best part of Semler’s essay, and Walch’s 
reply; so as to give in one volume all, or almost all, that a 
thorough student of Ireneus would require. 

In all these respects Mr. Harvey has certainly simplified the 
study of Irenzeus. The notes, which look so formidable in 
other editions—pages on pages of Latin, deterring the cowardly 
young student from the very attempt to tead an author of 
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whom the explanation seems to require so much labour—have 
now disappeared: and we have English notes, which are by no 
means formidable either from depth or difficulty, designed to tell 
us, as the saying is, just what we want to know and no more. 
The new edition in this respect is specially qualified for the end 
for which, we apprehend, the Cambridge series of editions of the 
Fathers is intended—viz., for the use of ordinary students, who 
may thus find the first difficulties of their authors removed, and 
be attracted rather than repelled, by the labours of the editor. 
For those, however, who wish to make deeper investigations, 
not to be mere passive students, nothing can be substituted for 
the exhaustive dissertations and notes of the earlier editors, and 
for the wonderful stores of learning which are to be found in 
them. One original dissertation by Mr. Harvey is prefixed 
—on Gnosticism; and a notice of the life and writings of 8. 
Treneus, which, though the former contains reference to much 
of new views and new matter, does not compensate for the 
absence of the dissertations of Massuet. 

The critical notices of previous editions, and of the different 
MS. authorities in Stieren, are, as might be expected in a 
German edition, more full, and superior to Mr. Harvey’s. 

As to the text, Stieren’s great contribution was the re-colla- 
tion of the Vossian MS. of the Latin version, in which version 
alone, we need scarcely remind our readers, the great work of 
S. Irenzeus has been preserved. Mr. Harvey’s is the re-collating 
of the two most ancient representatives of this same Latin 
version, the Clermont and Arundel MSS., both of which 
MSS. are preserved in England; the latter in the Library of 
the British Museum, the former in the valuable collection of 
Sir Thomas Phillips of Middlehill. This circumstance of itself 
~ England under the obligation to publish the best edition of 

. Irenzeus, Of these we extract Mr. Harvey’s description :— 

‘The Clermont MS, upon which principally Massuet formed his text, is 
fairly written in an Italian hand of the tenth century; possibly, however, 
two transcribers were employed upon it, a second hand being observable, 
as it is imagined, from fol. 189 to 274. The entire MS, is in good pre- 
servation, though it is defective at the end, and exhibits occasional omissions 
from careless copying, with a more lengihened Aiatus in the Fifth Book,’ 
—Preface, pp. 3, 4. 

‘ The Arundel MS. is in a bold Flemish hand, and is of later date than 
the Clermont MS. by perhaps two centuries, Its readings, however, are 
very valuable as marking a different family of codices, from that repre- 
sented by the Clermont copy. This MS. also is imperfect towards the 
end, the defect being caused, not by its own original loss, but by muti- 
lation of some antecedent copy ; thus the last column is left partly blank. 
Grabe’s text represents the readings principally of the Avundel MS,’— 
Ibid. p. 4. 

Mr. Harvey, we are glad to see, vindicates old Grabe—whom 
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we may consider almost an English scholar—from the guilt of 
the inaccuracies of collation in the Voss MS. discovered by 
Stieren, by observing that he did not make that collation 
himself; it was done for him by Dodwell. Mr. Harvey himself 
corrects mistakes and oversights of Stieren. 

Of the Voss MS. collated by Stieren, Mr. Harvey gives the 
following account; and at the end of it passes on to speak of 
the principles which he had himself adopted in forming a text, 
and the principal object of his notes, which, it will be observed, 
is explanatory and illustrative, rather than critical. These it 
is best to give in Mr. Harvey’s own words :— 

‘The Voss copy is later again than the Arundel, and does not date 
earlier than the fourteenth century. Still it is the only perfect copy; or 
rather, it contains as much as any other MS, that has been known since 
the discovery of printing. It being no longer necessary to report in the 
present edition every difference of reading, the text has been formed upon 
a comparison of these three MSS. with previous editions ; the more re- 
satelite variations being expressed in the notes. The principal object of 
the notes has been to explain more clearly the mind of the author by 
reference to contemporaneous authority, such as the Excerpta from 
Theodotus, or the Didascalia Orientalis, subjoined to the Hypotyposes of 
Clement of Alexandria; Hippolytus in his Philosophumena, and Tertullian 
in his Treatise c. Valentinum. The notions, against which the great work 
of Irenzeus was directed, have so many points of contact with Greek 
philosophy, that occasional illustrations from this source have been found 
necessary.’ —J did. p. 5. 

Each editor has prefixed pages of lithographed fac-similes of 
the MSS. he has employed, a very creditable and most useful 
mode of illustrating and beautifying the editions, from which, 
so much better than description, we may judge of the quality 
of a MS. Stieren’s are of the Voss MSS., and some others; 
Mr. Harvey’s, which are very superior in point of execution, 
consist of exquisite representations of the Clermont and 
Arundel MSS., and of three specimens of the Syriac MSS., 
from which some of the fragments are taken, dated, one a.p. 
562; one of the seventh or eighth century ; one a.p. 715. 


The passage last cited from Mr. Harvey’s preface, indicates 
the advantage which the present edition has over any previous 
edition of S. Irenzus, for supplying, correcting, and illustrating 
the text, in that it uses the work of S. Hippolytus, ‘ Against all 
Heresies,’ of which, as is well known, large portions are directly 
copied from S. Irenzus, or, with some modifications and alte- 
rations, derived from him. The existence of that work was not 
known till after Stieren had sent out that part of Irenzus for 
the correction of which it is valuable. His first fasciculus was 
published before the Philosophumena. He promised a separate 
dissertation on the subject, as a supplement to his edition; but 
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this could not anyhow compensate for the want of its being 
used in the work itself; one of the uses of the treatise being, 
that it supplies the Greek of some passages which was not 
known before, and enables us to correct that which was already 
preserved for us in other ancient writers. 

To appreciate this edition, we must remember the history of 
the ain of Irenzus, which is, in many respects, almost unique, 
and carries us back to a very peculiar condition of society, in 
regard to language; the work being valuable for the linguistic 
history of these times, as well as the ecclesiastical. We are 
brought at once among the three languages spoken in France in 
the second century. S. Irenwus, a Greek from Asia Minor, 
comes to Lyons. He is by no means the only Greek; for the 
names of the Christian Martyrs of Lyons and Vienne—the letters 
they wrote, with the history of their sufferings, in Greek and 
to Greeks—the Greek remains which are found in France, such 
as the Autun inscription—show that Greek was used, not only 
as the common language of civilised society, but as the proper 
language of a considerable portion of the inhabitants. In Greek 
S. lreneus wrote: but he says he was writing é€v BapBapois. 
And there is a patent proof of it. His work was translated, 
we conceive, very soon after its publication, into Latin, if Latin 
it can be called. It is a unique language; and we should find 
it difficult to justify the introduction of the words used by the 
translator of Irenzus, into any dictionary, except it were of 
provincial or colonial Latin. The Latin of Africa, as repre- 
sented by Tertullian, comes most near to it. In the wth: of 
Mr. Harvey, ‘The translator must have been one to whom 
neither Latin nor Greek was his mother tongue ’—a Gaul, one 
of the Celtic race, who undertook this work—and considered 
it most safe to translate the Greek words by those Latin ones 
which in etymology, or primary meaning, were most like them ; 
and to be so strict in his renderings as to sacrifice the idiom of 
the Latin to that of the Greek text before him. Thus sudjecit is 
the translation of daé@ero ; suspiciones of drorn res ; unum quod 
non, of wovov ov«; xa’ avrov (by himself) is translated by secun- 
dum eum; ovx étpamnaay by non conversi sunt. Hence the 
received rule for making out the sense of Irenzus is, to translate 
the Latin back again into Greek, and then see what it means. 
To help us in this, the indices appended to editions of this author, 
giving the Greek and Latin words which the translator treated 
as equivalent, are most valuable; and we recommend any be- 
ginner in Ireneus to study these well; they are curious, even 
amusing, as well as instructive. Such was the Latin which 
was published in Southern Gaul in the latter end of the second 
century ; which was read, and which has been transcribed again 
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and again, through so many centuries. It is this Latin version, 
of which we have now nearly the whole, in different MSS. 

The Greek which is extant we owe to another circumstance : 
a feature in the Hereseological literature, at least, of the ancient 
Christians, which is remarkably illustrated, and, to some extent, 
brought to light, in connexion with this work of §. Irenzus. 
We mean the extent to which writers on these subjects copied 
from one another. 

8. Irenzeus wrote his work about a.p. 187. Very probably, it 
was within twenty years after this that Tertullian sent out 
his book against the Valentinians. He uses Irenzus largely 
throughout: much of the work may be regarded as a compilation 
from Irenzus; considerable portions being almost word for word 
transcribed from it: and it appears that, besides having the 
Greek, he ordinarily used the curious Latin version of which we 
have spoken. Indeed, he himself (§ 7) professes that he derives 
his materials from the great writers who had preceded him, the 
contemporaries of the heretics, Justin Martyr, Miltiades, Ire- 
neus, and Proculus: so that in him we have actually preserved 
to us the substance of earlier writers. 

Not so the next copier from Irenwus, S. Hippolytus: he 
transcribes largely from the Greek, abridges, embodies, en- 
larges what he finds in this great historian of heresies; but 
without the acknowledgments which we find in Tertullian. 
Here then is a work in which the Greek itself is preserved, but 
unfortunately chiefly from the same places which had been ex- 
tracted, and so preserved by others; viz. from the first book ; 
being the account of the Gnostic or Valentinian doctrines. In 
the fourth century, Eusebius extracted much both from the 
work against heresies, and from other treatises now lost, bearing 
on general ecclesiastical history ; and Epiphanius copied great 
part of the first book into his work against heresies. Extracts 
were made by John Damascene, the compilers of Catenas, and 
others; Theodoret ured it; as did almost all writers on heresies, 
directly or indirectly. 

We must regard the first book of S. Ireneus as having been 
the great storehouse of information for the ancient Christians on 
the subject of the Gnostic doctrines. He had examined their 
writings with diligence, and brought the result of his researches 
systematically together. And if we would appreciate the value 
set upon his work, we must suppose that the opinions of the 
Gnostics would probably be about as little understood by the 
Christians of those days, as those of the Mormonites, or even 
the Irvingites, are by most clergymen now. Hence the value 
of such a book as this of Irenzus. 

Accordingly portions of §, Irenzus are found in divers 
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writers,—Greek, Syriac, and Armenian, as it seems,—and the 
discovery of the work of Hippolytus added a fresh and to 
some extent a novel collection of extracts, the use of which 
makes this edition superior so far to any other. 

In connexion with this subject of the heresies, we may observe 
that Mr. Harvey’s edition does not contain the collection of 
extant fragments of the Gnostic writers, which heretofore 
has been appended to all editions of this author. There we 
might read the very words of Valentinus and Ptolemzus; and 
might see, from their plausible and able writing, the cause of the 
success they met with, in influencing the opinion of their con- 
temporaries. It may be more correct not to include them with 
S.Ireneus. But we apprehend that, in some respects at least, 
the Gnostics would be better understood by these fragments 
than by any dissertation. They would speak for themselves : 
and, though we should not see the analysis of their errors, we 
should look on the external features, which they in their own 
works presented to their contemporaries. 


We ought to add that Mr. Harvey has appended, in the 
place where we looked for the heretics, a collection, in Syriac, 
of portions of S. Irenzus, and an Armenian fragment—partly 
such as we have already in Greek or Latin, partly new; the 
new being of questionable genuineness. Especially there is 
one fragment in Armenian and Syriac, which Mr. Harvey does 
not seem aware has also been attributed to Melito: an error 
attributable to Mr. Cureton’s having, of the two copies of this 
same passage contained in a Syriac MS. in the Museum, given 
to Pitra that in which it was attributed to 8. Irenzus, and him- 
self published that in which it was called Melito’s. If Mr. 
Harvey refers to Mr. Cureton’s ‘ Spicilegium Syriacum,’ he will 
find the passage he has printed as S. Irenzeus’ under the name 
of Melito; and will also, we think, change his view, as to the 
large portion which he omits, though contained in the Arme- 
_ being an interpolation, when he reads it in Mr. Cureton’s 

yriac. 


The introductory Essay on Gnosticism might, we think, well 
have been dispensed with, at least in this place. The reason, no 
doubt, for introducing it, is the additional information which is 
given on the subject, in the work of S. Hippolytus ; and also the 
views put out by Bauer, Neander, Matter and others, which Mr. 
Harvey seems to have studied. But with all respect for the stores 
of learning which are exhibited in it, we, for our own part, had 
much rather have had this new matter used and embodied in a 
separate work, which might well be a pretty large one; and, if 
it might be, written by one who could combine the genius 
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with which Neander has thrown himself into the mind of the 
Gnostics, with the careful, truthful, accurate and diligent 
research, and fair statement of all the facts, which distinguish 
more dull but more reliable authors who have written on this 
subject. We say this, because every one who thoroughly 
investigates the subject must find that though he gain in- 
vehaalile suggestions from Neander, who theorises beautifully 
for us, and has no difficulties, yet that we must not rely on 
him alone for a just account of Gnosticism. We must be 
content very patiently to make our way through dull, dry, 
and seemingly contradictory facts, if we would truly master the 
subject. Mr. Harvey is himself one of the more matter-of-fact 
school. His ‘ Dissertation’ has very much of the dryness which 
seems necessarily to belong to a legitimate treatise on the 
Gnostics ; and it does not appear to be in his line of thought, 
to enter into the inner principles of the system. There is a 
curious evidence of this in the opening of the Essay, where he 
goes about to show, from the book of Genesis, the external 
handing down of the primeval revelation, by way of proving 
that certain religious truths were believed by those he were 
external to the Jewish Church—Persians, Egyptians, &c. ; 
underrating the fact that there are religious sentiments and 
ideas, which are somehow or other congenital with the human 
mind, and are ineradicable from it. It is to man’s inner nature, 
and the ideas and feelings which live there, that we must look for 
the interpretation of the riddles of Gnosticism. 

We give the opening of the essay as a specimen of Mr. 
Harvey’s style of thought and expression :— 


‘The Gnostic system, in its original development, marks an earnest 
endeavour on the part of the human intellect to recur to certain primary 
principles, that gave a starting-point to the philosophical theories of Greece, 
and that subsisted among other races also, in proportion to their civilisation, 
as the arcane soul of their faith in things unseen. That glimpses of truth, 
of which man had an unclouded view in Paradise, were still retained in the 
earliest ages of the world, is very evident, so far as the Bible has revealed 
to us the religious history of the various families of the human race after 
the deluge. For a time, at least, the traditions of Paradise held their 
ground; nor had they wholly died away when Christ appeared. Gnosticism 
* lied itself to collect and rearrange these fragmentary portions of truth ; 
although, as might be expected of a work performed without reference to 
Divine Revelation, the materials were thrown together in much grotesque 
confusion, and presented at the best a rude and undigested mass of dimly 
appreciated truth. The Persian theosophy of Zoroaster; the Cabbala, 
learned by the Jews in Babylon; the Isiacal traditions of Egypt, as refined 
into a system of harmony by Plato; the arithmetical theories of Pytha- 
goras, possibly of Indian origin, and symbolizing the abstract truth and 
unlimited power of the Deity,—were severally Taid under contribution. 
They}were amalgamated successively by the Gnostic schools, and eventually 
all met in the Valentinian theory’ 
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The work of an editor of Irenzus is one of immense diffi- 
culty, from the strangeness of the Gnostic notions, and their 
running out into connexion with the varied schools of Greek 
philosophy, and the dreamy reveries of Oriental theology; this 
difficulty is enhanced by the strange Latin and the condition of 
the MSS. Perhaps this is the most difficult of all the fathers, 
except Tertullian: the more credit, if he is edited well. Mr. 
Harvey’s illustrative notes show much diligence. The Varie 
Lectiones are, as far as we can see, well given; the readings 
adopted are good, and the text generally is quite the best we have ; 
while the short notes selected from Grabe and Massuet, or em- 
bodied in Mr. Harvey’s own, seem to be generally well chosen, 
and introduced with modesty and good taste. The moral qualities 
of the editor, his sincerity, faithfulness, and earnest wish to do his 
work well and honestly, strike us very forcibly. Honesty,—real 
honesty,—is no unimportant quality now-a-days in editors and 
critics ; and Mr. Harvey shows his honesty throughout. 

In commenting on defects in the work, which we seem bound 
. as honest critics to do, we wish particularly to have it understood 
that we do not wish to detract from the merit of the work as a 
whole; or to speak otherwise than with entire respect of the 
editor, whose sound views and general right-mindedness we 
esteem highly. 

It appears to us that it would have been better if more time 
had been devoted to the preparation of the work, which might 
well have been the employment of many years of the life of a 
most accomplished editor; and for the proper editing of this 
work accomplishments are required that are, perhaps, not often 
found combined—nice scholarship, acuteness, clearness, and 
comprehensiveness of mind, a familiar acquaintance with patristic 
writings, and the views and language of the ancient Christians, 
together with a knowledge of the most advanced criticism of our 
own day, both on the philosophic theories of the Gnostic schools, 
on the text of Holy Scripture, and the history of the Church in 
this early period. Mr. ~ sase is known as the author of a valu- 
able selection of patristic writings in proof of the catholicity of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, in three volumes, called Vindex Catholicus ; 
and an original work on the History and Theology of the Creeds; 
but it is not more than might be expected, that he should not 
always prove equal to all the requirements which we look for 
in an editor of S. Ireneus. His knowledge seems to be accumu- 
lated rather than really digested and made his own. 

Some defects there are which would strike every one, which, 
though seemingly trifling, it may be right to notice, which, as 
they enter into the plan on which the work is constructed, 
might, we think, have been provided against. 
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The most obvious of these is the principle on which references 
are made. The principles usually adopted are, to give refer- 
ences to the best editions for original authorities; and for 
illustration, or further information, to the greatest and best- 
known writers on the subject. But Mr. Harvey’s references 
are almost always made to his own publications. If a subject is 
opened, and needs fuller development or illustration, we are 
referred to the ‘History and Theology of the Creeds.’ If a 
Father is referred to, the passage will be found in the Vindex. 

Thus in vol. ii. at p. 21, note 1: ‘ Upon this particular text 
‘ see the Rabbinical Gloss. at p. 267 of the editor’s work on the 
‘ Creeds.’ At p. 31, note 1: ‘The reader may consult the 
‘remarks upon this text in the editor’s work upon the Creeds, 
‘p. 278.’ At p. 41, note 1: ‘Cf. Hist. and Theol. of the 
‘ Creeds, 1—33 ;’ and so passim. 

Again, in references to Fathers. Of so common a work as the 
Epistle of S. Clement, we are told, at p. 11, note 3, ‘ The 
epistle is found in vol. iii. p. 89, of the editor’s Vindex Cath.’ 
In the next page, note 3, ‘ The account of the martyrdom of 
‘ S. Polycarp is found in the editor’s Vindex Cath. vol. iii. p. 74.’ 
In p. 13, *S. he se ie epistle is cited, with the reference, 
*§ 9, Vind. Cathol. vol. ii. p. 192.’ In the pages 205—10: on 
a few lines of S. Irenzus on the Eucharist, are notes occupying 
almost the whole of each page, containing very large extracts 
from different Fathers; the notes being disproportioned to those 
given elsewhere; but containing almost exclusively passages 
with references to the Vindex Catholicus; with a general 
intimation in p. 209, after a long list of treatises, that ‘ some of 
these treatises are found at length in the Vindex Cath.’ This 
does not seem to us desirable, for few readers probably possess 
Mr. Harvey’s works ; and in a book published by the Cambridge 
Press, the individual editor should not be so prominent. 

A second defect, and a subject of regret in so nice an 
edition, is, that, as it appears, the work was sent to the press 
before the editor had finished it, and that the notes were written 
as he went on. At any rate, he corrects himself to a degree 
which is not usual with scholars of such mark as editors of 
S. Ireneus. We meet, for instance, with such oversights as the 
following. In vol. i. p. 82, note 3, we read:— 


‘ Monogenes was called the son of Bythus, but we do not find elsewhere 
that the Word was derived by Valentinus from Monogenes by filiation; it 
is perhaps the author’s own inference’ 


This is rather a bold view to take of S. Irenaeus’ very exact 
statement—‘ kal GAXov tov Adyov vidv tod Movoryévous:’ and 
accordingly we find it corrected at p. 312 of this same volume, 
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where, on the words ‘per Logon, qui et primogenitus erat 
‘Monogeniis,’ there is this note :— 


‘J.e. Nus 1. i, 2, ef. ILL. § 6, and correct thereby the statement p. 82, n. 3.’ 


And again, in vol. ii. p. 40, note 7, on the words ‘et initium 
* quidem esse Monogenen ; Logon autem verum filium unigeniti,’ 
the editor honestly repeats the acknowledgment of his error, and 
says— 

‘Locos, therefore, was from Movoyevi)s by filiation; and the opinion 
stated vol. i, p. 82, n. 3, must be modified, See also vol. i, p. 312, n. 2.’ 


On the more grave errors contained in a ‘ hasty note,’ in vol. 
ii. p. 54, retracted at p. 413, we will not dwell; but surely it 
would have been much better to have cancelled the leaf when 
the blunders were discovered ; and all other errors should have 
been corrected in a table of errata, not in subsequent notes, 
which a reader might not read in the course of his studies. 

The third fault we would observe on in the method of the 
work, is the adoption of a new division of chapters and 
sections. It was bad enough before, when one could never 
know whether lib. i. c. xii. was Grabe’s chapter xii. or 
Massuet’s. Two divisions were bad enough. Now we have a 
third; and in future times careful writers will have to say, 
‘lib. iii, c. xi. ed. Grabe; c. xxiv. 1, ed. Massuet; c. xxxviii. 
1, ed. Harvey,’ if they quote a passage on which we have 
accidentally opened at in vol. ii. p. 131, so greatly do the 
divisions vary. The fact that there were two divisions already, 
was no reason for making a third, seeing there is no principle, 
no objective truth at stake; but it was a reason for taking one 
of the two, and trying to make that the received division, as 
Stieren had done by adopting Massuet’s division. 


These are defects in the plan of the work. There are others 
in the execution of it. We conceive that we may not be 
doing an unacceptable service, if we point out a few places among 
those we have met with in reading the work, in which we 
think Mr. Harvey has erred, or overlooked what he ought to 
have noticed. And first, of some connected with S. Hippolytus. 

The most important accession to any new edition of Irenzus 
at this time was evidently to be derived from that work; and 
Mr. Harvey has been very diligent in his use of it. But he does 
not seem to have observed the circumstance that the tenth book 
of the Philosophumena goes over the same ground as the earlier 
books, and is to a great extent an abridgment or summary of 
them. Hence we may find many of the errata in the MS. of the 
former books corrected by the latter; and, by a reference to this 
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part of the work, Mr. Harvey would have been able to correct 
some of his own conjectures, and to convert others into facts. 
Thus, in one instance, the account of a heresy in the tenth 
book is quite as full as in the seventh—we mean that of 
Cerinthus: we will show its use; and illustrate, by a speci- 
men, Mr. Harvey’s editorial difficulties.1 The chapter of our 
author on this heresy was hitherto extant only in Latin. But 
Hippolytus, in his work (vii. 33), transcribed the words of 
Ireneus. Our MS. of Hippolytus, however, is faulty here; 
and Hippolytus himself seems to have omitted some words, and 
altered others. The tenth book, c. 21, however, supplies the 








1 To make the subject more clear, we subjoin the three texts, setting the Vetus 


Versio in the middle. 


Hirpotyrtvs, lib. vii. ¢. 33, 
pp. 256, 257, with Mr. 
larvey’s emendations. 


K7pios 3€ ris [kal] abrds 
Aiyurriov madelg don- 
Gels, ZAeyey odxX vad Tod 
mpwrou [swppl. @¢od } yeyo- 
vévas Tov Kdopoy, GAA’ ind 
duvduews Tivds Kexwpiope- 
vns, [ suppl. nal drexovons | 
Tis bwtp Tx Bra éfovclas 
kal dyvoovons tév imtp 
mdvta Qedy, Tov Se "lnooby 
imébero wh ex mapbévov 
veyeviioOat, [...... ] veyo- 
vévan 88 adrov ef "Iwoh 
wal Maplas ofoy [1. vidv, 
duoiws Tots Aovmois &macw 
dyOpwmros, Kad Sixadrepov 
rvyeyovévas [INT. kad ppor- 
4 kal copdrepoy. 
Ka) pera 7d Béwrioua Kar- 
€Abeiv eis addy dy [I. dd] 
Tis iwtp Ta SAa adberrias, 
viv Xpiordy, ev elder wepic- 
Tepas. Kal rére xnpitu 
tov yywordy [l. &yvworor] 
marépa, Kai Suvduers emire- 
Aéoa, mpds BE TH TEAC, 
droornva Tov Xpirrdv awd 
Tov "Incod! Kal rdv “Inoody 
memovOévat Kal eynyépOa, 
tov 5¢ Xpiorrdy drab Siape- 
pevnxévas watpixdy vmrdp- 
Xovra. 


1 MS, Xpurrod. 


InEnazvs, lib. i. ¢, 21, 
pp. 211, 212. 


Et Cerinthus autem qui- 
dam in Asia, non a primo 
Deo factum esse mundum 
docuit, sed a Virtute qua- 
dam valde separata et dis- 
tante ab ea principalitate, 
quee est super universa, 
et ignorante eum, qui est 
super omnia, Deum. Je- 
sum autem subjecit, non 
ex virgine natum (impossi- 
bile enim hoc eivisum est,) 
fuisse autem eum Joseph 
et Marie filium similiter 
ut reliqui omnes homines, 
et plus potuisse justitia et 
—— et sapientia ab 
ominibus. Et post baptis- 
mum descendisse in eum, 
ab ea principalitate, que 
est super omnia. Chris- 
tum figurd columbe; et 
tune annunciasse incogni- 
tum Patrem, et virtutes 
perfecisse: in fine autem 
revolasse iterum Christum 
de Jesu, et Jesum pas- 
sum esse, et resurrexisse ; 
Christum autem impassi- 
bilem perseverasse exist- 
entem spiritualem. 


Hrepotytvs, lib. x.’ ¢. 21, 
pp. 327, 328. 


Kfpiw0os 886 dvr Aiyérre 
donnOels aitds odx vd 
Tod mpdrov Beod Tdv Kéa- 
pov ‘yeyovéva: 40éAncer, 
GAN’ Jad Suvduews Tivds 
dyyeAuKijs, woAd) KexXwpia- 
pévns Kal dieordons THs 
Umtp Ta dda addeytias Kal 
adyvootons tiv Umép mdyta 
Ocdy. Tdy 5& *Inootv Ady: 
wh) ex mapOévov ‘yeyer- 
vijoba** yeyo- 
viva 5¢ avrdv e€ "Iworp 
wal Maplas vidv, dpolws 
Tois Aowwois dvOparrois, Kal 
Sievnvoxévar év Sixasoodyp 
kal cuppoodyn Kai ovvéres 
imip mdytas tods Aoirods. 
Ka) pera 7d Bdrriopa Ka- 
TeAnavdéva: eis adrdv éx 
Tis Urép Ta Sda aidertias, 
Tov Xpicrdv, év elder Tre- 
purrepas, Kat tére Kn- 
pota Tov &yvworor ratépa, 
kal Suvdues emiredéoat. 
TIpds 88 te TéAG Tod 
mwd0ous dromriiva: Tov Xpio- 
tov ard Tod viod* werov- 
Oéva: tov "Inoody, tov dé 
Xpicrdy drab penernné- 
vat mvejua Kuplov vmdp- 
Xovra. 


1 Cod, yeyerfjoba. 


It will at once be seen how much Mr. Harvey has lost by only using the Greek 


of the first column. 


It also shows how far Hippolytus altered the words of 


Irenseus. The corrections vidy for ofov, &yvyworov for yywordy, Xpiorod for *Incod, 
had, Mr. Harvey intimates, been pointed out by Bunsen and Dr. Scott. 
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defects and corrects the errors: e.g. (see vol. i. p. 211, line 2, of 
Mr. Harvey’s Irenzus), in the words ov» vd Tov rpwTou Leuppl. 
@cod] yeyovévat, the Oeod, which Mr. Harvey rightly supplies, 
as Deo occurs in the Latin, is found in S. Hippolytus, lib. x. 
So for Hippolytus’ GAN vd Suvdpews Tivds Keywpiopévns 
Tis Umép ta dda é€ovoias, the corresponding Latin is ‘sed 
‘a virtute quadam valde separata, et distante ab ef principali- 
‘tate que est super omnia.’ Mr. Harvey finds in lib. vii. of 
Hippolytus the Greek as we have printed it, and he con- 
jecturally inserts xal amreyovons after xeywpiopévns. But the 
tenth book of Hippolytus would have supplied the Greek for 
valde, in word Kexwpiopévns; it would also have given the 
original words for et distante in xal duert@ons, which will at 
once be recognised as an improvement on «al ameyovons: 
and it would have shown that probably the true original for 
principalitate is ai@evrias; indeed, that word is found again a 
few lines below in both places of Hippolytus, where the Latin 
is principalitate: the entire passage runs thus in lib. x.—imd 
Suvdwews Tivds ayyedKhs, TOAD Keywpicpévns Kal Siectdons 
Tis UTrép Ta Xa avGevrias. A few lines lower down, the ofov of 
lib. vii. is correctly vidv in lib, x. The true original of e¢ plus 
potuisse justitia, et prudentia, et sapientia ab hominibus, is found 
to be not cal ducasdrepov yeyovévas (INT. cal dpovipdtepov] Kad 
copwrepov, which Mr. Harvey found in the seventh book, and 
completed by the conjectural addition in []s; but «al d:evnvd- 
xevar év Sixavoovvyn Kal cwppooivn cal cvvéces (rep ravtas 
tovs Aourovs). In the following lines, for awd, which Mr. 
Harvey conjecturally inserts as the original of ad (instead 
of rdv, an obvious erratum of a transcriber of the Philoso- 
phumena), é« is found in lib. x.; for the erroneous yvwordv 
of lib. vii., the true reading a@yvworov; for arocrijvat, which 
Mr. Harvey has incorrectly retained for the Latin revolasse, 
he would have found the true reading aomrivar; and so 
would have avoided the error he has made in the hasty note, 
vol. ii. p. 54, which we have before referred to, and would 
have recognised that Grabe’s correction was well founded,—and 
lastly, he would have found a confirmation of the most true 
substitution of wvevydtixov for the mistaken warpsxdv of the 
text of the Philosophumena, in another mistake, rvedua Kupiov. 

Mr. Harvey’s overlooking this valuable passage is the more 
strange, as in the very next page of his work he cites the tenth 
book of Hippolytus to clear up the account of the Ebionites,— 
nay, in the Preliminary Dissertation, p. lxxi. note 3, he actually 
cites the very words of lib. x., which we have just been adducing, 


and yet makes no allusion whatever to their bearing on the text 
of lib. i. 
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To turn to the last-written part of the work, the Preface, we 
find another and still more surprising instance of Mr. Harvey’s 
overlooking matter supplied by Hippolytus. 

In the Editor’s Preface, p. 8, we read :— 

‘ These quotations indeed will not justify the conjecture that Hippolytus 
was the friend, at whose instance the work “ of Irenzeus” was written, 
for the chronology of the two writers makes the supposition wholly 
untenable; Hippolytus must have been as young, when the work was 
written c. Hzreses, as Irenzeeus was when he heard Polycarp. If this 
was written before A.D. 190, we know that Hippolytus was in his vigour 
A.D. 250, when he wrote against Noetus.’ 


How do we know this? where do we find any evidence about 
it? where does Mr. Harvey go for the facts to settle this point ? 
To Hippolytus’ own account of himself in his work, in the now- 
celebrated contest in which he engaged with the Pope? To 
the arguments alleged from chronology to prove that the 
Philosophumena was not Origen’s? No. Mr. Harvey goes to 
Epiphanius! He neglects the original, the highest contem- 
orary authority: the writer’s autobiography which connects 
him with several historical personages, and clearly establishes 
the period at which he lived; and infers his age from the state- 
ment of the age of Noetus, made by one who wrote 130 years 
afterwards. 

The evidence of the assertion, startling to a reader in the 
year 1857, that Hippolytus ‘ was in his vigour a.p. 250, when 
he wrote against Noetus,’ is contained in two notes which we 
give entire: 

‘1. EPIPHANIUs writing A.D. 375, says that Nortus became heretical 
about 130 years before; ov mpd érav metovev, GAX’ &s mpd xpdvou Tay TovTeY 
éxatoy Tptdkorra, TAcio 7) eAdoow. Her. lvii. i. 

‘2. hv 8€ rd ovvraypa xara aipéceay AZ apxiv mowipevoy AoaGeavors, 
kat péxpt Nonrov kai Nonriavay d:adapBavdpevor. 


To the latter extract no reference is attached; but we 
recognise it as part of a passage of Photius, about a certain 
little book written by Hippolytus against thirty-two heresies; 
‘ beginning with the Dositheans, and going down to the Noe- 
‘ tians,’ which Mr. Harvey alleges to prove that Hippolytus wrote 
against Noetus. It would have been more simple to have 
referred to the work against Noetus itself, which is extant, and 
has been well known for more than a century. 

But the statement of Epiphanius is incorrect; the date of 
Noetus, given by him, can be rectified by this very work which 
the editor has had so much in his hands; whilst the date at 
which Hippolytus ‘was in his vigour’ can be pretty exactly 
ascertained from his own narrative of events, in which he took 
a most prominent part. Hippolytus says, that Noetus intro- 
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duced a heresy; that his followers, Epigonus and Cleomenes, 
propagated his doctrine during the episcopate of Zephyrinus; 
that is, at least, some time prior to A.D. 218, at which time also 
Callistus and Sabellius were promoting the like heresy,—all at 
Rome; and Hippolytus ‘ was in his vigour’ opposing them. 
Further, it is generally supposed that Hippolytus was killed in 
the persecution, a.p. 235. 

We must presume that Mr. Harvey has only used the work 
of Hippolytus, so far as it seemed to him to illustrate Irenzus, 
not studied it as a whole; and, further, that he has not taken 
any interest in the arguments about the authorship, since the 
personal history of the writer, and the chronology of the events 
in which he took a part, have so important a place among them, 
that one who had attended to the subject could not but have 
known the time at which Hippolytus flourished or Noetus lived. 

We will only say further, in regard to this part of the subject, 
that we are glad to see that Mr. Harvey considers that the 
Appendix to Tertullian’s Prescript. adv. Hereses, is Hippolytus’ 
early work; we agree with him, and suppose that what we 
have is a translation (not improbably by Victorinus Petavio- 
nensis, see Oehler’s Tertullian, ii. 752), and most likely an 
abridgment of the original. And we are, also, glad to express 
our concurrence in his opinion that in a passage in Ireneus 
about a distinguished disciple of Valentinus, lib. 1. v. 2. (xi. 2. 
Mass.), éwrupdvys is an adjective, not, as maintained hitherto by 
the highest authorities, a proper name. See Mr. Harvey's 
note, vol. i. p. 102. 

In general we think favourably of Mr. Harvey’s text, and 
many of his conjectures as to the right readings are good. 
From some we wish to express ourdis sent. For instance, that 
in the following place. In the Prefatio to the third book, there 
occur in thé Latin version the following words :—‘ propter 
‘quod cum sit unius operis traductio eorum et destructio in 
‘ multis, &c. In secundo vero destructa et eversa sunt que ab 
‘ ipsis male docentur, et nudata et ostensa sunt talia qualia et 
‘sunt.’ (Vol. ii. p. 1, lib. iti. Prefat.) In a note on the word 
destructio, Mr. Harvey introduces the remark that, ‘ A more 
‘likely reading seems to be detectio, édeyxos; and, in the 
‘sequel, I would certainly propose detecta, as being closely 
‘ parallel to nudata following.’ 

This seems to us an unfortunate conjecture. What Mr. 
Harvey calls being ‘ closely parallel with,’ is in reality being 
very nearly ‘ equivalent to;' and that is the strongest reason 
against reading detecta, which would make a very poor repeti- 
tion of the same thought. But what we wish to observe is, 
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that Mr. Harvey seems to forget that destructio is the technical 
Latin term for ‘ disproving.’ Hence, what are called destruc- 
tive syllogisms, as opposed to constructive syllogisms. Accord- 
ingly, in the index of corresponding Greek and Latin words at 
the end of the volume, we have dvacxevdf{wv dOyos (vol. i. 
p- 89) as the Greek, for which the Latin translator put, de- 
structor sermo ; so also we have destruens, destruxit, destructio, 
used in v. 21. 2 (vol. ii. p. 381): in this and the allied sense of 
refuting. 

On the other hand, éreyyos, which Mr. Harvey would intro- 
duce here to represent the conjectural reading defectio, is 
already anticipated by the word traductio: which is the Latin 
term used by the translator for €Xeyyos. Thus, soon after, in 
a passage (p. 17), the Greek of which has been preserved by 
Eusebius, the Latin word traductus (lib. iii. 4. 1) is found to 
be the representative of the Greek word éAeyyomevos; nay, in 
lib. v. 21. 2 (p. 283), Mr. Harvey himself has the following 
note on the words,—‘ Dominus itaque ¢raducens eum qui 
esset ;’ * Traducens, exposing, édéyyav, tis jv.’ (The accent 
has slipped away from ris.) And in this very passage we have 
the words destructionem et traductionem brought together; as 
also (to mention no other places), in the same fifth book in the 
Prefatio, p. 313, we read.... traductis .... traductione et 
eversione. 


There is, we need not say, ample scope for doctrinal notes on 
S. Irenzus: throughout his work important statements and 
views of doctrine occur, which always suggest, and often re- 

uire, notes of illustration and explanation—sometimes to make 

e meaning clear, or remove erroneous impressions ; sometimes 
to exhibit 8. Irenwus’ special line of thought; sometimes to 
confirm them by, or contrast them with, those of his own age. 
Mr. Harvey’s notes are very full indeed on some portions, i.e. 
on the passage respecting the Eucharist, in which large numbers 
of extracts are made from other Fathers, expressing the same 
doctrines as S. Irenezus. In other places where notes seem 
equally needed, they are omitted, or cursorily written. Some 
we think we ought to notice particularly. Of course we need 
not say that Mr. Harvey's general views of doctrine are correct: 
but we think him at least careless in some important places. 

For instance, in lib. iii. c. xx. H. xxi. G. xix. M. Irenezus 
urges that they who deny our blessed Lord’s Divinity, cut 
themselves off from the benefits of that Incarnation which they 
deny, and ‘continue and die in the bondage of their pristine 
‘ disobedience, not being united (commizti) with the Word of 
‘ God the Father,’ (we intentionally avoid a literal translation 
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of commizti); and he proceeds to speak of the Incarnation in 
very beautiful words, that are cited by Theodoret; concluding 
with the following noble sentence, which contains those ‘ house- 
hold words’ among Christians, that ring in our ears in the 
familiar cadence of Hooker :— 
Greek in Theodoret. Old Latin Version of Irenaeus. 

Eis rovro yap 6 éyos avOpwmos, Propter hoc enim Verbum Dei 

. . ba 6 GvOpwmos tov Adyov xo- homo; et qui Filius Dei est, Filius 
phoas, kat ri viobeciay AaBov, vis Hominisfactusest, . . . commixtus 
yevntat Geod. Verbo Dei, et adoptionem perci- 

piens fiat filius Dei, 


In this place we are glad to express our concurrence with 
Mr. Harvey’s very happy adoption of et before adoptionem, 
from the Clermont MS., against wf in all the others; and to 
consider with him, that the former clause of the apodosis is lost. 
But what we have to comment on is at the beginning of the 
note, where Mr. Harvey says, ‘ Commivtus is a very inaccurate 
‘ translation of ywpijcas, and bears the taint of Eutychianism. 
‘Grabe should consulted; he supposes that Theodoret’s 
‘orthodoxy may have caused him to substitute ywpjcas for 
‘ cvyxpaGels, or for whatever other word was read by the 
‘ translator in the copy.’ 

We agree with Grabe’s view that Theodoret substituted 
xopynoas for cvyxpaGeis, whether from fault of memory or 
another cause. But we are startled by Mr. Harvey’s note; and 
coincide only with one clause of it, viz. that ‘Grabe should be 
consulted.’ It will then be found that Grabe did not suppose 
that it was ‘Theodoret’s orthodozy,’ but his Nestorian sym- 
pathies, which made him avoid a word which had a Eutychian 
tendency. Massuet joins issue with Grabe ; and defends Theo- 
doret, by showing that he would not avoid the expression 
‘mixed,’ of the two Natures, seeing that he himself uses and 
defends it. His words are:—‘ Vocabuli quondam exosi vindi- 
‘cias ex professo suscipit, ostenditque xpaow non semper 
‘adjunctam habere cvyyvow seu confusionem: licet ea, que 
‘conjungantur, per totum invicem misceantur: ut in aere 
‘ accidit,’ &c. But Mr. Harvey most unfortunately says, that 
commixtus ‘ bears the taint of Eutychianism,’ 

1. This expression is stronger than Grabe’s; and it would 
have been better if Mr. Harvey had not published this without 
indicating that if his reader consulted Grabe, he would find a 
series of instances from primitive writers, who lived chiefly 
before the controversy on the Incarnation, by whom this very 
expression was used. Had he read Massuet’s note, he would have 
found the catholicity of the word fully proved; and an instance 
of its use, as expressing a great doctrinal truth, by S. Leo, the 
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special maintainer of the true doctrine on this subject. ‘ Nec 
sic natura’ (these are §. Leo’s words) ‘in societatem sui 
* Creatoris est assumta, ut ille habitator, illa habitaculum 
* esset ; sed ita ut natura alteri altera misceretur. So 8. Leo. 

2. Had Mr. Harvey appreciated the full force of the words 
he uses when he says, that ‘the Greek indicates the loss 
* of ut homo before the word commiztus,’ he would have seen, we 
think, that Eutychianism does not really come into question at 
all. S. Irenzeus is not speaking only of the hypostatic union of the 
human nature with the Divine in the Person of Christ, but of 
the union thereby of our human nature with the Word of God, 
that thereby we ‘may receive our adoption, and become the 
‘sons of God ;’ the words ut homo, which are to be supplied, mean 
‘ that man,’ as such, ‘ being mixed,’ &. The same word com- 
mixtus occurs a few lines before, in the words we cited when 
speaking of those who deny the Incarnation. S. Irenwus says 
they are ‘nondum commizti Verbo Dei Patris;’ or, as Grabe, 
in the concluding words in the note alluded to by Mr. Harvey, 
opposing Erasmus’ mistake that S. Ireneus here taught that 
‘ Christ in His human nature was adopted to be the Son of God,’ 
says: ‘Quicquid de ista sententia vel phrasi statuatur, hic 
‘ sane Irenzi locus pro illa haud recte allegatur: neque enim de 
‘humana Christi natura in individuo, sed in genere, sive de 
‘hominibus Christo per fidem junctis universe loquitur, uti 
‘ post alios viros animadvertit Feuardentius ;’ as Grabe himself 
had already observed in a previous note on the words ‘ com- 
‘ mixti Verbo,’ at the beginning of the chapter; which, in oppo- 
sition to Feuardent, who explained them ‘de communione 
‘ Spiritus per fidem, spem, charitatem;’ he understands ‘de 
‘ unione carnis nostre in persona Christi.. We agree, then, 
that ‘ Grabe should be consulted ;’ and whoever does consult 
him, will be amply rewarded. 

As to the first words of Mr. Harvey’s note, that ‘ commiztus 
‘ is a very inaccurate translation of ywpcas,’ let us only consider 
that the Greek is ywpycas Tov Aéyov, and it will be manifestly 
incorrect to speak of ‘ commixtus Verbo’ being a translation of 
xeopynoas Tov Noyov at all. 

In the next page of Mr. Harvey’s edition, we meet with the 
following passage :— 





"Qorep yap fv avOperos iva re- 
pac6y, otrw Kai Aoyos va do0éacOi" 
novxagovros pév Tov Adyou ev TO 
metpacer Oat, ee aravpovoba, 
kai amoOvnoxew" ovyywopévou b€ ro 
avOpan@ év TO via, kai tropever, 
nai ypnoreverOat, kai dvicracOa, Kai 


avadapBaver Oa. 


Sicut enim homo erat, ut tentare- 
tur: sic et Verbum ut glorificaretur : 
requiescente quidem Verbo, ut pos- 
set tentari, et inhonorari, et cruci- 
figi, et mori; absorpto autem ho- 
mine in eo quod vincit, et sustinet, 

. » et resurgit, et assumitur. 
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Here, again, is a grave discrepancy between Theodoret’s 
Greek and the old version; Theodoret’s words, cvyyivopuévou 
7@ avOpery, being in the place of ‘ absorpto autem homine.’ 
Massuet’s notion that Theodoret quoted from memory, is scarcely 
tenable; for, why should his memory fail him in the two most 
critical places in his citations, and fail him too in his own favour ? 
We incline to think, that the alteration of the text of Irenzus 
was not accidental. We like the Greek phrase better; but we 
must consider the Latin correct: and that the expression 
‘ absorpto’ is introduced as parallel to what S. Irenus said a 
little before, of ‘ corruption being swallowed up of incorruption, 
‘ and mortality swallowed up of immortality,’ by our union with 
Christ: ‘Quemadmodum autem adunari possemus incorruptelz 
‘et immortalitati, nisi prius incorruptela et immortalitas facta 
‘ fuisset id quod et nos, ut absorberetur quod erat corruptibile ab 
‘ incorruptela, et quod erat mortale ab immortalitate, ut filiorum 
‘adoptionem perciperemus?’ Here is a manifest allusion to 
the Apostle’s own words, ‘that death may be swallowed up of 
life.’ And we see at once why the parallel should be Lom 
drawn out in Christ’s Person; and in what sense the manhood 
was ‘swallowed up’ in the Divinity ‘in the victory, and endur- 
‘ance, Resurrection, and Ascension of Christ ;’ in that its weak- 
ness and infirmity became as though they were not. 

Mr. Harvey has two notes on this great passage: one on 
ariysatecOas being wanting in the Greek, the other on ‘ ab- 
sorpto.’ ‘ Absorpto, i. e. in the immenseness of the Deity.’ But 
Christ’s manhood was not absorbed in the immenseness of the 
Deity: its weakness and corruption were swallowed up in the 
power of the Godhead. 

The whole chapter is one of the noblest testimonies to the 
doctrine of the Incarnation, and our being thereby united with 
God; and it deserves the most careful study. And we are 
obliged to say that Mr. Harvey’s notes are not calculated to 
supply all that is required by a student. He must go to Stieren, 
who reprints much from Grabe and Massuet; or, still better, 
to Grabe and the other old editions, where these truly learned 
and pious notes are printed entire. 


We must notice another note on a subject of ritual very 
nearly connected with doctrine. In vol. i, p. 163 (lib. i. ¢. ix. 
p. 38, Harvey; lib. i. c. xiii. p. 2, Grabe; lib. i. c. xvi. p. 2, 
Massuet), S. Irenzus incidentally uses the words jv yveunv 
Katagvencavtas Kal xataQepaticavtas: ‘quam sententiam 
digne exsufflantes et catathematizantes, &c.,’ on which Mr. 
Harvey says :— 

‘ As in Baptism evil spirits were exorcised and driven forth by ministerial 
ex-sufflation ; a custom formerly of universal observation, as Gennadius says, 
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De Dogm. Eccl. 31: Cum sive parvuli sive juvenes ad regenerationis veniunt 
sacramentum, non prius fontem vite adeant, quam exorcismis et exsufflationibus 
clericorum spiritus ab eis immundus abigatur. So also Cyr. HiERos., in Catech. 
Pref. _ nw éupvonOys kav érvopxicOjs cgatnpia co Td mpaypa vdpicov 
elva. The origin of the practice is best expressed in the following rubric 
and commencement of one of the prayers in the Syrian order of Baptism :— 
Insuffiat in aquas tribus vicibus. O Trinitas, da ipsis Domine, sanctum illum 
affatum tuum, quem unicus Filius tuus insufflavit in sanctos discipulos 
suos.—SEVERI, Patr. Rit, 


In the first place, those are not Gennadius’ words; they are 
found in the old editions of his ‘De Dogmatibus Ecclesiasticis,’ 
with much else, that was inserted in the middle of his little work, 
to contradict and counteract its Pelagianizing. They are the 
words of Pope Innocent, in his letter to the Bishops of Gaul, 
which will be found at the end of the tenth volume of S. Au- 
gustine’s works. But it is a great mistake to connect the in- 
sufflation on the water in its consecration with the ex-sufflation 
of the evil spirits in the previous exorcism of the candidate, at 
Baptism. This exorcism was a rite ‘of universal observation ;’ 
and ex-sufflation, a blowing away, as it were, of the evil spirits, 
was a significant part of it (as it was of any exorcism, see those 
words, in Tertullian’s Apology, chap. 23, ‘de contactu deque 
afflatu nostro excedunt’). The in-sufflation was an imitation of 
the act of our blessed Redeemer, when He ‘ breathed on His 
disciples, and said, Receive ye the Holy Ghost;’ and sym- 
bolized the coming down of the Holy Spirit to sanctify the 
water, as the prayer evidently shows. There is something 
shocking in the juxtaposition of the two. 

But, in fact, the ex-sufflation in Irenzus is to be connected 
with neither of these; but, as the early part of Feuardentius’ 
note would have shown, and his citation from ‘ Dionysius Areo- 
pagita,’ and the references to Tertullian, with the significant act 
used of old in repudiating the Evil One, by blowing at him, as 
it were, or spitting: as in Tertullian we have ‘cum aliquid 
immundum flatu explodis’ (ad Uxorem, ii. 5); and (De Idol. 
cap. 11) ‘Quo ore Christianus turarius, si per templa transibit, 
* quo ore fumantes aras despuet et exsufflabit, quibus ipse pro- 
‘ spexit ? Indeed, the word ersufflare passed, like despuere, into 
an equivalent for strong contempt and rejection. And of its 
special use in the form of renunciation in Baptism, a much later 
writer, the Pseudo-Dionysius, has preserved the record, whilst 
S. Irenzeus’ use of the expression here makes it not improbable 
that it was so used in his day. The Pseudo-Dionysius, De Eccl. 
Hier., c. 2, says: ‘ After the candidate for Baptism has been 
‘ undressed by the attendants, the Bishop, placing him with his 
‘ face westward, bids him look in that direction, and strike his 
‘ hands, and blow and spit at Satan twice, and thrice make his 
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‘renunciation. We think it not improbable that it is. this 
special ex-sufflation at the renunciation of the devil and all his 
works, by the person to be baptized, which is referred to by S. 
Ireneus ; though it may be only the general form of detesta- 
tion and repudiation that he has in mind. But it is certainly not 
the exsufflation of exorcism, when the person exorcised was 
blown on; still less the insufflation of consecration, when the 
water was breathed upon. 


Lastly, on Scripture interpretation we find a very peculiar 
notion put out by Mr. Harvey. In lib. I. i. 16, Harvey and 
Grabe; I. viii. 2, Massuet (vol. i. P- 69), the word érexradeis 
occurs in the following context: tv Tod apyiouvayaryou Ovya- 
tépa, iv émuctas 6 Kupios éx vexpav iyyerpe, tTUTrov elvat dun- 
yodvras THs Axapuad, hv érextabels 6 Xpictos adrov [adrar], 
&c. The word seems to express the supposed attitude of our 
Lord at the raising of Jairus’ daughter, as if He had stretched 
out His arms over her; but Mr. Harvey has another view, and 
produces this singular notion on the evangelical history. He 
says: ‘ The geographical position of our Saviour, when He 
‘raised the daughter of Jairus from the dead, very possibly 
‘ suggested a point of analogy to Valentinus. He was without 
‘the boundary of Palestine in the region of Gadara. ... to 
‘ which Christ, évrextra@els beyond the bounds of the Pleroma, 
‘ was no doubt considered parallel.’ 

The wild dreams of Valentinus one often hears of; but this, 
we think, is too wild even for him. The word érexraGels, which 
beautifully expresses the attitude of one leaning forward with 
outstretched arms, does not express a person’s going beyond 
the limits of Palestine or the Pleroma; besides, it is p Bas bor 
certain that it was after our Lord had left their country at the 
request of the Gadarenes, and had passed over again to the 
west side of the Lake (see S. Mark v. 17—21, and S. Luke 
viii. 37, 49), that Jairus came to Him. Capernaum is usually 
considered the scene of the miracle; but whether it was there 
or not, it was most certainly not in the country of the Gada- 
renes. We think Mr. Harvey, on further consideration, will 
withdraw this conjecture. 


There is one point of considerable interest in S. Irenzus, which 
we have reserved to the last: it is one of great importance in itself, 
and seems to be somewhat inadequately treated by Mr. Harvey ; 
that is, the citations of Scripture, considered as evidencing the 
readings extant in the MSS. of that time. The Scripture 
extracts and allusions to Scripture are so many, and the use of 
Scripture language so pervades the writings of S. Irenzus, that 
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we might restore great part of the New Testament from his 
work. He becomes therefore, as the earliest Father whose 
citations are copious, a witness of great importance with respect 
to the ¢ext of the New Testament in the second century. The 
subject is one of great interest at the present time; and an 
editor of Irenzeus ought not to pass it over. For instance, in 
lib. iii, 12 (§ 3, 4, Harvey, and Massuet), we have nearly the 
whole of the 3d and 4th chapters of the Acts of the Apostles 
extracted; and these remarkably correspond with the peculiar 
readings of D., the Codex Bezz, as may be seen by comparing the 
readings of the two. Now, an intimation as to the MSS., Ver- 
sions, and citations by Fathers, which agree with S. Irenzus, 
sufficient to indicate the amount of probability which there is 
that the variations in his quotations arose from the MSS. he 
followed, might have been easily made on the authority of the 
common collections of collations, and given in brief notes. Grabe 
and Massuet did this in their editions, according to the amount 
of knowledge possessed in their time. 

Besides, there are questions which an editor or annotator 
who refers to such matters might deal with, to great advantage. 
For instance, are the Scripture citations in the Latin version of 
S. Irenzeus translated from his Greek, or taken from the then 
received Latin translation of the New Testament, or accommo- 
dated by later transcribers to their text of the Latin Version ? 
In other words, are the Scripture citations found in the Latin, 
evidences of the state of the Greek text used by S. Irenzeus, or 
only of a current Latin Version? Grabe does occasionally 
notice these points, and Mr. Harvey also from him, but 
only occasionally. 

For instance, in lib. iii. xvii. 2, on Rom, i. 3, the Latin in the 
quotation is, predestinatus est Filius Dei; but in S. Irenzus’ 
comment upon it, it is destinatus ; and in the words that follow, 
the quotation is, per Spiritum sanctificationis ; the comment of 
S. Irenzus, secundum Spiritum sanctificationis. Both the 
readings in each case have some other authority ; but dpea0évtos 
is the reading of Greek MSS. and Fathers, predestinatus of 
the Latin Versions. 

Had Mr. Harvey passed by this subject altogether, we could 
have understood that he declined to grapple with it. But he 
is far from doing so, He continually refers to it. It forms so 
special and prominent a feature in this edition, that we are 
compelled to notice it. It is a favourite matter of his investi- 
gations; but unfortunately he seems to have used no sources 
of information, except a Syriac Version of the New Testament, 
and (as far as we can see) the notes of Massuet and Grabe. He 
seems not to have availed himself of the labours of critics during 
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the last 150 years. And he has a peculiar view about S. 
Ireneus’ readings, which may probably be attributable to this 
ignorance. Mr. Harvey conceives that S. Irenseus was ‘as 
‘familiar with some Syriac Version of the New Testament, 
‘as with the Greek originals;’ and that he knew Hebrew 
very well. He says:— 

‘A point of some interest will be found of frequent recurrence in the 
notes; which is, the repeated instances that Scripture quotations afford, of 
having been made by one who was as familiar with some Syriac Version 
of the New Testament, as with the Greek originals. Strange varie lectiones 
occur, which can only be explained by referring to the Syriac Version. It 
will not be forgotten that S. Irenzeus resided in early life at Smyrna; and 
it is by no meaus improbable that he may have been of Syriac extraction, 
and instructed from his earliest infancy in some Syriac Version of Scripture. 
It is hoped also that the Hebrew attainments of Irenzus will no longer be 
denied.’—Preface, p. Vv. 


That Irenzus was ignorant of Hebrew has hitherto been 
pretty well agreed on. Thus Grabe says (iii. 8, note), in con- 
nexion with a strange Hebrew interpretation, that ‘ lrenzus 
knew no Hebrew, and had been imposed on by some one:’ and 
Stieren, ‘ Ex hoc aliisque locis apparet, Ireneum lingue Hebraice 
‘parum peritum fuisse. There are grounds enough from which 
to form an opinion, from the references to names and sayings in 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages, which occur to one who is 
dealing with Gnostic genealogies; and we confess we do not 
think Mr. Harvey has disproved the generally received opinion 
that Ireneus was ignorant of Hebrew, as he is reduced to 
conjectures of altered readings, and other difficult resources, to 
explain his author’s mistakes. And it certainly requires very 
strong evidence indeed, to show that a Greek Christian bishop 
in the second century knew anything of Hebrew. 

But as to the theory that S. Irenzus’ familiarity with a Syriac 
Version accounts for his readings, let us consider what a strait 
Mr. Harvey is reduced tv, to make his view possible. Smyrna 
is much nearer Syria than Gaul; but that does not make it at 
all more likely that Syriac would be known there. And as to 
the ‘ Syriac analogies,’ a very long list of which is given in the 
Index, it is plain that the chief part of them are utterly worth- 
less. Those instances only can be adduced as evidence of 
S. Irenzeus being imbued with the Syriac, in which S. Ireneus’ 
reading could only be accounted for by a peculiarity of the 
Syriac, i.e. where a reading did not exist in the Greek, or in 
other versions, but only in the Syriac. Such peculiarity might 
arise from a mistake by the Syriac translator; or from a Syriac 
word having two meanings, or being very like some other 
Syriac word, and so being mistaken by a reader or copyist. 
On this we are to suppose that S. Ireneus—(who, it is not 
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denied, knew the Greek original, and was so very familiar 
with it that his whole style is saturated with Scriptural expres- 
sions)—that S. Irenzeus went out of his way to make a mistake ; 
that the Syriac Version he had known in his infancy was 
running in his head; and that, as it might be, he followed the 
mistake of the Syriac translator, or took the wrong meaning of 
the equivocal Syriac expression ; or read the wrong word where 
the two Syriac words were very much alike. All this is a 
monstrous accumulation of improbabilities; the more so, since 
Irenzeus must be supposed to have retained these mistakes,— 
mistakes of ear as well as eye,—through his whole life, from his 
‘ earliest infancy’ onwards; that is, all the while that he was 
habitually and most familiarly studying the Greek originals. 
The instances which Mr. Harvey adduces seem to us to be 
mere fancies, unworthy of notice; and out of the many set 
down in his Index, very few indeed are really instances: we 
must except against nearly the whole of his ‘ rw analogies’ 
on the following ground. The places in which S. Irenzus’ 
citations agree with the Syriac are almost all places where the 
Syriac agrees with some early Greek MS., or with some other 
early version; especially is this agreement found with the early 
Latin Version. This correspondence of versions made about 
the same period is a fact very well known to critics, and alleged 
as evidence, and that validly, of the state of the Greek text at 
the period when the versions were made. The very fact that 
you find a certain reading in the Syriac makes it exceedingly 
probable that there was a corresponding reading in the Greek ; 
indeed, makes it certain, unless you can suppose that the Syriac 
translator made a mistake in translating: and then the very 
mistake, when explained, becomes an evidence what the reading 
was which he had before him. But this fact, Mr. Harvey 
seems continually to forget. He seems to think that Irenzus’ 
reading being that of the Syriac, makes it plain that Irenzeus 
derives it from the Syriac. On the contrary, it goes far to 
prove (except in such cases as we have specified before, where 
the peculiarity of the Syriac arises from a blunder of the 
translator or of the copyist) that Irenzeus and the Syriac trans- 
lator both used Greek copies which had the readings in question. 
And in a great majority of cases, we repeat, this is proved by our 
actually having MSS. still extant which contain the very reading: 
or other early versions or citations which equally go to prove 
that the reading was one that existed in copies of those times. 
And here we have occasion to point out another omission in 
our editor. Whether from not being aware of the Varie Lectiones 
of the Greck ‘Testament, collected in the last one hundred and 
fifiy years, or from not considering their importance, Mr. 
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Harvey does not mention this fact at all, but _ down 
these very instances as evidences that 8. Irenewus derived his 
readings from the Syriac. Indeed, he does not seem to be 
aware of the existence of Greek Testaments with various read- 
ings; or to know anything of the labours of his fellow-Canta- 
brigians, Wordsworth, Alford, and Ellicott: and Lachmann and 
Tischendorf are utterly ignored. There are some cases which 
illustrate the mistake of this omission: e.g. in vol. ii. p. 58, 
where Acts iv. 25, 26, is cited. The Latin runs thus: ‘Iu es 
‘ Deus qui fecisti ccelum, et terram, et mare, et omnia que in 
‘eis sunt, qui per Spiritum Sanctum, ore David patris nostri 
‘ pueri tui, dixisti,’ &c.; and ‘Convenerunt enim vere in hac civi- 
* tate adversus Sanctum Filium Tuum,’ &c. The words corre- 
sponding to per Spiritum Sanctum, patris nostri, and in hae 
civitate, are not in the common Textus receptus: and Mr. Harvey 
has the following notes: ‘ Per Spiritum Sanctum. These words 
‘are no portion of the present text, but they are expressed in 
‘the Syriac Version, and some Greek MSS.; not so, however, 
‘ the words patris nostri.’ Now, the words 81a wvevaros dayiou 
are in so many Greek MSS. (4, B, B, &c.) so many Versions and 
Fathers, that Alford, following Lachmann, makes them part of 
the text: as Lachmann does also the words tod watpds nyar, 
which have the authority of several versions and of the MSS. 
of S. Athanasius. Dr. Wordsworth does the same, thus making 
the Greek text to be exactly that represented by S. Ireneus. 

Mr. Harvey’s note on the third variation is, ‘In hac civitate, 
‘ words recognised again in the Syriac;’ and then follow the Syriac 
characters so largely scattered through these notes. But why 
mention that they are ‘ recognised in the Syriac,’ when they are 
found in all the chief Greek MSS., all the Versions (except the 
Arabic in the Polyglotts) and citations of Fathers, and are con- 
sidered by every critical editor to be a part of the sacred text? 
The difficulty is, to account for their absence from the printed 
text of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

In the next page, note 2, on Acts v. 31, where the Latin of 
Irenzus is exaltavit glorid sud, Mr. Harvey prints from Grabe 
this note: ‘Interpres pro SeEva perperam legit 86&n. But we 
know, what Grabe did not, that a corrector of the Codex Bezez, 
and the Sahidic Version also read S0€y, agreeing with the 
doctrine of S. Paul in Rom. vi. 4, ‘Like as Christ was raised 
‘from the dead, dua ris So&ns Tod twatpos.’ 

There is one very important various reading in the text, John 
i. 18, ‘ No man hath seen God at any time: the only begotten God 
‘ (or ‘Son’ or ‘ Son of God’), which is in the bosom of the Father, 
‘ He hath declared Him.’ Irenzus cites the verse three times: 
first, with ‘Son of God,’ then with the received reading ‘ Son,’ 
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lastly with ‘God ;’ on the last place Mr. Harvey says, ‘ Unigenitus 
‘ Deus. The text previously quoted indicated povoyevns vids, 
‘p. 218; but the agreement of the Syriac Version induces the 
‘ belief that the present reading @eds was that expressed by 
‘ reneeus, and that the previous quotation had been altered to suit 
‘the Vulgate.’ Mr. Harvey might have added that the Vatican 
and other Greek MSS. authorities, and many versions have @eds; 
that a considerable number of Fathers read @eds, and that Arius 
and his master Lucian of Antioch, one of the greatest biblical 
critics of those days, followed the same reading. So that we 
cannot thiuk the mention of the Syriac in particular would 
‘ induce the belief’ of any one but Mr. Harvey. 

On the reading of Gal. ii. 5, which S. Irenzus read, ‘Ad 
horam cessimus subjectioni,’ we have a diffuse note concluding 
with a statement of Massuet as to the reading of the ‘S. Ger- 
‘main Latin MS. supposed to be of the old Italic Version, 
‘ prior to the Vulgate,’ which agrees with this reading of Ire- 
neus. Surely, as to the readings of MSS., it is absurd to repeat 
what was said by Massuet, one hundred and fifty years ago: 
this is just the point on which one would refer to the most 
recent authorities. 

In consequence of this neglect of all that has been done since 
Grabe and Massuet, we find the following at vol. ii. p. 26, on Gal. 
iii. 19. The Latin has, Quid ergo lex factorum? Whereon we 
have the note, ‘ The interpreter adopts the old Italic Version, 
‘ for, as Grabe says, the reading mpakewv is nowhere found in 
‘any Greek MS. authority” . .. Massuet says, that in the 
‘S. Germain copy of the New Testament of the ninth century, 
‘in Greek and Latin, the Greek text has tadv mapaBdcewv 
‘yapwv, while the Latin, as here, reads factorum ; a clear proof, 
‘as he says, that in some ancient copies mpa£ewv must have been 
‘ written, but none omitted ydpw.’ This might be quite true, 
so far as MSS. were known, when Grabe and Massuet said it, 
but it is not true now. Since their time, fresh MSS. have 
been found and examined; and two of them (F, @) have the 
Greek exactly corresponding to 8. Irenzus’ Latin; we make 
the statement from Alford and Tischendorf; both MSS. read 
mpatewv, and both omit y¢pw. Of F, the Codex Augiensis, in 
the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, we hope soon to 
see an accurate copy published; it was highly esteemed by 
Bentley, and has been collated by Wetstein and Tischendorf. 
G was published in 1791 by Matthei. 

As to the 5. Germain MS., so often mentioned by Massuet, 
as cited in this edition, Mr. Harvey might have found, by 
looking at any common book of reference, that it was not 
worth mentioning. It is simply a transcript of the Codex 
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Claromontanus, and possesses no independent authority; while 
of the Codex Claromontanus itself, a fac-simile was published by 
Tischendorf in 1852. It is, we fear, too manifest that Mr. 
Harvey has used Grabe and Massuet just when he ought to 
have known that they were altogether antiquated, and only 
likely to mislead him; and in this one most important branch 
of S. Irenzeus’ testimony, his notes are worse than useless: 
they are deceptive. 


And now at length to turn from criticism: and to let our 
minds repose on the thought of the great work before us: the 
noble and abiding monument of the faith of Christians when 
they were within hearing of the voices of the Apostles ; of men 
who had seen and sat at the feet of those who had been their 
friends and companions, and Bishops, who had been appointed 
to the churches over which they ruled with Apostolic sanction. 

The publication of this work at Cambridge will, we trust, 
lead to its being read by many who otherwise would not have 
opened S. Irenzeus. And if any such there be, who are wearied 
and turn away with disgust from the Gnosticism of the first and 
second books, as most difficult to understand, and not worth 
understanding were it ever so easy, let us entreat them to 
look beyond the weary details of /Zons and Pleromas, of 
triads, octoads, and dodecads, and endless and puzzling genea- 
logies, to the principles on which S. Irenzus opposes these wild 
fancies: to the doctrines which he sets forth as held universally 
and harmoniously by Catholic Churches; to the ecclesiastical 
system which then existed, which was universally believed to be, 
and which, we are not afraid to say, could not but have been, of 
Apostolic origin: to the testimony and documents which he 
maintains to be the authorities of ultimate appeal—the Holy 
Scriptures and the uniform teaching of the Christian Church. 

Viewed in this light, as embodying these truths, the work of 
S. Irenzus stands out as some great rock in a stormy sea, 
beaten against by the waves on every side, but itself utterly 
unmoved at their impotent attempts. It is the great primitive 
testimony to catholic truth: and that in opposition to the 
special errors of our own time. 

Weare not going to dwell on it as the evidence of Episco- 
pacy and Apostolical succession, and of a settled creed, held 
through the whole Church, and of the unity of faith, and 
mutual agreement in essential principles among many variations 
in minor points, that then existed: though we apprehend that 
these are most essential elements in the great contest between 
the Church’s truth and every form of heresy and unbelief; 
nor yet on the marvellous testimonies this work contains to 
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the fundamental verities of the Christian faith—the Incar- 
nation and the Sacraments; but on the cardinal points which 
distinguish Christianity itself as an authoritative revelation. 

For what, after all, was the point at issue between S. Irenzus 
and his opponents? The points of difference were indeed a 
legion; numerous in names, still more numerous in schools, spring- 
ing up with a rapidity and a fecundity which have rarely been 
equalled: exciting the attention and engrossing the interests of a 
great portion of Eastern and Western Christendom. The heresi- 
archs were strangely contrasted with each other in opinions, doc- 
trines, principles, practices; going up from the basest superstitions 
to the most refined and philosophic forms of human thought. 

But they all came under one category as contrasted with the 
Catholic Church: and there was one point really at issue be- 
tween the two. It was this: Were the doctrines taught by 
Christ and His Apostles to be simply and entirely received by 
men or not? Was there any authoritative revelation made, 
which man was to receive and to believe; or was it open to him 
to criticize, and accept only so much as approved itself to his 
own mind ? 

This question indeed was usually complicated thus: Were 
the doctrines taught by Christ and His Apostles, as expressed 
in the Holy Scriptures, and uniformly taught as such by the 
Bishops of the Churches, to be received or not? In other words, 
did the Churches, in their common and universal agreement ; 
did the Holy Scriptures of the New Testament, as received by 
the Church, represent the actual teaching of our Lord and His 
Apostles or not? But though thus involved, it ultimately 
ran up then, as now, into the question, Are we simply to 
believe what our Lord and His Apostles taught, or are we, as 
from a higher ground, to judge of and criticize it? 


Of those against whom S. Irenzus wrote, the highest forms 
of the Gnostic sects, there were some who disputed the genuine- 
ness of particular portions of the Scriptures, or the readings of 
those which in common with the Church they accepted as written 
by the Apostles. They criticized and dissevered these writings, and 
often professed to have other sacred writings of equal authority; 
but on the whole it was the authority, not the genuineness, of the 
Scriptures which they disputed. It was not so much the question, 
Did S. Paul write this Epistle? as, Is the teaching of S. Paul in 
this Epistle true, and of Divine authority? It was not so much 
a question whether the Bishops of the Churches unanimously 
taught one faith as from the Apostles: as, whether the teaching 
of the Apostles themselves was true: or, with some, whether 
the Apostles themselves had not secretly taught the more in- 
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tellectual and advanced of their disciples higher and truer 
views, by which their writings were (however a to 
be explained: while the popular exoteric doctrines, which the 
Bishops taught and the mass of the believers received, were 
only » athe rude and coarse modes of representing sacred truths 
which alone the multitude were capable of receiving, and which 
individuals, as they became more advanced in thought and 
speculation, were to throw aside. 

In short, was Philosophy (so-called) to criticize and so to 
supersede Revelation; or Revelation to rule the speculations of 
Philosophy on Divine things? 

This was the point at issue in the first great contest which 
Christianity had to wage with its professed adherents, and it 
was happily settled, while Christianity itself was young and 
vigorous: and the work of S. Ireneus is one of the great 
monuments of the battle that was fought. 

The principle of Gnosticism, viewed apart from the peculiari- 
ties of each form of impiety and superstition which goes under 
that common name, was the taking up portions of Christianity, 
facts, doctrines, morals, and combining them more or less with 
other systems: whether of so-called religion, or of philosophy. 
The amount of Christianity which was taken up varied so much, 
that in some of the earlier systems it is scarcely traceable, in some 
of the later it was professed as being the whole. Some schools, 
as the Valentinians, or the Bardesanists, who strongly opposed 
the blasphemies of Marcion, professed to be the true representa- 
tives of Christianity, i.e. of intelligent, rational, philosophical 
Christianity. They bore the Christian name; frequented the 
Christian worship ; used the Christian rites, just as philosophical 
Christians prada might do among ourselves ; and complained 
bitterly of the narrow-minded bigotry and prejudice by which 
the orthodox would exclude them from communion. But the 
principle of the sects that varied thus widely was one and the 
same ; they set themselves above the Revelation, and accepted 
only so much of it as they could take up into, and combine 
with, their own system. 


It is not sufficiently remembered—nay, it is ordinarily quite 
overlooked—that the higher forms of Gnosticism were philoso- 
phic systems, and dealt with the most profound questions of 
religion: the Divine Being; His attributes, His relations, and 
works; how the Infinite could act on or create the finite; the 
origin of the world, with its mixed phenomena of good and evil, 
the origin of evil ; the freedom of the human will ; the relation of 
mind and matter. On these questions the Gnostics speculated 
according to the views which were to them, as it were, undoubted 
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fundamental principles. Their theories were based on philo- 
sophy, and what were then regarded as most certain truths. 
That the Infinite God could not immediately create the world, 
that matter was a hindrance to the working of the spirit, that 
it was the element of all evil, appeared as certain to such philo- 
sophers in the second century as the uniformity of the laws of 
nature does to men of reason in our own day. Hence there 
| were two positions which were found in all the Gnostic systems, 
how much so ever they might otherwise vary from each other— 
1. That the infinite and good God could not Himself have 
created this world, this finite scene of sin and sorrow; 2. That 
God could not have really become man; ‘Secundum nullam 
sententiam hereticorum, Verbum Dei caro factum est ;’ 
lib. iii. c. 11.‘ Omnes heretici decreverunt, Demiurgum igno- 
rare eam que est super eum virtutem.’ (Ibid.) The existence 
of innumerable unseen beings above us: the personality of what 
we call the attributes, or operations of the Divine Being, the 
idea of emanations, were as familiar to them, as much their 
settled way of viewing the great and mysterious subject of the 
Divine attributes and works, as to us they are unfamiliar and 
unintelligible. We use one set of symbols to represent those , 
subjects, which elude the grasp even of the most subtle intellect ; 
they used a different set. 

The Valentinians then, and others like them, had a philo- 
sophy, to which some part of the Christian doctrine seemed 
contradictory: others, if, as they would say, rightly understood, 
compatible with it, and a new manifestation of what was as- 
certainable otherwise. The philosophy, they might say, we 
know to be true; it is proved to us by reason; it harmonises 7 
the facts of mind and matter. It was as certain to them as the 
very reverse is to us. 

There was nothing strange in this: each age has had its own 
philosophy, and by the very force of the terms has been con- 
vinced of the truth of that philosophy. We now look back on { 

the systems that have successively ruled supreme over the i 
minds of men, and we find it as difficult, without a steady f 
effort, to realize a past period of intellectual life, as we do to } 
imagine an age of Saurians, or a world of corals; nay, more so, 
: the one being a mental, the other a visible corporeal world. 








But these philosophies /ived in their own day; exercised an 
influence on the reason and the life of their age, as truly and , 
really as those strange monsters breathed, moved, ate and drank, 
and propagated their kind. 





The second century of the Christian era, then, saw a numerous, 
wide-spread, intellectual body of men, who were quite willing 
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to accept (with explanations) the facts of Christianity, to 
approve its morality, to join its worship, to read its Scriptures ; 
but not to submit implicitly to its doctrines. They received it in 
a philosophical and a ‘reasonable’ way. It was a fact, which 
had to be reconciled with other facts ; as philosophers are ever 
wont to call their theories. 

And this the Gnostics did in a patronising and somewhat 
supercilious spirit. But the mode of conciliation adopted was 
one which (unhappily) our own day will easily recognise. 

The bishops and clergy were weak and narrow-minded men. 
The Apostles themselves had been but partially enlightened. 
They were still influenced by Judaism, and by the views and 
sentiments with which, as Jews, they had been thoroughly 
inbued ; which lingered in them, and coloured their views, now 
that they were Christians. They preached the Gospel before 
they had attained to the full appreciation of the doctrines of 
the Gospel. Even in the teaching of our blessed Lord there 
were elements of error, both in itself, and still more so in the 
colouring given to it by those who transmitted it to us. He 
Himself was influenced by Jewish prejudices, or at all events 
Iie accommodated Himself in the expressions He used, and the 
notions He recognised, to the deep-seated opinions and views of 
His hearers. He did not rise above the prejudices of His age, 
neither did His apostles. Thus were the doctrines and the 
practical teaching of Holy Scripture alike subjected to the 
criticism of the human mind, and its judgment was made the 
standard according to which they were accepted or rejected. 

As to the Scriptures of the Old Testament, some supposed 
them to be the work of an evil spirit; and the God there 
depicted to be an inferior and an evil being. They alleged 
the cruelties and immoralities which appeared to be sanctioned 
in them. And those who held more moderate views, taught that 
the books of Moses (to take one instance) were not to be 
regarded (as the Catholics regarded them) as derived from 
God; nor yet (as some heretics said, seeing that they were 
imperfect, and contained precepts unsuited to the nature and 
will of the true God) as the work of His adversary ; but that 
it was more rational to take a middle course, and to regard the 
law as containing a mixture of the divine and human; the 
human element being partly Moses’s own views, partly addi- 
tions to his writings by those who came after him. 

These views they endeavoured to prove from Scripture ; to 
reconcile with Scripture; or to vindicate from their contrariety 
with Scripture, by showing that Scripture itself was erroneous 
in its apparent teaching. 

And it is the business of S. Irenzus to refute them. Any 
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one who will pass over the first and second books, and begin to 
read the third—that is, will take Mr. Harvey’s second volume— 
will find himself amply repaid, and that at the cost of but little 
that is difficult, or uninteresting. 


Thus in the third book, the fifth chapter is taken up with ‘a 
‘ proof that our Lord and His apostles put forth their doctrines 
‘in sincerity and truth, and not according to the opinions of 
‘ their hearers.’ ‘Our Lord Himself, being the Truth, lied not, 
‘and acknowledged not one whom He knew to be the offspring 
‘of defection as the God of all, the supreme King and His 
‘own Father.’ ‘These vain sophists said that the apostles 
‘taught “in hypocrisy” according to the capacity of their 
‘ hearers, and answered according to the conceptions of those 
* that questioned them, talking blindly to the blind according to 
‘ their blindness; to the weak according to their weakness; to 
‘the erring according to their errors.’ ‘This,’ he says, ‘is 
* not to heal, or to give life, but rather to aggravate and aug- 
‘ ment their ignorance: and the curse of the Lord would fall on 
‘ them, as making the blind to err in his way.’ He pursues 
the subject; but we must not go along with him. 

In the twelfth chapter of the same book, there is a very 
able and striking argument in reply to the notion, that in 
preaching to the Jews the Apostles could only teach them to 
believe in a God, such as they believed in already. It will be seen 
how large a space this argument will cover in regard to modern 
attempts to reconcile some deference for the Apostles and their 
writings, with the position that their teaching was necessarily 
limited by the preconceived notions of those whom they had to 
teach; and, what is most important, that 8. Ireneus regarded 
such views as utterly incompatible with the whole design and 
aim of Christianity. ‘ Superfluus et inutilis adventus Domini 
‘ parebit, siquidem venit permissurus et servaturus uniuscu- 
‘ jusque olim insitam de Deo opinionem. Adhuc etiam et multo 
‘ durius erat, quem hominem viderant Judi, et cruci affixerant, 
‘ annuntiari hunc esse Christum Filium Dei, zternum eorum 
‘regem.’ These last words suggest the utter groundlessness of 
the whole scheme: seeing that truths the most opposed to the 
received notions both of Jews and Gentiles, were most empha- 
tically taught. 

So in the same chapter, when he treats of the New Testament, 
he seems almost to be addressing men of our own time, who 
have taught with the Gnostics of old, ‘ Apostolos quidem adhuc 
‘que sunt Judeorum sentientes, annunciasse Evangelium, se 
‘ autem sinceriores et prudentiores Apostolis esse” As he had said 
before in the opening of the third book: ‘ Neque fas est dicere, 
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‘quoniam (Apostoli) ante predicaverunt quam perfectam habe- 
‘rent agnitionem; sicut quidam audent dicere, gloriantes emen- 
‘ datores se esse Apostolorum.’ Others he refutes, who thought 
that S. Paul alone had attained to the knowledge of the truth, 
in the thirteenth chapter of this same book. 

The whole gist of S. Ireneus’ argument is contained in this 
passage, lib. iii. 1.2. ‘ When they are refuted from the Scrip- 
‘tures, they turn to accusing the Scriptures themselves, as 
‘ though they were not correct, or not of authority, and alleging 
‘that they vary in their statements and that the truth cannot 
‘be found by those who know not the tradition. For the truth 
‘was not delivered in writing, but orally.’ ‘ And when again 
‘we appeal to this tradition—which is derived from the Apostles, 
‘which is preserved in the Church by the succession of elders— 
‘they oppose the tradition, saying that they are not only wiser 
‘than the elders, but even than the y tosen themselves; and 
‘that they alone have discovered the pure truth. For that the 
‘ Apostles had mixed up what belonged to the Law with the 
‘words of the Lord; nay, that words of the Lord Himself were 
‘sometimes derived from the Demiurge’ (the framer of this 
‘degraded world), ‘ sometimes from the intervening principle, 
‘sometimes from the Highest: but that they themselves knew 
‘the hidden mystery, without any doubting, pure and unmixed.’ 
‘ Hence, they neither consent to Scripture, nor to the teaching 
‘of the Church.’ 

The light in which these ‘ philosophical’ Christians viewed 
the orthodox, and the manner in which they in turn were 
treated by them, will be best expressed in the simple Latin 
(iii. xv. 2): ‘Hi enim ad multitudinem, propter eos qui sunt 
‘ab Ecclesia, quos communes et ecclesiasticos dicunt, inferunt 
‘sermones, per quos capiunt simpliciores, et illiciunt eos, 
‘simulantes nostrum tractatum (pretending to teach as we do), 
‘ut sepius audiant; qui et jam queruntur de nobis, quod 
‘cum similia nobiscum sentiant, sine causi abstinemus nos a 
‘ communicatione eorum, et cum eadem dicant, et eandem habe- 
‘ant doctrinam, vocemus illos hereticos.’ 


It will not be difficult to see that the principles on which the 
Church and the heretics were at issue were vital ones; that 
they are by no means peculiar to the second century; that the 
consideration and knowledge of the way in which they were 
met in that almost apostolic period is of no slight importance 
to us. 

We believe that there are not a few persons who, though 
affected in a measure by errors such as these,—when such 
theories are applied only to some particular phrases or doctrines 
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in Holy Scripture, thinking these mere modes of expression, 
or accommodations to the views of the new converts, or inci- 
dental illustrations,—would yet shrink from rejecting what 
could be shown to be the real teaching of the Apostles. 

Let such consider the argument which pervades the last 
three books of S. Irenzeus, which is to this effect: That these 
are doctrines which every part of the Church, however varying 
in language, manners, or civilisation, held and ever had held 
unanimously, and believed to have been taught by the Apostles 
themselves and their immediate followers, and by those whom 
they placed over the Churches,—which had been handed down 
through a period of only eighty or ninety years from the death 
of the last Apostle: That these doctrines agreed with Scripture 
in its natural and obvious interpretation: That the numerous 
opponents of these doctrines did not deny the patent fact that 
the Bishops, the public and authorized teachers, had all along 
held and taught these things; or that they had been taught 
ordinarily by the Apostles, and that thus they were reduced to 
the subterfuge, that the Apostles themselves had been only 
partially enlightened, or had designedly had an exoteric and 
esoteric doctrine: That this esoteric doctrine they had commu- 
nicated, not to those to whom, as most trustworthy, they had 
committed the government of the respective Churches, but to 
certain private individuals; and that these individuals differed 
wholly among themselves as to what this secret esoteric teaching 
was, whilst the various churches, with one faith though many 
languages, attested by their very agreement the one source 
from which their doctrines flowed. 

We seem to be forced back on the old truth: that the 
doctrines unanimously held by Christians of S. Irenzus’ time, 
as apostolic, being in harmony, as they are, with their teaching 
as shown in the Epistles and Gos els, are really what Christ and 
His Apostles taught, and wished mankind to believe: that is, 
they are the substance of a Divine Revelation; to be accepted 
by us as what the Author of our being, our Preserver, Father, 
Guide, and Judge, wishes us to believe. 

We will only make one observation more. It may show us 
how much we owe—how much they who, during the space of 
1600 years and more, have been elevated, comforted, purified 
by Christianity, have lived in Christian love, and died in faith 
and hope, owe—to the Bishops of the second century, for 
maintaining and handing on, under imputations of bigotry and 
narrow-mindedness, the Faith which they had themselves 
received. 

There was a contest between the Churches, as represented 
and ruled by the clergy, and a body of philosophical and 
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intellectual innovators, Let us consider what would have been 
the fate of mankind if the philosophical school had prevailed. 
The revealed truth, the teaching of Christ and His Apostles, 
would have vanished from the earth. There would have been 
no trace left of definite doctrine, of Scripture read in a spirit 
of faith, of the Church as an abiding preserver and teacher of 
the truth. And in their place there would have been but a | 
series of wild theories successively devouring each other. 

It may be sufficient to indicate this as one great and im- 
portant use which may call us to the study of S. Irenzus. 
On the subjects of the Pacae, and the text and interpretation of 
Holy Scripture, on the whole body of Christian doctrine, and 
the ecclesiastical and sacramental system, S. Irenzus, from his 

roximity to the Apostolic times, from the steady way in which 
he rests upon what was received, and uniformly taught as 
Apostolic throughout the Churches, avoiding theories, becomes 
a most competent and safe witness. His own peculiarities of 
view, or fancies, as some may think them, of course appear; but 
they can be severed from that which he delivers as the united 
and harmonious testimony of all the Churches throughout the 
whole world. 

It is easy, indeed, to take all this on trust. But no intel- 
ligent and fairly educated theologian need do this. And the 
actual reading for one’s self part even of such a work as that 
now before us, would do far more to put a student really into a 
posséssion of the doctrines and condition of the Church of those 
times than any derived histories can do. 
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Art. VI.—1. A Woman's Thoughts about Women. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ London: Hurst & Blackett. 
2. The Fountain Sealed. Memoirs of Miss Methuen. Bath: 

_ Binns & Goodwin. 
3. English Hearts and English Hands. London: Nisbet. 


Tue question of the condition of women and their station in 
the social economy is not likely to lose its hold on popular 
interest when once fairly started. It is one naturally to excite 
mistrust if not disgust amongst the conservative portion of our 
own sex, who are so far satisfied with things as they are, and 
with women as they are, that they regard any change, as such, 
as an unmitigated evil. But the case is very different with the 
more stirring spirits amongst women themselves. To many an 
excited female imagination this same word change suggests pro- 
gress, liberty, consequence, independence, | a more equal 
distribution of this world’s good things than has yet been ac- 
corded to them ; and even where no personal or selfish views are 
entertained, the subject, once admitted into the female intellect, 
fructifies there, stimulates to thought, awakes a generous ambi- 
tion, and develops into expression, various as the temper and 
views of the writer, but all proving that a chord has been struck 
which shall vibrate through, and, if they can manage it, shall 
influence all society. For women are peculiarly alive to the 
feeling of responsibility; once awake to a full sense of their 
own power, and the right application of it becomes an absolute 
burden on their consciences—to a degree which man’s more 
stolid nature can hardly understand, or sympathise with. It 
must be allowed that the circumstances of the times have much 
in them to quicken this sentiment. For though women have 
always exercised a great influence in human affairs before there 
was so much talk about it, yet the public recognition of the 
fact, making it one of the current topics of the day, does con- 
stitute a change. As soon as it was found that women could 
wield the pen, this change was really in operation. It is com- 
— lately that this admission has been made. Not, of 
course, that women have not occasionally proved the fact, from 
Sappho downwards; but so rarely, and under such peculiar 
circumstances, that its —— character only seemed to 
prove the rule. Now, we find that women write under the 
ordinary uninspired conditions in which most men write, from 
no stimulus of genius, but mere exercise of reason and intel- 
lect, and the cultivation of such powers as they possess. 
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Genius, as an utterance by something external to ourselves, 
has been allowed in times past to be of no sex; but the power 
of writing without inspiration, which women now show them- 
selves to possess, is a sign of rational progress, and is, we 
think, a discovery almost of the last half-century. The re- 
spectable, creditable, painstaking mediocrity of a large class 
of female authors, by matching them with the largest class 
of male writers, has, we suspect, given them a greater lift 
than any transient ebullition of genius in past times. The 
public now accepts many women amongst its authorized in- 
structors without doubt, or cavil, or sense of wounded pride. 
The same readers might have been scared had their works 
contained flights of any kind; but mediocrity, with a vast 
number of readers in itself, and as a distinct quality, carries 
weight. The ladies’ books are as responsible in their tone, as 
carefully adapted to the popular view, as those of their rivals 
more experienced in the public taste ; and by this time they are 
received without jealousy, and as a matter of course: to be 
heavily sensible, and reasonably prosy, must be allowed to bring 
any woman into fair comparison with many highly esteemed 
authors of the sterner sex. We repeat, therefore, that it is a 
great advance in the popular estimate of woman’s intellect, 
when they can write dull books with as complete and entire 
impunity as men can. A reproach of sex is wiped away, new 
terms of equality are introduced, and a solid, lasting hold is 
gained on the public ear. 

When this step is once realized, can we wonder that ambition 
should awake, that there should be stirrings to win the reward 
of so much labour ; a disposition, as it were, to strike for higher 
wages ; a state of feeling, in fact, such as has already been dis- 
cussed in these pages? and, on the other hand, must not the 
growing sense of importance, the perpetual discussion of woman’s 
mission, strike the more philosophic and ethical spirits, and rouse 
in double force that sense of responsibility which we have alluded 
to as a feature of feminine nature? New duties always weigh on 
the conscience heavier than established ones ; and if the duties 
are not new themselves, a sense of novelty is thrown around 
them by the more intelligent spirit in which they are to be un- 
dertaken and carried out, and the different position in the moral 
scale that is assigned to them. It is certain that no prime 
minister, taking upon him the cares of a great empire, is so im- 

ressed with the mighty destinies in his hand and depending on 

is decisions, as is the mother, the governess, even the nursery- 

maid imbued by a teacher of her own sex with the import- 

ance of her task, and the consequences from any failure or 

shortcoming on her part. It may be that the more every-day 
GG 2 
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domestic and inevitable class of duties may need this stimulus 
to secure their careful performance. We are very sure that 
where the interests of nations are more visibly at stake and 
seem to hang on the will of one single mind, this pressure of 
responsibility would paralyse the intellect which can only work 
freely in great questions, when at once sustained and humbled 
by the conviction of being simply an instrument in higher 
hands, doing its best and acknowledging results to be beyond its 
control. The routine and monotony of female occupation may 
make it desirable to give prominence to the other side of the 
question, by bringing to bear on them the doctrine of free will 
and consequent responsibility. This is evidently the motive 
of the female moralists now in our eye, whose minds are led by 
the circumstances of the times to reflect on the position of their 
sex. With observation thus quickeped, they are apt to become 
ashamed and disgusted with the easy, careless, matter-of-course 
sort of way in which the real business of womankind is con- 
ducted, and are roused to utter their voice of warning. Very 
fair warning and very good advice it generally is; though, as 
male and female human nature is pretty much alike in its 
broadest manifestation, any exclusive teaching which goes upon 
their differences can hardly fail now and then to be narrow, 
one-sided and unfair. 

The book at the héad of our list—‘ A Woman’s Thoughts 
about Women ’—is the work of one of these moralists, and a 
valuable and creditable example of the thought and mind that 
is brought to bear on this question. The author has something 
to say, and she says it well; having, too, won the right of a 
respectful hearing by having already presented the world with 
more than one able, interesting, and high-principled novel. Yet 
it requires to read the book through to form the favourable judg- 
‘ment it certainly deserves. We must not deny, that in the 
course of our reading we were reminded of its feminine source 
in a way not flattering to its pretensions to reason and argu- 
ment; and also, while it maintains the purely didactic strain, 
we find in ourselves a growing contentment, and as it were a 
fuller acquiescence in the apostolic ordinance, forbidding to 
woman the office of public preacher. There have been occa- 
sions such as where a raw, unformed curate has amongst his 
hearers a company of intellectual and superior women, when it 
has seemed as if the position of teacher and learner might be 
advantageously reversed: but this book and other very good 
ones of the same sort make us doubt whether, successful as 
women have been in so many branches of literature and polite 
learning, they could ever write good sermons. We see that 
our heavy friend will find a knack in time which these able 
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women might search for in vain; an instinct is in him which 
they want, which will preserve him from certain pitfalls into 
which they would stumble. His reproof will keep clear of 
scolding. The particular and local will not triumph in him over 
the general and universal: his vision may be dim, but nature 
has given him a wider range. And if this gift is not amongst 
woman’s specialities, there is another power, a question of 
science rather than of morals, quite as far out of their way—we 
mean the science of statistics, statistics on a large public scale, 
for we except household ones. We ought not to generalize on 
insufficient data; so we will only say that in our own expe- 
rience we have observed that this is a point on which many 
women have no rational instincts, and on which they may be 
deceived and mistaken to any extent. We once knew a woman 
of really good understanding, a reader and a thinker, one who 
despised the more trifling interests of her sex, who was seriously 
troubled by the fact, as she believed it to be, that the balance of 
the sexes was being changed, and that at that time seven women 
were being born into the world to one man. Her serious and 
thoughtful mind was perplexed to know how the world could 
be carried on under this startling revolution; nor did we find it 
easy to infuse a doubt as to the reliability of her information. 
The authoress of this clever work suffers under a similar ap- 
prehension. It is high time, she feels, as indeed it would be, for 
the single women to look after themselves, and learn to walk 
alone, when it is an undoubted fact that one-half of our women 
are obliged to take care of themselves. When ‘this fact remains 
‘patent to any person of common sense and experience, that, in 
‘the present day, whether voluntarily or not, one-half of our 
‘women are obliged to take care of themselves—obliged to look 
‘solely to themselves for maintenance, position, occupation, 
‘amusement, reputation, life ;’ (p. 24) ‘of course,’ she continues, 
‘I refer to the large class for which these thoughts are meant— 
‘the single women.’ Single women, ‘ cut off,’ as she elsewhere 
says, ‘from the natural destiny of their sex,’ which would seem 
to imply that this formidable half have come to the use of their 
understanding, and have formally abandoned all thought of 
matrimony. Half our marriageable women, then, are not 
married, and never will marry. There is nothing like making 
out a case of urgency before applying the remedy. Now, if we 
consider that women of the lower class, as a rule, take the 
kingdom over, do marry ; that an old maid is a sort of exception 
amongst them; and, as the lower classes numerically over- 
balance the educated ones in an enormous proportion, it is a 
wonder, by this rule, that we ever meet a married Jady at all ; 
but even if the writer makes every conceivable reservation and 
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unlimited demands on our indulgent construction, the statement 
is simply absurd. It is, however, the basis of her argument, 
her ground for the seriousness of the crisis. She sees the sexes 
separated as widely and hopelessly as they sometimes show 
themselves in a formal tea-party ; and what a field, indeed, for 
anxious speculation! thousands upon thousands of women, 
voluntarily solitary or forced into independence, who hope for 
nothing, expect nothing, fear nothing, from the opposite sex— 
driven into a fierce independence, asking and granting no 
favour. This broad statement is the starting-point of the 
book, put forward to rouse women to a sense of the emer- 

ency, and to prove to every young girl that, in all pro- 
ability, she will have, if not to maintain herself—the most 
frequent lot—at least, to trust to herself, and, therefore, to urge 
her to learn to work betimes, to gauge her powers by some 
ey standard, to buckle in earnest to the stern business 
of life. 

Whatever women may say, whatever abstract truth and 
sense there may seem in this advice, we doubt if it is the nature 
of man to like it, or to see the fitness of a woman's education 
preparing her for precisely the same struggle with the world 
that a man’s is designed to do; of her work being appraised by 
the same standard. Women are charged by these stern mo- 
ralists with being idle, not simply because all human beings 
are tempted to idleness, but women as distinguished from 
men. While ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry’ are learning to work 
for their living, their sisters are idle at home. Now we dispute 
this. Women always seem to us to be very industrious, in 
their way, head and hands always busily employed upon some- 
thing. e don’t see really that the world would be the 
gainer by every woman knowing the marketable value of her 
me and occupying herself accordingly. Women are ex- 

orted to work, to have something to do—advice not to be 
disputed or gainsaid; but it comes to the question, what is 
work? for women, like men, may be glad to take refuge in 
something short of the hardest work. If women are to take 
for their example the methodically industrious men, who are 
always taxing to the utmost their highest powers; if they are 
to portion out their time with the same rigidity of rule and 
order; if there are to be no light, easily laid down employ- 
ments; if there is to be no leisure, but all important business, 
we believe that a great deal of the really important business of 
the world would be brought to a stand-still; society would 
split into fragments; the cement that keeps it together and 
makes it adhere being diverted to form some independent 
structure. Every man—we may be charged with speaking 
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selfishly—finds the convenience of wife and dauglitcrs being 
able to leave what they are about, and take up his interests, do 
his errands, carry out his plans, at a moment's notice. He 
prefers, it is true, not being interrupted himself, and his wife 
respects his habits; but he would not like not to be able to 
interrupt his wife. His house would not be a happier one if 
his own rule were adopted by the ladies of his family, and 
there were no soul in the house whose train of thought might 
be disturbed; whose occupation might be broken in upon. 
And yet we think this implies a lighter class of current labour 
in women than is thought right for men. But our author 
will remind us that she expressly excludes married women 
from her lectures; that she has only to do with those who 
have bid farewell to the blissful sense of happy dependence, 
and have to carve out their own name and fortune. But, at 
least, this stronger position does not come with birth, nor can 
we tell on whom it will fall; so that the preliminary education 
of each class must be the same. While members of a family, 
girls must not be unfitting themselves for domestic life by 
setting off to business with the same method that their fathers 
and brothers do. We dare not say this, for fear of being mis- 
understood, and supposed to advocate a desultory, helpless, 
aimless, waiting existence, but that we have more faith than 
this lady has, in the love of women for occupation. If there 
are too many idle women, the fault, we think, does not lie so 
much in them as in a prejudice of society, which we are glad 
to see combated in booke like the present. 

But here, it is necessary to enter into the question of What 
is work? which is not quite so easy to settle as, at first, it ap- 
pears, Is it earning a livelihood? is it occupation? is it service 
for others? is it the exercise of our highest powers? is it the 
search after the greatest good? is it to be tested in operation 
or by its result? is it the steady devotion of time to stated 
employments? is it concentration of the thoughts into parti- 
cular points of time? Our author speaks of it as one of the 

articular blessings of the poor, that they have something to do. 
This seems, then, emphatically to give mere mechanical labour 
the title; and it is very true that the greater part of the labour 
of the human race is merely mechanical: once learn the routine, 
the head has comparatively little to do. But is it quite fair 
to call the same employment, where it is pursued for bread, 
work ; and where it is taken up for occupation, idleness? Rich 
and poor women alike ply their needles; and why is the semp- 
stress called industrious, and the young lady who plods at her 
embroidery branded as idle. This idleness seems to mean no 
more than the preference of a lower to a higher class of labour, 
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which circumstances may not bring within her reach ; for women 
do not often fold the hands in indolence. Idleness pure does 
not exist among women as we see it in men. We see no women 
saunterers to match the men saunterers, which every experience 
supplies. In contrast with man’s busy life, our authoress places 
before young ladies their unproductive existence :— 

‘ My young-lady friends, of from seventeen upwards, your time, and the 
use of it, is as essential to you as to any father or brother of you all. 
You are accountable for it just as much as he is, If you waste it, you 
waste not only your substance, but your very souls—not that which is 
your own, but your Maker’s. 

‘ Ay, there the core of the matter lies, From the hour that honest 
Adam and Eve were put into the garden, not—as I once heard some 
sensible preacher observe—“ not to be idle in it, but to dress it and to 
keep it,” the Father of all has never put one man or one woman into 
this world without giving each something to do there, in it and for it: 
some visible, tangible work, to be left behind them when they die. 

‘ Young ladies, ’tis worth a grave thought—what, if called away at 
eighteen, twenty, or thirty, the most of you would leave behind you when 

ou die, Muc embroidery, doubtless ; various pleasant, kindly, illegible 
etters ; a moderate store of goad deeds; and a cart-load of good in- 
tentions. Nothing else—save your name on a tombstone, or lingering 
for a few more years in family or friendly memory. “ Poor dear ! 
what a nice lively girl she was!” For any benefit accruing through you 
to your generation, you might as well never have lived at all..—.4 Woman's 
Thoughts about Women, pp. 12—14., 


Such passages as these, we think, illustrate the difference 
between truth and truisms. Truisms are statements that can 
hardly be taken for guides ; people can act on truths, but not on 
these trite imitations, which never exactly hit the nail on the head. 
We have observed that women, the most exemplary of their sex, 
ean never approach the subject of their sex’s condition without a 
touch of this quality. Each woman is evidently possessed with 
the notion of being sensible of recalling to her sisters in parti- 
cular, and mankind in general, certain fundamental principles, 
lost sight of by such as are hurried along the stream of society, 
but which they are empowered to express with all the pas- 
sionate earnestness of strong conviction. But all great funda- 
mental principles of action belong to mankind as a whole; if 
they are applied in a one-sided fashion, and addressed solely to 
half or a quarter of the human race, as though with a special 
application, ten to one some fallacy creeps in to nullify the 
force of the statement. Now we really do not know what young 
ladies of seventeen or twenty are required to leave behind them 
when they die. It seems to be taken for granted that men of 
that standing have such a legacy to transmit to posterity, though 
wherein the difference in this respect lies between boys and girls 
we cannot tell. How few do this in any high sense !—for ordi- 
nary ‘ good deeds’ are not taken into account, and it seems to 
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mean something more tangible than ‘the memory of the just.’ 
Elsewhere, in the chapter on self-dependence, she writes :— 


‘ We must help ourselves. In this curious phase of social history, when 
marriage is apparently ceasing to become the common lot, and a happy 
marriage the most uncommon lot of all, we must educate our maidens into 
what is far better than any blind clamour for ill-defined “ rights "—into 
what ought always to be the foundation of rights—duties. And there is 
one, the silent practice of which will secure to them almost every right 
they can fairly need—the duty of self-dependence. Not after any 
Amazonian fashion; no mutilating of fair womanhood in order to assume 
the unnatural armour of men; but simply by the full exercise of every 
faculty, physical, moral, and intellectual, with which Heaven has endowed 
us all, severally and collectively, in different degrees; allowing no one to 
rust or lie idle, merely because their owner is a woman. And, above all, 
let us lay the foundation of all real womanliness, by teaching our girls 
from their cradle, that the priceless pearl of decorous beauty, chastity of 
mind as well as body, exists in themselves alone; that a single-hearted 
and pure-minded woman may go through the world, like Spenser's Una, 
suffering, indeed, but never defenceless; foot-sore and smirched, but never 
tainted ; exposed, doubtless, to many trials, yet never either degraded or 
humiliated, unless by her own act she humiliates herself. 

‘ For Heaven’s sake—for the sake of “ womanhede,” the most heaven] 
thing next angelhood (as men tell us when they are courting us, and which 
it depends upon ourselves to make them believe in all their lives)—youn 
girls, trust yourselves; rely on yourselves! Be assured that no outwa 
circumstances will harm you while you keep the jewel of purity in your 
bosom, and are ever ready with the steadfast, clean right hand, of which, 
till you use it, you never know the strength, though it be only a woman's 
hand,’—Jdid. pp. 34—36. 


Here again we think that the obvious truths are overlaid with 
a certain tone of application, open to question. We do not 
think it desirable that young ladies should regard the present 
state of society as something new in the world’s history, and 
needing, therefore, a new development of the feminine character. 
The consequences, if such a conviction were really driven home, 
would be such as our authoress would deprecate with all her 
heart. In her chapter on female professions she claims for 
herself the right of speaking, because she is a working woman 
herself (and has, indeed, worked to good effect) ; but here one of 
these truisms comes in,—‘ These thoughts, however unsatisfactory, 
‘ seeing the great need there is of deeds rather than words, are 
‘ those of a “working” woman.’ Now what does this clamour for 
deeds mean? If she works, there are her deeds and her ex- 
— but why disparage words, the stock-in-trade of authors, 
and at the moment, too, when she voluntarily enters on the 
labour of composition for what she thinks a most important 
object? How little real meaning does this pompous sentiment 
generally embody. It is in the mock force of such passages as 
these that a certain flimsiness of style creeps out, which is, we 
think, a common feature of women’s merely didactic efforts. 
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On the question of what women are really to do that they 
have never done before, in order to meet the new order of things, 
our authoress has not many suggestions; not that we would 
express any wonder or blame at the omission, for it is the point 
at which every practical mind must be brought toa stand. She 
devotes two chapters to the subject; the first to ‘female pro- 
fessions,’ which she defines to be, the instruction of youth, 
painting or art, literature, and the vocation of public entertain- 
ment; and in these we find, so far from widening, she limits 
the range from her strong view of the rte erage of each. 
As for poor governesses, whom she owns are universally wanted, 
their calling may be said to be brought to an end. She reasons 
that if, ‘in the most solemn sense, not one woman in five thousand 
‘is fit to be a mother, we may safely say that not two of that 
‘number are fit to be governesses.’ 

‘ Does any one pause to reflect what a “little child” is? Not senti- 
mentally, as a creature to be philosophised upon, painted and poetised ; 
nor selfishly, as a kissable, scoldable, sugar-plum-feedable plaything; but 
as a human soul and body, to be moulded, instructed, and influenced, in 
order that it in its turn may mould, instruct, and influence unborn gene- 
rations, And yet, in face of this awful responsibility, wherein each deed 
and word of hers may bear fruit, good or ill, to indefinite ages, does nearly 
every educated gentlewoman thrown upon her own resources, nearly every 
half-educated “ young person” who wishes by that means to step out 
of her own sphere into the one above it, enter upon the vocation of a 


governess, 
* * + * * + 
‘Unless a woman has a decided pleasure and facility in teaching, an 
honest knowledge of everything she professes to impart, a liking for 
children, and, above all, a strong moral sense of her responsibility towards 
them, for her to attempt to enrol herself in the scholastic order is absolute 
rofanation, Better turn shopwoman, needlewoman, lady’s-maid—even 
ecome a decent housemaid, and learn how to sweep a floor, than belie her 
own soul, and peril many other souls, by entering upon what is, or ought 
to be, a female “ministry,” unconsecrated for and incapable of the work.’ 
—Ibid. pp. 44-—47. 


With regard to the two next, art and literature, she is not 
more indulgent. She recommends the burning of half the 
pictures and books in the world in one great bonfire, as one of 
the shortest and best modes of illuminating the world. No 
woman is to attempt to write or to paint till she has examined 
herself morally and intellectually by the sharpest tests of criti- 
cism: she must abide by art’s severest canons, one of which is— 

‘ Every person who paints a common-place picture, or writes a mediocre 
book, contributes temporarily—happily, only temporarily—to lower the 
standard of public taste, fills unworthily some better competitor's place, 
and without achieving any private good, does a positive wrong to the com- 
munity at large.’—Jdid. p. 52. 

When a woman finds herself equal to the task, she is to 
throw herself boldly into it. 
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‘Let it always be a fair fight, and no quarter. To exact consideration 
merely on account of her sex, is in any woman the poorest cowardice. 
She has entered the neutral realm of pure intellect—has donned brain- 
armour, and must carry on with eal acueaaaadl weapons a combat, of 
which the least reward in her eyes, in which she can never freeze up or burn 
out either the woman-tears or woman-smiles, will be that public acknow- 
ledgment, called Fame.’—ZJdid. p. 57. 

There is a great sound of conscientiousness in all this ; but 
somehow it does not strike us as the way that good books are 
written or good pictures painted amongst men. We don’t 
know whether head or heart gains much by so mighty a sense 
of the importance of what they do. How we spend our time 
and use our talents is no doubt vastly important to ourselves, 
for on it hangs eternity ; but that one sort of labour should imply 
so great a sense of its importance above others, we question. 
Do great writers ever manifest this conscious weight of respon- 
sibility? They seem to us to write because it is their calling, 
because they like it, because they have something to say, or 
because they want money, and if they are conscientious men 
they write, just as they speak every day of their lives, consci- 
entiously ; but we doubt if men can habitually think much of 
their responsibility, as being the depositaries of peculiar gifts, 
without growing pragmatical and conceited, losing consequentl 
their nature and the spontaneity of genius. Surely influence is 
too subtle a thing to be so confidently reckoned on, and predicted 
as the unfailing results of any course of conduct. We don’t 
wish to break down the connexion between cause and effect ; but 
things in real life do not bear out quite as the moralists make 
them. Providence works with inferior tools, with men and 
women as they are, with anything but model mothers, and 
teachers, and writers, and it brings to bear against their sins 
and mistakes, all its armoury of casual influence, chance correc- 
tives, and innate resistances. For ourselves, though agreeing in 
the necessity of securing the utmost amount of excellence and 
conscientiousness in the conduct of all human affairs, yet we 
have often been led to wonder and admire how the highest 
instances of goodness that came before us are of persons who 
have made the best of small advantages, who have resisted evil 
influences, who have kept themselves pure under difficulties, 
who have followed heavenly rather than any earthly guidance. 
These thoughts must occur when the doctrine of responsibility 
is forced beyond due limits, and in this connexion they need no 
apology. 

Passing from female professiuns to female handicrafts, there 
are, as we have said, no new suggestions except the —- 
set up for imitation of two young women carrying on their 
father’s business after his death, though in its nature not a 
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feminine one: this might be oftener done if women were taught 
accounts and admitted into the mysteries of book-keeping 
more generally than they are; but as a rule, the needle, 
the counter, and service, supply the range of occupation, for 
our authoress does not enter on the merely mechanical handi- 
crafts of the manufacturing districts. No fresh opening is 
offered to female enterprise and industry. The attempt to 
raise a higher moral tone in these classes is good ; but it is un- 
reasonable to build the argumént, that lady-mothers should not 
object to their sons marrying milliners—that they should not 
give a decided preference to the professional rather than handi- 
craft class of female workers, on the question ‘is it less 
creditable to make good dresses than bad books?’ for education 
and head work must always carry it in society over hand work. 
But having shut the field of intellectual labour against the 
great majority of women, it is necessary to advance the other to 
their notice and respect ; though at the same time, while nothing 
new is suggested to them, and they are assured of their 
incapacity to compete with men in man’s sphere, the self- 
created difficulty of an unprecedented number of women being 
forced on their own exertions for support, meets with no 
attempt at solution. 

The men have reason to feel satisfied with the figure they 
make under this lady’s pencil. Her own sex, with whom is her 
main concern, she scrutinises with a daguerreotype eye for 
weaknesses and failings. But we are exhibited with a fine 
attention to light and shade, and painted in the grand style. 
We have great virtues and great faults, but no foibles. Thus 
men know that time is money, and are never dilatory. Man 
never haggles or bargains: either his wider experience has 
enlarged his mind, or he has less time for bargaining, or he 
will not take the trouble. ‘ Men, in their grand, picturesque 
pride, and reckless indifference to expense,’ cannot understand 
the temptation to parsimony. Men can keep a secret—‘ rarely 
will a man voluntarily or thoughtlessly betray a friend’s secret.’ 
‘ More rarely still will a man be heard, as women constantly 
‘are, speaking ill of some friend, who, a little while before, 
‘ was all perfection.’ ‘ What is necessary to be said, he will say, 
‘ but not a syllable more.’ ‘ Men are not given to gossip: they 
* will take a vast interest in the misgovernment of India, or 
‘ the ill-cooking of their own dinners; but any topic betwixt 
‘ these two is a matter of very minor importance. ‘ Men lie 
‘ with greater grandeur than women: wilfully, because they 
‘ have a purpose: women quite involuntarily, from mere weak- 
‘ness of nature.’ ‘ Men never fall into petty quarrels. The 
‘ fathers, husbands, and brothers have no time to bother them- 
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‘ selves about such trifles. If they see fit to quarrel over their two 
‘ grand cause belli, religion and politics, they do it outright, and 
‘ either abuse one another like pickpockets in newspaper columns, 
‘ or take a horsewhip or a pair of pistols, and so end the matter.’ 
The gossip of opposing religionism is a feminine vice; the rector 
could join with worthy men of every denomination in matters 
of local improvement; the curate could take a walk with the 
unitarian or independent minister, if the women would let 
them. ‘ But oh, the talk!’ &c. &c. And here, while on this 
question of gossip, though well content with our own dignified 
posture, and gratified that the ladies should believe us superior 
to its paltry fascinations, we must say just a word for our 
weaker sisters, who, in glowing and eloquent terms, are re- 
proached for the smallness and narrowness of their intellect. 

‘And what a drama! Such a petty plot—such small heroes and heroines 
—such a harmless villain! When we think of the contemptible nothings 
that form the daily scandal-dish of most villages, towns, cities, or com- 
munities, and then look up at the starry heaven which overshines them 
all, dropping its rain upon the just and the unjust—or look abroad on the 
world, of whose wide interests, miseries, joys, duties, they form such an 
infinitesimal part, one is tempted to blush for one’s species,’—Jdid. p. 204, 

Yes, while the stars are overhead, whose distances they 
might calculate ; while Parliathent is assembled, whose debates 
they might read; while distant nations war, and opposing 
interests, shaking the ends of the earth, clash, women inanely 
and stupidly interest themselves in small home politics, 
the affairs of the parish, the news of the village, the domestic 
events of their own neighbourhood. One thing is to be said for 
them, they are made so. They have a certain faculty of minute 
observation which neither the stars nor the debates can furnish 
congenial food for. They see a hundred things which are there, 
and which possess a significance, but which man’s vision does 
not take in. All our faculties, great and small, are liable to 
abuse; and, unquestionably, this feminine quality is a very 
ensnaring one, and the word gossip has a deservedly ill name, 
though our authoress’s personal experience, and the mischiefs 
that arise from it, is an unusually large one. 


‘ If I, or any one, were to unfold on this subject only our own experience 
and observation—not a tittle more—what a volume it would make ! 

‘ Families set by the ears, parents against children, brothers against 
brothers—not to mention brothers and sisters-in-law, who seem generally 
to assume, with the legal title, the legal right of interminably squabbling. 
Friendships sundered, betrothals broken, marriages annulled—in the spirit, 
at least, while in the letter kept outwardly, to be a daily torment, tempta- 
tion, and despair. Acquaintances that would otherwise have maintained a 
safe and not unkindly indifference, forced into absolute dislike—originating 
how, they know not; but there it is. Old companions, that would have 
borne each other’s little foibles, have —— and forgotten little annoy- 
ances, and kept up an honest affection till death, driven at last into open 
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rupture, or frozen into a coldness more hopeless still, which no after- 
warmth will ever have power to thaw. 

‘ Truly, from the smallest Little Peddlington that carries on, year by year, 
its bloodless wars, its harmless scandals, its daily chronicle of interminable 
nothings, to the great metropolitan world, fashionable, intellectual, noble, or 
royal, the blight and curse of civilised life, is gossip.” —Jéid. pp. 211—213. 

But this is minute observation of character and manners, 
under the evil influences of idleness, temper, or malice, and offers 
us no reason against the same habit, or rather instinct, under moral 
control. Sternly to forbid women to open their mouths on 
what passes in their minds, is as impracticable as it is harsh. It 
is very well for a lady who writes novels to treasure up her 
observations for her books; but the same faculty, in a lesser 
degree, belongs to her sex. Society furnishes to women the 
characters for their little romances. To say that women are 
entirely to quench this faculty, to let their world, wide or nar- 
row—of men and women—pass by, and to utter to no soul their 
observations, discoveries, speculations upon them, is like for- 
bidding a scientific man to make known the fruits of his insight 
into the world of matter, and is depriving domestic life of one of 
its charms ; for who does not know the refreshment to the spirits 
that a lively, intelligent woman can diffuse by simply repro- 
ducing, with truth of diction and graphic power, the little ad- 
ventures of the day, which, as they passed, seemed common 
enough and barren of interest, but which, under her unconscious 
skill, arrange themselves into meaning and picturesque order. 
We do not doubt that our authoress would ally so far go along 
with us—for a liberal and lively mind, as hers must be, cannot 
turn a deaf or cold ear to the conversation, sweet, loving, genial, 
and yet full of humour, but allowing no peculiarity which shows 
character to escape, which we have in our thoughts, and of which 
no experience can be without some example. It is only that in 
denouncing the abuse of this faculty which common vulgar 
gossip exhibits, the power itself so peculiarly a woman’s gift 
seems either depreciated, or not recognised at all. 

In the chapter on ‘ Women of the Werld,’ the writer ap- 
proaches the subject which would seem of universal interest, 
the amount of income on which it is prudent to marry, on 
which she speaks very sensibly; though here she is apt to 
ke morbid in her fears, and to show that want of faith in the 
future, which is the consequence of pursuing every bugbear to 
its extremest consequences. After describing society, as it now 
is, under that cloud of disgrace and desuetude into which 
marriage is fallen, from the growing extravagance of the age, 
she exclaims :— 


‘Good God!—the exclamation is too solemn to be profane—if this state 
of things be true, and it is true, and I have barely touched the outer 
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surface of its unfathomably horrible truth—what will the next generation 
come to? What will they be—those unborn millions who are to grow up 
into our men and our women! The possible result, even in a practical, to 
say nothing of a moral light, is bine to think upon.’—ZJdid. pp. 241, 242. 


It is a relief after this to see a long list of marriages each 
Monday in the Times’ supplement; it is something towards 
averting the evil day. As for the question itself, we think a 
comparatively small section of the community stands for the 
2 amongst those who have stirred in the question. London 
life—what is technically called society —either of the middle or 
higher classes, such as this lady is familiar with, and such as 
finds expression in the Times, is not really the rule for the world 
at large; young people in the country and in country towns 
are still content to start in life on very moderate means. We 
doubt if there is so much difference in the aspirations and de- 
sires of this class now from those of their fathers and grand- 
fathers. But there is one important difference : fortunes are not 
so easily made ; life is more of a struggle than it used to be ; 3007. 
a year was more apt, by a natural law, to develop into 600/. or 
1,000/. under ordinary prudence and attention to the business 
or profession than it is now. We really do not believe that 
households, as a rule, are less economically conducted than they 
were in the days of vast consumption of ale and wine and 
spirits, and the days of early dinners, and late suppers, 
and genial boosy joviality. The lady, perhaps, gave more 
time and attention to the preparing of good things then than 
now; but good things will cost money whoever cooks them, 
and we suspect that the dinner was rather a gainer than the 
purse for the superintendence of the head, whose credit with the 
husband was immediately at stake, and who tasted the sweetness 
of seeing the efforts of her own genius appreciated. We believe 
that the table of the middle classes is less indulgently supplied 
than it was in our grandfathers’ time. Look at our careworn 
faces, and the well-rounded bloom set off by their periwigs. 
Look at our greater longevity, the effect of greater moderation 
and temperance. Those people did not go without service and 
attendance ; they saw their friends oftener than we do, and the 
‘groaning tables’ on such occasions is no new expression. To us 
a certain careless ease and profusion seems to envelope those 
primitive times. They made and spent their money more 
easily, and got more comfort and actual enjoyment out of it. 
We are speaking of the country at large; a very small part of 
the successors of this easy generation spend their time now in 
London clubs, though writers on the subject seem to think these 
vortices absorb them all. On such a question few can safely 
generalize, because each individual’s experience is limited; we 
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can only then say, that in our experience this generation has to 
use and does use greater economy than the last ; that the desires 
of young married people are not towards greater expense than 
their fathers and mothers’ were, though it may go out in dif- 
ferent channels—a little more for show and less for comfort ; that 
the young husband spends more time at business than his father 
did; that the young wife does not visit or receive company as 
often as her mother did, mtn on the ground of expense, and 
a good deal because the love of visiting has abated since cards 
ceased to be the general amusement, and people have to find or 
make conversation instead. Marrying on small means now im- 
plies, therefore, much more self-denial than it did forty years 
ago: because the small means are much more likely than they 
were to remain always small, and then it is not the question on 
how small an establishment to set out on married life, but what 
to do with, and how to educate the family, that sometimes seem 
to come in an inverse ratio to the means of support, which 
must be reckoned on. But, still, it all depends on the character 
of the contracting parties. It needs an uncommon strength and 
permanence of attachment to be happy in poverty; but a love 
that carries its votaries triumphantly through the ordeal has 
something sublime in it. The world ought to have the spectacle 
for its edification. Prudence should not deprive us of the ideal 
wife who all her life long finds in her husband a compensation 
ample and abounding for every privation ; who, while her hus- 
band is by her side, envies no woman her state pomp and cir- 
cumstance ; who would rather share his poverty than enjoy 
wealth under any other aspect in which it could be placed 
before her; to whom the alternative could not come in the 
form of a temptation; to whom the first illusion lasts through a 
whole life, and seems to gather strength with years and sorrows. 
Let such a woman marry on 300/., 200/., 1007. a year, she will 
never repent; love will be her faithful adviser, her teacher in 
every economic wile; the husband will never have the pain of 
seeing her suffer under straits and privations; her spirit will 
bear her up and sustain him with her. But the thing is to re- 
cognise such a woman in the girl, to be able to distinguish this 
true love where there are such excellent imitations: for, in 
fact, she must be taken a little on trust. She will not, perhaps, 
have the obvious qualities for making poverty respectable, she 
will have to learn; the heart’s strong affection must mould 
her. The clever managing woman, confident in her powers, will 
not do; she has no inspiration, no guide but common sense, 
which may carry her through difficulties, but will not make her 
happy under them. Thus it seems as though we would re- 
commend certain men, for the sake of society, for the chance 
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of an uncommon and particular blessing to themselves, to run 
some risks and so to give the world assurance of a wife. If 
this is not very practical counsel, if it does not throw much 
light on the question, at least it does as much as all the rest 
that has been said on it, backed though it be by statistics and 
housekeepers’ account-books; for it must for ever remain, as it 
always has done, a case for individual decision; no two cases can 
be alike, scarcely one can be a rule for another. 

We have said that it needs a perusal of the whole book to 
form the favourable judgment it deserves; and this, because the 
concluding chapters are evidently in a more particular manner 
the fruit of the author’s own thought and observation. There 
is one on ‘unhappy women,’ which proves a large, and probably 
dear-bought experience, with the various maladies of mind and 
temper, which make—as she says—so many women a torment to 
themselves, and a burden to all connected with them. We trust 
she exaggerates their number ; but that there is a morbid mental 
condition peculiar to women, and which may be traced to faults 
of education, neglect of bodily health, and the want, in maturer 
age, of an object and purpose in life, cannot be denied. Towards 
this class our author is both sympathising and judicious. She 
admits the weight of the demand they make on the patience 
and forbearance of those, healthier, more vigorous, better regu- 
lated, more fortunate; but yet treats their sufferings as real, and 
deserving compassion and tenderness. 


‘ Infinite, past human counting or judging, are the causes of mental 
unhappiness. Many of them spring from a real foundation, of sorrows 
varied beyond all measuring or reasoning upon: of these, I do not attempt 
to speak, for words would be idle and presumptuous ; I only speak of that 
frame of mind—sometimes left behind by a great trouble, sometimes 
arising from troubles purely imaginary—which is cailed “an unhappy 
disposition,” 

‘Its root of pain is manifold; but, with women, undoubtedly can be 
oftenest traced to something connected with the affections: not merely 
the passion called par excellence love, but the entire range of personal 
sympathies and attachments, out of which we draw the sweetness and 
bitterness of the best part of our lives. If otherwise—if, as the phrase 
goes, an individual happens to have “more head than heart,” she may be 
a very clever, agreeable personage, but she is not properly @ woman—not 
the creature who, with all her imperfections, is nearer to heaven than man, 
in one particular—she “ loves much.” And loving is so frequently, nay, 
inevitably, identical with suffering, either with, or for, or from the object 
beloved, that we need not go further to find the cause of the many 
anxious, soured faces, and irritable tempers, that we meet with among 
women. 

‘Charity cannot too deeply or too frequently call to mind, how very 
difficult it is to be good, or amiable, or even commonly agreeable, when 
one is inwardly miserable. This fact is not enough recognised by those 
very worthy people who take such a world of pains to make other people 
virtuous, and so very little to make them happy. They sow seed, 
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are everlastingly weeding and watering, give it every care and advantage 
under the sun—except sunshine—and then they wonder that it does not 
flower ! 

‘One may see many a young woman who has, outwardly speaking, 
“ everything she can possibly want,” absolutely withering in the atmosphere 
of a loveless home, exposed to those small ill-humours by which people 
mean no harm—only do it; chilled by reserve, wounded-by neglect, or 
worried by anxiety over some thoughtless one, who might so easily have 
spared her it all; safe from either misfortune or ill-treatment, yet harassed 
daily by petty pains and unconscious cruelties, which a stranger might 
laugh at; and she laughs herself, when she counts them up, they are so 
very small—yet they are there. 

*“T can bear anything,” said to me a woman, no longer very young or 
very fascinating, or particularly clever, who had gone through seas of sorrow, 
yet whose blue eyes still kept the dewiness and cheerfulness of their youth ; 
** I can bear anything, except unkindness.” 

‘She was right. There are numberless cases where gentle creatures 
who would have endured bravely any amount of real trouble, have their 
lives frozen up by those small unkindnesses which copy-books avouch to 
be “a great offence ;’” where an avalanche of worldly benefits, an act of 
undoubted generosity, or the most conscientious administering of a friendly 
rebuke, has had its good effects wholly neutralised by the manner in which 
it was done. It is vain to preach to people unless you also love them— 
Christianly love them ; it is not the smallest use to try to make people 
good, unless you try at the same time—and they feel that you are trying 
—to make them happy. And you rarely can make another happy, unless 
you are happy yourself,’—Jdid. pp. 262—265, 


This is unhappiness with a reason that may be accounted for; 
but after delicately touching on one common cause for perma- 
nent change of temper, a disappointed affection, she truly adds— 


‘There is no sorrow under heaven which is, or ought to be, endless, 
To believe or to make it so,is an insult to Heaven itself. Each of us 
must have known more than one instance when a saintly or heroic life has 
been developed from what at first seemed a stroke like death itself; a 
life full of the calmest and truest happiness—because it has bent itself to 
the Divine will, and learned the best of all lessons, to endure. But how 
that lesson is learned, ——_ what bitter teaching, hard to be understood 
or obeyed, till the hand of the Great Teacher is recognised clearly through 
it all, is a subject too sacred to be entered upon here. 

‘It is a curious truth—and yet a truth forced upon us by daily observa- 
tion—that it is of the women who have suffered most who are the 
unhappy women, A state of permanent unhappiness—not the morbid, 
half-cherished melancholy of youth, which generally wears off with wiser 
years, but that settled, incurable discontent and dissatisfaction with all 
things and all people, which we see in some women, is, with very rare 
exceptions, at once the index and the exponent of a thoroughly selfish 
character.’—Jdid. pp. 267, 268. 


Then follow many excellent rules for self-treatment and 
vernment under the infliction of low spirits—all the result of 
thought and sound sense. The following less obvious remedy 
bears traces of a more particular and exacter sympathy with 
the disease and its remedies. 
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* Another element of happiness, incalculable in its influence over those 
of sensitive and delicate physical organisation, is Order. Any one who 
has just quitted a disorderly household, where the rooms are untidy and 
“littery,” where meals take place at any hour and in any fashion, where 
there is a general atmosphere of noise, confusion, and irregularity; of 
doing things at all times and seasons, or not doing anything in particular 
all day over ; whd, emerging from this, drops into a quiet, busy, regular 
family, where each has an appointed task, and does it; where the — 
moves on smoothly, subdivided by proper seasons of labour, leisure, food, 
and sleep—oh, what a Paradise it seems! How the restless or anxious 
spirit nestles down in it, and, almost without volition, falls into its cheerful 
round, recovering tone, and calm, and strength. 


“Order is Heaven's first law,” 


and a mind without order can by no possibility be either a healthy ora 
happy mind. Therefore, beyond all sentimental sympathy, or contemp- 
tuous blame, should be impressed upon all women inclined to melancholy, 
or weighed down with any irremediable grief, this simple advice—to make 
their daily round of life as harmoniously methodical as they possibly can ; 
leaving no odd hours, scarcely an odd ten minutes, to be idle and dreary 
in; and by means of orderly-arranged, light, airy rooms, neat dress, and 
every pleasant external influence that is attainable, to leave untried none 
of these secondary means, which are in the power of every one of us, for 
our own benefit or that of others, and the importance of which we never 
know until we have proved them.’—Jid. pp. 275—277. 


In no part of her book does the authoress come before us in 
so engaging a light as in her concluding reflections on ‘ Grow- 
ing Old.’ We trust and believe that she is arranging her ideas 
and reconciling her thoughts to this period betimes; but such 
musings can never be premature, and an old age which is re- 
membered in youth, and prepared for in middle life, will be most 
cheerfully faced, and best entertained, when it comes; though 
to such minds old age, when it does arrive, is more a matter of 
faith than of feeling: all the sensations, all the experiences of 
life keep by them to the end; and how can a woman, who 
vividly feels still what youth is; whose memory has lost none 
of the ardours and ingenuousness of that time; with whom the 
mature business of middle life retains all its interest ; whose 
days are still passed in healthful self-culture and thoughtful 
service for others—how can she really feel old? She needs her 
glass as a monitor, for in heart such a woman is always young. 
Our authoress enters playfully on the subject, detailing those 
all but imperceptible stages by which the idea is first forced 
on the feminine mind, honest and wise enough to receive the 
truth in whatever form it comes. 


‘ To feel that you have had your fair half’at least of the ordinary term 
of years allotted to mortals; that you have no right to expect to be any 
andsomer, or stronger, or happier than you are now; that you have 
climbed to the summit of life, whence the next step must necessarily be 
decadence ;—ay, though you do not feel it, though the air may be as fresh, 
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and the view as grand—still you know that it is so. Slower or faster, you 
are going down-hill. To those who go “ hand-in-hand,” 


“ And sleep thegither at the foot,” 


it may be a safer and sweeter descent; but I am writing for those who 
have to make the descent alone. 

‘It.is not a pleasant descent at the beginning. When you find at 
parties, that you are not asked to dance as much as formerly, and your 
partners are chiefly stout, middle-aged gentlemen, and slim lads, who blush 
terribly and require a great deal of drawing out ;—when you are “ dear ’’-ed 
and patronised by stylish young chits, who were in their cradles when you 
were a grown woman; or when some boy, who was your plaything in 
petticoats, has the impertinence to look over your head, bearded and 
grand, or even to consult you on his love-affairs;—when you find your 
acquaintance delicatcly abstaining from the term “old maid” in your 
presence, or immediately qualifying it by an eager panegyric on the solitary 
sisterhood ;—when servants address you as “ Ma’am,” instead of “ Miss ;” 
and if you are at all stout and comfortable-looking, strange shopkeepers 
persist in making out your bills to “ Mrs. Blank,” and pressing upon your 
notice, toys and perambulators. 

* Rather trying, too, when, in speaking of yourself as a “ girl ’—which, 
from lon habit, you unwittingly do—you detect a covert smile on the face 
of your interlocutor; or, led by chance excitement to deport yourself in 
an ultra-youthful manner, some instinct warns you that you are making 
yourself ridiculous, Or catching in some strange looking-glass, the face 
that you are too familiar with to notice much, ordinarily, you suddenly 
become aware that it is zof a young face; that it will never be a young 
face again; that it will gradually alter and alter, until the known face of 
your girlhood, whether plain or pretty, loved or disliked, admired or 
despised, will have altogether vanished—nay, is vanished: look as you 
will, you cannot see it any more.’—Jéid. pp. 317—319. 


She next adduces the argument which should reconcile her 
to the discovery, after that ‘one momentary spasm of the 
heart’ which she allows to every woman on once for all taking 
leave of her youth. 


‘To “grow old gracefully,” as one, who has truly exemplified her 
theory, has written and expressed it, is a good and beautiful thing; to 
grow old worthily, a better. And the first effort to that end is not only to 
recognise, but to become personally reconciled to the fact of youth’s 
departure; to see, or, if not seeing, to have faith in, the wisdom of that 
which we call change, yet which is in truth progression; to follow openly 
and fearlessly, in ourselves and our daily life, the same law which makes 
spring pass into summer, summer into autumn, autumn into winter, pre- 
serving an especial beauty and fitness in each of the four. 

‘ Yes, if women could only believe it, there is a wonderful beauty even 
in growing old. The charm of expression arising from softened temper or 
ripened intellect, often amply atones for the loss of form and colouring; 
and, consequently, to those who never could boast either of these latter, 
years give much more than they take away. A sensitive person often 
requires half a lifetime to get thoroughly used to this corporeal machine, 
to attain a wholesome indifference both to its defects and perfections, aud 
to learn at last, what nobody would acquire from any teacher but expe- 
rience, that it is the mind alone which is of any consequence; that with a 
ood temper, sincerity, and a moderate stock of brains—or even the two 
‘ormer only—any sort of body can in time be made useful, respectable, 
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and agreeable, as a travelling-dress for the soul. Many a one, who was 
absolutely plain in youth, thus grows pleasant and well-looking in declining 
years. You will hardly ever find anybody, not ugly in mind, who is 
repulsively ugly in person after middle life. 

‘So with the character. If a woman is ever to be wise or sensible, the 
chances are that she will have become so somewhere between thirty and 
forty. Her natural good qualities will have developed; her evil ones will 
have either been partly subdued, or have overgrown her like rampant 
weeds ; for, however we may talk about people being “ not a whit altered ” 
—* just the same as ever”—not one of us is, or can be, for long together, 
exactly the same; no more than that the body we carry with us is the 
identical body we were born with, or the one we supposed ours seven years 
ago. Therein, as in our spiritual self which inhabits it, goes on a perpetual 
change and renewal : if this ceased, the result would be, not permanence, 
but corruption, In moral and mental, as well as physical growth, it is 
impossible to remain stationary ; if we do not advance, we retrograde. 
Talk of “too late to improve ”—* too old to learn,” &c,! Idle words! 
A human being should be improving with every day of a lifetime; and 

‘will probably have to go on learning throughout all the ages of 
immortality.’—Jéid. pp. 328—330. 


This is not preaching, but practice; the conclusions of a 
thoughtful mind on a personal question. We can only recom- 
mend to our readers the perusal of the whole essay. We have 
never seen the pleasures of growing old so pleasantly set forth. 
The treatment of the whole subject is marked by Christian 
cheerfulness, sound sense, true philosophy, all expressed in the 
clear, graceful diction which never fails adequately to repre- 
sent happy thoughts calmly dwelt upon and mastered by a mind 
satisfied with its lot, and at peace with the world. 

And here we leave our agreeable and intelligent authoress, 
who, if she has now and then appeared too sternly critical of 
the follies of her sex, we are reminded, may have her reasons, 
when we survey certain volumes which lie by us, by no means 
characterised by that ultra-sense, and over-wisdom, which very 
sensible women may find a snare. First, we have a sort of rival 
lecturer in Miss Augusta Johnstone’s ‘ Woman’s Preachings for 
Woman’s Practice,’ who pursues a system of indiscriminate bully- 
ing ; and soundly rates her ‘sisters’ for all the weakness and folly 
which she thinks inherent in the sex, in a strain of somewhat 
coarse and undeserved vituperation: calling upon them to be 
feminine in very masculine tones. Her perorations originally 
appeared in a newspaper’s columns, whose readers probably will 
have what they consider a forcible style at any sacrifice, who 
enjoy hearing people scolded in good set terms; and may like to 
be told what ‘ the men’ say and think; and who possibly feel the 
stimulus of such exordiums as ‘ Aim more at realities, sisters,’ 
and similar rhetorical effects. There is now and then a touch of 
observation, for we cannot scold poor human nature long together 
without hitting a blot; though we do not feel the authoress 
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practical where she rebukes the working woman for her weakness’ 
and inexperience, who likes to take her husband with her in 
her Saturday-night marketings; or expresses contempt for the 
indolence of women with large families, who do not help their 
husband’s earnings, by undertaking some business on their own 
account, in addition to their household duties. Next follow 
some books of apparently less assumption, and with certainly 
no aim at the preacher’s office, or any ambition of utility; but 
not the less the fruit of the recent stir in the female world, 
and of the new pretensions to which it has given birth. It is 
evident that many ladies who in former times would have been 
content to talk nonsense, now think themselves privileged to 
write it, and to parade in print their folly and fatuity as the 
feminine attractions on which they depend for making a sensation. 

In such a book, e. g. as ‘ Mountains and Cities,’ the ignorance 
and impertinence are not the blemishes and drawbacks, but the 
sole motive power—the inspiration under which the task has 
been conceived and carried through. The most passing glimpse 
of what a book ought to be, the faintest perception of what con- 
stitutes the merit of other writers, must have brought the writer's 
own literary effort to an abrupt and abashed conclusion ; but no 
such check interferes with her complacency ; and several times 
the reader is let into her confident hope of gaining a large sum 
of money by her book, which she assures him is her main 
motive for this bold venture. In the ‘Timely Retreat,’ two 
young ladies inform the world in their preface, that their chief 
motive for undertaking a journey to India and back by them- 
selves, was that they had the opportunity of collecting together 
an outfit of unparalleled elegance, consisting of fifty-three 
dresses apiece—a fact which remains prominent in their minds, 
after having, as their title explains, just returned in time from 
one of the main scenes of the Indian atrocities, where many of 
their companions in gaiety and thoughtless dissipation cannot be 
supposed to have been so fortunate. The ‘ Unprotected Female 
in Norway’ is another of these aspirants for fame, and probably 
more solid advantages, by the bold display of own 
frivolity, and defiance of propriety, and an ignorance of the real 
purposes of travel. Women may have a proscriptive right to 
talk nonsense ; we would not be so caine as to deny it to 
those who claim it for themselves; but for their real good, we 
trust that the public will show them that the charm of smiles 
and bright eyes is needed to make nonsense agreeable, and by 
neglect put a stop to this flood of printed fatuity. But beyond 
this warning, such performances are not worth mention, and 
hardly bear on the main idea of this article. 

Our next and very different subject cannot perhaps be said 
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to do so either, except_as every manifestation of female cha- 
racter affects our view of it, and so throws light on the 
question. ‘The Fountain Sealed, a Memoir of Mary M. C. 
Methuen,’ is a record, partly by her mother and partly hen her 
own diary, of an uneventful life, which was closed some five 
years ago, and for which we do not now see any adequate 
reason for the publication beyond her immediate circle of 
friends. We mean that we do not quite understand the motive 
that has influenced Mrs. Methuen in her task; though we have 
found ourselves drawing a practical moral from it, but one very 
different from her own persuasion or‘design. The somewhat 
fanciful title is intended to denote Miss Methuen’s peculiarly 
reserved character, which her mother professes never to have 
understood till the perusal of her diary after her death—the 
depositary of her religious experience from a child till this 
event took place, in her thirtieth year. Religious diaries can 
never tell the whole truth of a character; and yet, as no one 
can write of himself without showing himself, these pages give 
us insight into a mind, and, what is of more importance to our 
purpose, into the results of a system of education; for the mind 
itself was of no remarkable power or intelligence, nor yet in- 
teresting as a favoured vessel for the Christian graces; but 
honesty of purpose and real desire to serve God are apparent 
amidst many struggles and perplexities. We are sometimes led 
to suppose, from certain expressions and allusions, that her 
parents are not members of the Church of England; but the 
difference, if there be such, is not prominently put forward. 
The great principle of education was an extreme and absolute 
seclusion from the world, to which term is given its strict and 
technical, but not very definable meaning; to us it seems often 
to have meant forbidding the child to follow the example of 
others in things indifferent, representing these indifferent things 
to her as things wrong and sinful in their nature, and imbuing 
her from her earliest years with the idea that religion consists 
in outward separation from the habits and customs of society. 
Now her mind and circumstances were of the kind to make this 
treatment fell in full force; and the diary seems to us to show 
its effect in anything but a satisfactory way. We see how that 
reserve of which her mother almost complains was fostered, how 
a certain irritation and haughtiness of temper was enhanced ; 
we see a continual fret against restraints to which she would 
only reconcile herself by harsh judgments of perfectly harmless 
actions expressed with a sort of embittered melancholy painful 
to dwell upon, and which led her sometimes to write hard things 
against herself, which either would never have been true or she 
would never have fancied to be true, if she had been permitted 
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in moderation the habits and amusements of her class. These 
pleasures her fancy keenly realized while she strengthened her 
resignation of them by caustic criticism and satire; for she did 
dutifully acquiesce, though not without a struggle, in her parents’ 
wishes for her; soothing her feelings by the consolation that it 
was no want of either wealth or station, but only her own and 
parents’ will, which cut her off from all these earthly delights. 
To ns it always seems to break in upon children’s simplicity 
and trustfulness so early to indoctrinate them with the per- 
suasion that the whole outer world beyond their home is pur- 
suing a sinful course, forgetting heaven and eternity in a life of 
worldliness—not in sins positive, which even a child’s conscience 
recognises as such, but in a course of action, which may certainly 
be blameless, and whose only intelligible fault is that it is not 
singular, of which they are incapable of .understanding the 
motives, and which they must censure and call names on ¢rust. 
At the age of seventeen, we find Miss Methuen writing in her 
diary :— . 

* “Satan has been making a desperate attempt to destroy my soul by 
dressing up the world in such gay colours and beautiful forms, that I have 
been longing to be init. When I lately saw C——, how beautiful she 
looked, how talented, how handsomely dressed, I longed to be like her. I 
thought to myself, if my mamma were half as much in the world as her 
mamma is, I should then be just the Christian that I should like ‘to be, 
enjoying the world and Christ too. What beautiful scenes I should then 
pass through! I felt just like a worldling. I had no strength, and I 
cried to the Lord! If it were not for His grace, and the sphere I move in, 
I should be far from the paths of godliness. I have one eye on Christ, 
and the other wide open on the world. The eye on Christ is often shut, 
and [ expect the Lord will soon pluck the other out. I now know what it 
is to drag a body of sin and death after me. I often think bow happy are 
those who enjoy the world and Christ together; yet my conscience wil not 
allow me to do that, Sometimes I think that God wills the salvation of 
His children, but does not care about their happiness here.” '—7he Fountain 
Sealed, pp. 62, 63. 


Two years later we have the following painful but really 
—_ passage. We know that with many persons a stage 
of infidelity is esteemed necessary to the spiritual course. It 
is, we presume, on this ground that the mother accepts it 
without a moment’s misgiving of the system of education and 
discipline out of which it issued. 


* “Since I last wrote, my mind has undergone several changes, and I 
have become imbued with principles of infidelity. For some time pre- 
viously I had some vague floating thoughts of the kind; so long as 
Bessie was by my side, she silenced all my arguments; but when she 
was taken from me, I could open my mind to no one as I could to her. 
I felt and lamented my loss, and rebelled in my heart against the decrees 
of God. I thought to myself, ‘Surely, if God loved His people, He 
would wish their good and their happiness, both of which I have lost in 
Bessie, With such thoughts I was miserable; I cared for no one—was 
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disgusted with everybody and everything. I felt cross with everyone, 
especially with mamma. I became then, in the full sense of the word, a 
sceptic. 1 disbelieved all that I had been taught to look upon as most 
sacred, I ridiculed religion, and looked at Christians either as hypocrites 
or infatuated people. I took pains to conceal all this from mamma and 
papa, as I knew it would make them miserable. Yet at times something 
within me seemed to tell me that there is a God, and that perhaps the 
Bible is true; if so, what a dread tribunal awaited me! I should have to 
appear before a just Judge, and give an account of myself before Him 
that ‘ searcheth the heart and trieth the reins!’ But I will not repeat all 
my feelings. Suffice it to say that in this wretched state of mind I con- 
tinued many months, till a short time ago, when Miss B—— came to stay 
with us. She soon gained my confidence, and softened down my prejudices 
by her extreme kindness, and by taking an interest in all my pursuits and 
studies.” ’—Jdid. pp. 68, 69. 

We are not disposed to take such statements as these quite 
to the letter, and believe that the body has a great deal to do 
with them; but they, nevertheless, show a diseased mind, like 
the assertion, elsewhere expressed, that she often wished to be 
annihilated; that even when her faith was restored, ‘ the future 
‘in this world is indeed sad, for I have very melancholy thoughts 
‘respecting it;’ or again— 

‘ “ My heart was once so hardened, when in a state of infidelity, that I 
thought that even if there were a place of torment, I had courage to bear 
any amount of suffering,—even the flames of hell! Oh! the love of God 
in saving one who had such blasphemous thoughts. Ah, one time I almost 
hated Him,—now I love Him with all my heart. Oh! for grace to love 
Him more.” ’—Jéid. pp. 120, 121. 

For the sake of the conclusion, the mother heeds ittle the 
beginning of this passage, which to us is dreadful, from the sort 
of morbid satisfaction there is in writing it down, and the rest- 
lessness, irritation, and perhaps desolation of mind which it 
implies. In connexion with this class of thoughts, take the 
following reflections on society as she sees it. The follow- 
ing scene of dumb show admitted of two interpretations: Miss 
Methuen’s position of complete exclusion forced her to apply 
the least favourable :— 

‘One day I was observing from the window, a number of smart young 
ladies congregated at the door of an opposite house. They were mincing 
in their manners. While they were standing there, a young man came out 
of the house, and seemed as if he could bardly dahon himself from 
them. Many thoughts crossed my mind as I looked at this group,— 
‘What a fool they are making of that young man! How can they act 
with so little sense or dignity! twirling their parasols about—balancing 
and smiling, and wasting so much time in idle speeches and empty com- 
pliments. How much more truly worthy of respect is Miss A——, for 
instance, who is all day engaged in tuition, going about the town with a 
busy step, with an honourable object in view—that of supporting herself 
and her family! And these are immortal beings (thought |), who are thus 
frittering away the hours of too short a life. Why not rather devote their 
time to the good of their fellow-mortals? If they need not work for 
their own livelihood, why not work for the good of others ?’” 
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‘“ A few days after this, | found that two of that group of ladies were 
Christian people whom I knew! How little can we at times judge from 
the exterior! Yet, why do Christians dress and act so like the world? 
Though this served as a lesson to me, not to be so hasty in judging, yet it 
also convinced me of the importance of Christians being in dress and 
manners different from the world. Had it been so with them, they might 
have given a sober, serious aspect to the whole group, by restraining the 
levity of the other young people... .”’—Jdid. pp. 133, 134. 


Soon after, she is thrown amongst some relations, and per- 
plexed and harassed by the same train of thought which we give 
with the mother’s comment. We would not advocate any excess 
of amusement, which we know to be most injurious; but surely 
there is evidence here of a mind deprived of healthful relaxation, 
conscious of an enfeebling strain on the natural spirits, and 
forced asa sort of compensation to consider the spiritual con- 
dition of her gay young friends in the most unpromising light it 
could bear. There is something really shocking in her appli- 
cation to them of the Psalmist’s language against the wicked, 
‘ who are so holden with pride, and overwhelmed with cruelty,’ 
because of their uninterrupted prosperity ; but she finds the view 
necessary, in order to reconcile herself to her own uncheerful 
existence. 


‘“ T came here on Monday, Ever since my arrival the house has been 
full of visitors—three large dinner-parties. At first I thought this is no 
place for me, but soon I became used to it, At one party I sat next toa 
very pleasant young person; we conversed on many interesting subjects. 
I should think she was quite a Christian, though dressed like the world. 
At the next party, one character interested me much, Miss C One or 
two of her expressions led me to think that she was not devoid of thought 
on serious things. Yet what a life of gaiety she leads! She has all that 
heart can desire at her command—always out, or having parties at home. 
To her such a course can be no excitement, only a necessary stimulant 
that she cannot dispense with. 

‘«“T then considered my own condition, and contrasted my life of 
seclusion with hers. I shall decline in life without having hardly entered 
it, or occupying that place in it to which my birth and position entitle me. 
But I must follow out this picture—how long will it last? I Know not; 
but I know there is a heaven to which I am hastening, and when there I 
shall doubtless thank God that I have been kept out of these earth] 
enjoyments, which might have been dead weights in my course heavenward. 
There is undoubtedly happiness in the world, but it is only passing; yet 
while it lasts it is pleasant. There may be mortifications also; but what 
rose is without a thorn? The apostle admits that there are pleasures here, 
when he says that if were not for the next world, we should be of all men 
the most miserable. It is ‘through much tribulation we must enter the 
kingdom of heaven.’ The process which purifies us for heaven—which 
purges away our dross—is commonly a painful one. We must expect 
sorrow ; but when we are with God, we shall see that it was necessary, 
and shall thank Him for it. 

* “ But suppose I follow her beyond those lower scenes, and hear it said 
of her ‘she had her good things in this life.’ Oh! what a painful thought! 
Where will she then be? Earnestly do I hope that she may be as happy 
in the next world as she appears to be in this. 
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* * How often lately bas my experience been like that of the Psalmist. 
(Ps, Ixxiii.) At first I have been tempted to envy those who seemed sv 
surrounded with earthly pleasures ; but, thank God, He always brought 
me back to see their short duration, and to look forward to that happiness 
which endureth for ever. No wonder the votaries of the ‘ world’ appear 
so healthy, while they are continually enjoying life, and driving away sor- 
row and reflection, which tend to weakeu the body, though they strengthen 
the spirit... .” 

. ~ sec Mary, who, like her namesake of Bethany, had chosen the bet- 
ter portion, or rather, happy, happy Mary, to whom the Spirit of God bad 
revealed brighter hopes and more enduring bliss than a polluted world 
could yield her! Yet nature asserted her claims ; and it was evident that a 
struggle went on in her young heart, as she looked on and felt it was a 
sacrifice to relinquish what seemed to make others so happy, so bright and 
smiling. Until she went into the sanctuary of God, her spirit was troubled ; 
but in communion with Him who is the light of that sanctuary, she could 
take a just survey of all around her, and could thank Him from her inmost 
soul for having kept her from the tempting path of worldly pleasures.’— 
Itid. pp. 141—143. 


We so far differ from this conclusion, that we think we detect 
defects of character arising from this isolation ; a certain selfish- 
ness (self coming first in her speculations), a want of that amia- 
bility which society especially fosters, and self-consciousness. 
Thus if she has given way to mirth or spirits, she laments over 
it, and talks of her ‘ unhallowed manner ;’ and writes, at sixteen, 
reprovingly to herself, ‘Oh, what spirits are mine; what a 
hindrance to communion!’ 

But these are occasional outbursts; her tendency was rather 
to brooding, and a certain moodiness of temper, though over all 
triumphed a genuine faith and obedience; tor her acquiescence 
in her parents’ will is to be admired and approved; and when 
we find her longing to do some great thing in the service of 
her Lord, and sympathizing, with self-denial and earnestness, 
wherever she sees it (even to her mother’s great alarm, when 
under a High Church garb), we would be the last to pry into 
the failings of such a character, but that we see in them the 
effect of over-strictness in externals, of imposing a bondage 
which neither Scripture, reason, nor experience sanctions. We 
cannot but think, that had Miss Methuen been permitted to 
join in the pursuits and to share the habits of young people 
of her own age, her mother’s watchful care being expended, 
not in secluding her from all participation in them, but in 
teaching her moderation and self-discipline in their use, that 
she would have been spared many temptations, that her 
character would have gained strength and serenity, and her 
Christian course would have met with fewer hindrances. The 
subject is suggestive, and leads us into a wider and more 
general field of ba pay passing naturally from the treat- 


ment of individual minds to that of communities. 
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We have always thought that it is not sufficiently borne in 
mind by reformers of manners, and founders of institutions, that 
the human mind has its trivial side, that it is part of our nature 
to be frivolous, that a vein of puerility runs through every one 
of us; that this infirmity is so universal, that no condition of 
humanity is without it; that it is a weakness that cannot be 
exterminated. Perhaps it is not easy to express our convictions 
on this point, and we are conscious of laying ourselves open to the 
charge of that very common injustice fastening the conclusions 
of a narrow personal experience on the world at large. But at 
least one wise man, wise in the peculiar sphere of observation, 
confirms our idea of the universality of the flaw, and ventures 
to express it with a boldness we would not wish to imitate. ‘I 
‘ have often thought,’ writes Addison, ‘ if the minds of men were 
‘laid open, we should see little difference between that of the 
‘wise man and that of the fool. ‘There are infinite reveries, 
‘numberless extravagancies, and a perpetual train of vanities, 
‘ which pass through both. The great difference is, that the 
‘ first knows how to pick and cull his thoughts for conversation, 
‘ by suppressing some, and communicating others, whereas the 
‘other lets them all indifferently fly out in words.’ Without 
going the length of this bold hyperbole, do not the expressions, 
‘infinite reveries,’ ‘ perpetual train of vanities,’ find a response in 
most minds, and describe that crowd of aimless, futile, involun- 
tary musings, out of which the true workings of the mind, 
whatever deserve to be called ideas, rise and form themselves we 
know not how? We talk, indeed, of trains of thought, and of 
chains of ideas, as though the links were clear and unbroken— 
for it is not always necessary to acknowledge the weak turmoil 
that goes on within, which, under judicious management, may 
be kept pretty much to ourselves ;—but do any people’s ideas 
sustain really this majestic march which in courtesy we assume 
for them ? are they not rather clogged and harassed, from their 
very development, by a thousand impertinent interruptions, 
suggested (if it were possible to trace them) by the senses, by 
memory, by association, or some subtleties of our organization, 
of which we know nothing, and which can never be entirely 
conquered? The state of mind we attempt to describe is part 
of the infirmity, not necessarily the sinfulness, of our nature. 
They are not bad thoughts we wish to indicate, though the soil 
is congenial enough to noxious weeds— but weak ones, on which 
it does not alarm us that the All-seeing eye should rest, for our 
instinct shows them to be too much part of ourselves to dread 
the knowledge of our Maker, who knoweth that we are but 
dust; but which we would not for the world expose to any 
human scrutiny, not the nearest, the dearest, the most indulgent, 
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under the conviction that the revelation would take them by 
surprise, and lower us permanently in their estimation. Of 
course proper watchfulness, and eee will do much 
towards keeping this weakness within bounds, but this is all that 
can be hoped for ; the strongest mind will be part of iron, and 

art of clay, to the end. Indeed, we suspect mere intellect 
is no guarantee, and offers no freedom from this infirmity. Let 
each of our readers think for himself of the cleverest man, the 
one nearest genius of his acquaintance; in the midst of the 
general superiority and dignity of his character, is not the 
candid observer, every now and then, in spite of himself, aware 
of breaks, chinks, and crevices, out of which large escapes, so to 
say, of weakness and puerility fume out, and betray what must 
be working within? Watch him, and does he not often look 
small, fidgety, tiresome, trifling, anything but great and con- 
sistent ? And yet do not watch him ; take him for granted for his 
work’s sake, if it be good; for why should we lose our ideals? 
And no human being, we are convinced, in spite of all that 
biographies say, could ever dispense with the indulgence—shall 
we say wilful blindness ?—of his warmest admirers, and most 
devoted followers. 

To some this may seem a very unprofitable speculation ; there 
is something levelling and unpalatable to our poetical sense in 
it. It is well to have something to admire with all our hearts; 
but still it is a truth, however cold-blooded, which should not 
be out of the minds of those who plan modes of life for others. 
These may indeed reply, that what intellect cannot effect, 
grace may, and who can gainsay it? but when grace does so, 
we are persuaded it is by its miraculous, not its ordinary opera- 
tions, on which it cannot be judicious to reckon. And on 
the question of whether this infirmity of our nature can be 
suppressed, not modified and kept in check, but suppressed, 
hangs the wisdom or the folly of a great deal of legislation. If 
you can put it down, and make minds strong, firm, always 
vigorously occupied in great matters by stringent enactments, 
frame them by all means. If you can put to flight a swarm of poor 
helpless fancies, by investing a man in peculiar and forbidding 
attire, do so. If you can elevate a woman’s mind, divest it of 
vanity, render it simple, unconscious, wrapt in a strain of lofty 
meditation, by denying her from this day forward the sight of 
her face in the glass, and the privilege S. Paul allows her, of 
adorning herself in modest apparel, it is worth the sacrifice to 
herself, and atones for our own loss also. For it cannot be 
denied that dress is a fertile field of reverie. The gravest 
man of our acquaintance would not like to reveal all the 
thought it costs him—not deliberate, voluntary thought, but 
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something that takes time, during which he is neither grand 
nor elevated ; and we suppose, it may be assumed that women 
think still more of it, and with something more of intention and 
design. But are we sure that when a rigid and disfiguring 
uniform is provided for both, that a grave and important train of 
thought is secured, instead of the former feeble self-gratulations 
or regrets? Does the austerity of the attire keep the mind in 
check? Can we be sure that thick-coming fancies will not 
haunt it of the old familiar garb with all its associations? 
Perhaps it is this very association that a change of external habit 
is designed to quench, and we can imagine with considerable 
success in many cases, and the legislator seems to have won 
a victory, but the channel of vanities and reveries may simply 
have changed its course. We have already committed ourselves 
to the opinion that this condition of our fallen nature cannot be 
entirely got rid of; and if so, and if the old fields for harmless 
though profitless musing provided by nature and society are 
shut out as unlawful and forbidden ground, and so turned into 
sin, where does the weak point manifest itself? We fear there 
is danger of its taking a false position, assuming a mask, deceiv- 
ing the very heart that is its source. If, for example, a woman’s 
thoughts have run upon a ribbon or a curl, or what our grand- 
mothers called a pretty fellow, she at least knows that she is 
frivolous, and rouses herself, if she have sense at the bottom, from 
the trumpery speculation with a sense of ingenuous shame ; but 
experience shows us that we may be trivial on important things 
without knowing it; and here lies the danger, for this phase of 
mind employed, or rather let loose, amongst our gravest respon- 
sibilities may weaken the whole moral fabric by disturbing the 
sense of proportion. If because the objects which employ our 
thoughts are serious, weighty, and solemn, we take for granted 
that our mode of viewing them is serious and weighty too, 
there is danger of our judgment loosening the reins and the 
blessed guidance of homely sense being lost to us. There is no 
merely intellectual mistake which so lowers the tone of the 
mind and sinks it below its natural level as the loss of the 
sense of proportion, by which we mean a right judgment on 
the relative importance of things; and ail systems which 
attempt by laws and penalties to confine the mind in certain 
rigid channels of thought, that make no allowance for human 
weakness and childishness, so to call it, seem to us te have this 
tendency. 
Perhaps the most extreme instances of this severity are to 
be found amongst men. There are in other communions, 
institutions stern as the grave, inexorable against human in- 
firmity, where every light, gay, airy, or trifling motion of the 
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soul is treated as a crime to be repented of by penances and 
tears. Into these dreary abodes no eye penetrates, nothing is 
known-—we are left to conjecture. Our conjecture then is that 
the mind under such treatment sinks into the lowest intellectual 
level of which it is capable, that in material language it loses 
its tissue and becomes a sort of pulp, in which all the ideas 
connected with the solemnities of eternity and of our own 
existence hold a different and uncertain aspect, a certain mould 
of imbecility gathering and mantling over all. There may 
be minds of vigour and energy enough to resist the influence ; 
but the ordinary effect must be to enervate. However, our 
concern now is with women, and the effect of what is techni- 
cally termed strictness upon them. In ordinary cases its 

ressure must fall with greater weight upon women than men, 
wn of their greater necessary seclusion. For our part, 
we never see the pretty, utterly useless trifles made by foreign 
nuns—their cut paper and little gew-gaws of feathers and 
shells—without a sense of consolation. We regard them as 
vents and escapes for caged-up fancies. We are sure that a 
good deal of pointless speculation is bestowed upon them, that 
many a poor helpless vacant little mind seizes on the fabrication 
of that worthless frippery with a sort of passion of relief, that it 
assuages a longing, and that the soul is all the fitter for its 
round of duties after the craving for the trivial has been satisfied 
by what is allowed to be lawful food. 

This train of thought has been awakened by the experiment 
of sisterhoods now being tried amongst ourselves under a very 
different state of things, and certainly with much greater aim 
at practical utility than in the instances we have alluded to, 
where monasticism is a time-honoured and unquestioned insti- 
tution. Indeed, many will see no parallel or analogy between 
the two; nor is there necessarily. A band of ladies, led by the 
same desire to devote themselves to the service of the poor in 
Christ, and—supposing they can do so more effectually by united 
service under a head—associating themselves under one roof, has 
little in common with the seclusion of a nunnery, the work is 
different, the aim is assumed to be different, and even the 
pattern they set before themselves is different. Their model is 
the sister of mercy, not the nun who secludes herself for ever 
from the world ; but there is this at least in common with all such 
associations, where people agree to live together for the promo- 
tion of religious objects, there must be rules, and there is a 
tendency to make these rules stringent. A certain strictness 
beyond what is found necessary for home rule seems generally 
to be found essential. The mind is not satisfied without it: 
the religious instinct craves for it. We believe that strict and 
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even austere rules are thought necessary to bind together with 
sufficient cohesion these voluntary associations, a strictness not 
needed by each individual sou/, but enforced in order to main- 
tain it one of a certain corporate body; and it. is because we 
think so, because we think that superfluous, and not generally 
salutary restraints, are applied to these institutions, that we are 
led, not without doubt and hesitation, to venture some com- 
ments and remarks upon their present aspect. 

We cannot touch upon this subject without being aware that 
we may differ from many whose judgment has and ought to 
have great weight with our readers, as it has with ourselves. 
Backed as they are by such modern sanction and supported by 
antiquity, we cannot expect for our own questions and mis- 
givings more than a patient hearing from many who peruse 
these pages. We say what we have to say as it were under 
correction. But if we are asked, ‘ why should friends throw 
obstacles in the way of a good work, and interfere with an 
attempt to revive some of the ancient fervour of self-sacrifice 
in these lax times?’ we reply, if sisterhoods are to spread and 
thrive, they must not shrink from friendly criticism, nor regard 
every doubt as a sign of opposition. Minds are so made as to 
see one side of a question more forcibly than another; let every 
aspect be looked at. If antiquity and the precedent of other 
countries influence our minds, may not also the conditions of 
our own times, our national character, our religious and social 
institutions? Is it necessary that the voice of either should be 
silenced? If, we say, sisterhoods are to obtain a permanent 
footing, we are convinced it must be, not by ignoring difficulties, 
but by facing them and by prudence overcoming them. There 
must be common homely sense at work in founding any insti- 
tution for perpetuity, much more for reviving one. There must 
be knowledge of human nature and its weaknesses. The church 
has always oon influenced in its developments by the circum- 
stances of the times; it adopts-customs and lays them down. 
Monasticism began as a sort of necessity before that time. 
Philip’s four daughters prophesied at home. And that country 
and locality have an influence even where code and creed are 
the same we need not go further to prove, than by calling 
on our readers to compare the Roman Catholic Sister of Charity 
at home and abroad. Look at the Sister in Belgium or Paris, 
with her easy manner, her nature, and self-possession, step- 
ping along about her work with no more self-consciousness 
than the artisans or peasants alongside of her, looking, as she 
is, part of the scene and in her place; contrast this cheerful 
picture with that pair of her fellow Sisters of the same com- 
munion in our streets. The harsh contour; the fixed gaze 
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upon nothing; the heavy, measured, ‘remorseless tread over wet 
and dry; the evident knowledge that they attract attention ; 
the passive determined ignoring of the fact—at least these are 
different from our Béguine friend or our comfortable French 
railway companion. Of course the English spectacle may be 
thought more impressive by some because not so natural. 
Such sights do impress people differently. We own this 
rigid vision gives us little pleasure, because, though not for 
a moment charging these good ladies with affectation in a bad 
sense, it looks to us a manner assumed because it is thought 
right, but expressing nothing of the inner working of the mind ; 
and we ask ourselves, why should women make of themselves 
an anomaly, a startling contradiction, a protest? To others the 
same manner may suggest a habit of fixed contemplation, a fear 
of this evil world’s contamination, minds lifted above this lower 
scene, hearts habitually commercing with divine things. It may 
be all this, though it is not easy to abstract the mind in a staring 
crowd. At any rate, they carry baskets in their hands; they 
are bound for the dwellings of the poorest: we wish well to 
their errand, though we may not be able to resist a doubt 
whether this is the best way of doing good for either giver or 
receiver in our own time, in our own streets, amongst our own 
population, in this year of grace 1858; that it was in the sixth 
century or the twelfth century, or the fifteenth, does not of 
itself prove the point, though it is something towards it. 

For ourselves, we cannot but think the circumstances of the 
times dictate the necessity for considerable modification and 
change in the attempt to perpetuate, or to revive the old idea, 
The general advance—amongst women especially —in education 
and intelligence, and the superior power of self-guidance which 
these should and do imply, all point, we think, to greater 
independence of action, variety of occupation, and deference 
to individual peculiarities. It is unquestionably much more 
difficult, as we have said, to keep a community going with 
liberty of action in its members, than where there are irre- 
vocable vows and one rule of blind obedience or routine of 
service. But cultivated minds, minds of practised discernment 
in the habit of weighing and judging for themselves, should 
have the means of using and improving these gifts, or there 
is a waste of power, or more probably these institutions will 
never represent the highest qualities of the sex. Of course, 
the reply may be, that they do not aim at representing its 
intellect, but its religion and self-devotion. But surely a clear 
head and sound judgment, and power of self-guidance, are 
essential to women who choose a path for themselves, and by 
a strong independent exercise of will separate themselves from 
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natural ties. The self-will that takes one—perhaps desperate 
—-step alone, only to abandon itself henceforth we oir to the 
direction of others, is not a temper to awaken much sympathy. 
A strong will, allied to a weak character, is an element of 
disorder and dissolution wherever found, and could not be worse 
placed than in one of these institutions under present circum- 
stances; for here, again, there is a difference between our 
times and former ones, when parental influence generally 
favoured institutions of this nature, while now, amongst our- 
selves, it mostly runs counter to them; when the Church sup- 
ported them with all its authority, while now it merely permits 
them and sanctions no vows; and it needs greater strength of 
character to go with credit against than with the stream, so as 
to prove to the world the right wisdom and self-knowledge which 
dictated the decision. The stronger spirits must be the pioneers 
in difficult times to provide a congenial home and refuge for 
their weaker sisters. 

The general discussion now carried on, on the question of 
the condition of women and their right to greater indepen- 
dence of action, is an opening for religious and benevolent 
female establishments, which we would gladly see wisely used ; 
and regarding this time as a sort of crisis, we have ventured on 
a bolder line of comment and criticism than might otherwise 
have suited us. It is impossible but that the recent painful 
affair connected with the Sisterhood at East Grinstead must 
have occurred to our readers, who are, no doubt, too familiar 
with the details for us to need to enter into them here. On the 
gross ill-usage to which amiable and excellent ladies were sub- 
jected by a brutal mob, we need say nothing : on the outrageous 
manifestations of temper and feeling on Mr. Scobell’s part, it 
is not our place to enter; he will probably never see, and cer- 
tainly would not regard, anything we might say. What we 
have to do with, is the insight which the rage, on both sides, 
for publishing documents which were never intended for pub- 
lication, and which ought never to have seen the light, has given 
us into the design, the practical working, and the state of mind 
fostered by sisterhoods ; or, perhaps, we should say this particular 
institution, if we would steer clear of injustice. While our 
respect for the ladies who compose the establishment is in some 
points enhanced by what has transpired, we yet cannot regard 
this strange revelation as satisfactory ; and when we see excellent 
and disinterested people falling into scrapes and standing ina 
false position, while their individual character holds its ground, 
we are forced into an examination of the system on which they 
work, and its effect on the minds of those who follow it. We 
cannot but think this the only reasonable course: to go on 
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exalting a system because we respect its high aims, and attri- 
buting every failure to individual error in its exponents—as an 
accidental aberration, something which a little good advice 
will easily remedy—is, we think, an injustice. An intellectual or 
moral error in a system will break out somewhere. It is all 
in vain to write as some do,—‘ It is disappointing when those 
‘ whom we could wish to regard with unmixed admiration are 
* content to imperil or disturb their success in what is great and 
‘ good for the indulgence of a fancy, harmless or even pleasing 
‘ in itself, but calculated to make their brethren offend.’ But 
what if the system interferes with the discernment of what is im- 
material and what important, and weakens the judgment on this 
point? What if minds, deprived of natural relaxations, fasten 
upon the trifles which are permitted to them with the greater 
tenacity, and cannot and will not let them go? We ought to 
have more sympathy with their peculiar position than hastily to 
pronounce that the error, if it was one, was easily to be avoided ; 
it is asking them to forego all the poetry and grace of life. 
Another and more important question, which bears, we think, 
upon the same point—the system instead of the individual— 
is involved in the subject of Confession. We need not enter 
into the doctrine of Confession, because in our view the point 
lies not in Confession itself, but in the choice of a confessor. 
Now our abstract notion of a confessor is, that he should not be 
foo sympathising. It should not be too easy to tell him our 
sins, or it will be apt to become a pleasant exercise. There 
should be a something about him always to keep up the first 
experience of its being a simple duty, without a shade of grati- 
fication, to own our errors and weaknesses to him; nothing to 
tempt to an unnecessary word ; a certain coldness, dryness even, 
would not be out of place. Now, appearances lead to the sus- 
picion that the heads of these institutions require wholly different 
qualities in this important functionary, and consider tenderness, 
sympathy, and glow of feeling as the main essentials, added to 
unlimited patience, forbearance in listening, and an encouraging 
endurance of details. Nor can we wonder; for have not the 
inmates under their care sacrificed all other sympathy, all variety 
of conversation, all refreshment of the intellect, all amusement 
of the imagination ? Thrown back upon themselves in so many 
ways, can we wonder at this one solace ; coming, too, not in the 
likeness of an indulgence, but of a painful religious duty? We 
cannot wonder, we do not wish to blame; and the one example 
of confession without the walls, which has been brought before 
us, may be no specimen of what goes on within it. But we do 
not find that any apology is offered, nor any attempt made to 
show it an isolated instance. We have no reason to suppose 
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that Miss Scobell’s mode of confession, as to its fulness, fre- 
quency, length, and the extreme satisfaction she found in it, 
was thought singular. We can only generalize upon the sub- 
ject, and regard it in its theoretical aspect. Surely the fewest 
words in which a sin can be defined should be chosen, other- 
wise the confession of it will become an indulgence. In all 
other circumstances, talking of self, making self our theme, is 
considered a sign of bad taste, and an injurious habit. Can it 
change its nature because it assumes another name? And if 
from the sin itself we proceed unchecked to detail the motives 
and temptations, and provocations that led to it, are not these 
really excuses? Can vanity be kept out of a multitude of 
words? And then the delicious feeling of being understood, one 
of the most subtly sweet sensations of our nature, will make 
even penance light. When once the shame of owning our sins 
becomes subservient to the stimulus of talking of self, we are 
disposed to think confession becomes injurious to the strength 
and honesty of the mind. When there is the feeling that our 
confessor sympathises and understands us, there may follow 
the secret, perhaps unconscious, consolation that we shall not 
suffer in his estimation, and the proceeding changes its nature. 
These ideas on the subject of confession are obvious enough 
to those in the ordinary positions of life where Providence 
has placed them; but it seems universally considered that 
a closer scrutiny is necessary where any one chooses what is 
too technically called a holy life—that such a life, as subject 
to subtler temptations, and involving higher aims, must be 
watched with a more particular investigation. We own the 
exotic character of this special culture a little awakes our suspi- 
cion: the apparatus, the separation, the vast human agency, the 
actual expenditure of money, distinguish the professor too 
pointedly from the ordinary Christian. We cannot but see a 
danger in it, and we would gladly modify some of the severer 
ordinances of an institution to place this matter on a different and 
as we think more healthy footing; for to take the one example 
before us, though we feel Miss Scobell’s character a peculiar 
one, and no fair rule for others, yet we can at least see from 
this one extreme instance how weak, feeble, vacillating, and 
trivial a mind may become, bent on the perpetual inspection and 
analysis of every passing thought, putting it into body and form, 
and preserving it for description vivd voce, or by pen and ink. 
How the judgment and rational penetration withers under the 
process, we may judge by the trust placed in the treacherous 
confidant, who herself seems to have been bewildered out of 
what conscience she had by being put into a position she could 
not understand or see the bearings of. 
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And yet Miss Scobell’s home, from whatever cause, was 
miserable—she was not wanted there; her temper would probably 
amend, her character gain tone, her life would be spent more 
usefully and happily amongst congenial and judicious friends, 
joined together in holy service to God and their neighbour. 
It is a case, in spite of this unfortunate and unjust exposure, 
as far as this poor young lady is concerned, to show the use 
and value of sisterhoods; we will not believe that what we 
must object to, is an essential part of the idea, though it may 
be of a certain development of it. 

Criticism is too much like—we can hardly avoid its being like— 
interference with independent action, which we would strongly 
advocate; but if we question and comment, it is because those 
who advocate these institutions at all, seem prone to give them 
a pre-eminence of sanctity and utility over every other form of 
feminine existence. It is called even a holy life, as opposed to 
the daughter’s life in her father’s house. It is in answer to 
this view, to this assumption as it seems to us, that we will 
pursue the subject of this institution still further. First. We 
observe that the avowed object of the Sisterhood of East Grin- 
stead is supposed on all hands to be so practically useful, as 
well as so admirable, as not to admit of a moment's question. 
A company of religious and benevolent women, devoting them- 
selves to the care of the sick, and willing to sacrifice all consi- 
derations of habit, convenience, and even feeling, in the service 
of the poor and afflicted, certainly does commend itself to our 
consideration with peculiar claims. Yet there are points in the 
rules and designs of the institution, which are to us who—we 
should explain—are far removed from the sight and knowledge 
of their actual working, not a little perplexing. Of course 
this admission on our part detracts from our testimony; but 
there is something so dazzling to the judgment, in the sight of 
self-sacrifice, it is so hard and invidious to witness devotion, and 
to demur in any way at the mode of its manifestation, that any 
doubt must be left to those who can only argue the matter 
on general principles. We will then simply state our difficulty. 
We have some experience of the poor, both in town and 
country; for many years we have visited them in their houses, 
so as to have a fair idea of the average accommodation to be 
found in their dwellings. We have seen them in sickness, and 
know the arrangements that are made to nurse and tend upon 
them ; and in no instance of illness that we can recall, do we 
understand how the presence of a Sister, taking up her abode in 
the house, night and day, does otherwise than interfere with the 
habits of the invalid, and his or her family. The Sister’s services 
are supposed to supersede those of the gin-drinking nurse. 
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nurse ; they nurse one another, and as a whole (of course there 
are exceptions) they perform this duty admirably, with won- 
derful patience, with such tenderness, such a willing devotion 
of strength and time, that, in spite of the tax it undoubtedly 
is on the powers of working people, we should be sorry 
indeed to see it taken out of their hands. Often, of course, 
means, time, or skill fail them ; but in owr experience, the most 
suitable relief then is the hospital (though we are aware that 
the facilities for this resource vary indefinitely) ; thus removing 
the invalid from the already close and inconvenient dwelling, to 
fresher air and the best medical attendance. But to introduce a 
new inmate into the family at such a time, and that a lady by 
birth, and known to the patient to be such, to have to find room 
for her bed in the over-crowded sleeping room, or the suggested 
‘landing,’ not a very common place to find in a poor man’s 
house, in ordinary cases it must be simply impossible without 
turning out half the household ; and where are they to go? and 
why should they be turned out? and yet, where already half a 
dozen children sleep in a room, is it not a misplaced sacrifice for 
the Sister to sleep too, and add a seventh ? 

There are cases, of course, of wholly friendless persons living 
solitary lives, and suffering under acute diseases, for we presume 
no permanent residence is proposed in cases of chronic illness ; 
but these are so far exceptional cases, that it is not reasonable 
to found institutions to provide for them. In such instances, 
daily visits and superintendence, and pecuniary help for the night 
watching, would certainly be much preferred, and with justice 
and reason ; for it can be no legitimate source of comfort to the 
invalid to find, that the menial services bestowed are by birth 
and habit peculiarly unsuited, and cost the donor an enormous 
sacrifice; so great an effort, in fact, that they cannot be given 
without an entire and permanent separation from the ties of 
birth, nature, and habit. Cases of fever, or other epidemic, are of 
course the strong point for proving the utility of the institution ; 
nor are valuable testimonies wanting to the services of sister- 
hoods on these occasions. An infectious disorder, so virulent as to 
frighten away help, and leave the sufferer without aid, has never 
fallen under our personal knowledge ; in ordinary cases, the poor 
are foolishly indifferent to infection, and let their children run in 
the way of typhus and small-pox, in a way to call for inter- 
ference; but we have heard of such instances, and no doubt the 
arrival upon the scene of a competent nurse, and that nurse a 
lady, willing to take upon herself all the painful, and probably 
revolting, duties of the office, must make a great impression as 
a religious spectacle, a triumph of grace. But still, if there is 
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a hospital within reach, and the patient fit for removal (and no 
nursing is of much use, in a neglected case of bad fever), it must 
be preferable, on merely sanitary grounds, to take him there ; 
and in cases of illness, these have the first claim on our regard. 
If possible, quench the infection by removing the source of it; 
leave the fever nothing to prey upon, and it will die out. On its 
own ground, it spreads and multiplies its victims. The Sisters 
return home from their work of love; they take infection with 
them, and spread it, and die. ‘ Right dear in the sight of the 
‘ Lord, is the death of his saints.’ ‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
‘ one of the least of these, ye did it unto me.’ ‘ Enter thou into 
‘ the joy of thy Lord!’ The individual is blessed in her end ; 
but we have to do with the institution, which should be founded 
on principles of discretion and respect for human life, and the 
common weal, and not mainly as a theatre for the exercise and 
display of self-denial; and above all, not for the sake of im- 
pressing the ay mind ; otherwise, it becomes a mere question 
of success. The Lewes mob were not impressed, and then what 
is there to say ? 

For ourselves, may we say that we cannot feel the unmixed 
gratification that so many do, in the contemplation of an edu- 
cated woman giving up position, and all intellectual work, to 
become a mere nurse in perpetuity. Some of our readers are 
fathers. Society expects them to educate their daughters care- 
fully, to develop their minds. The child, by being born in 
a certain position of life, has a right to considerable thought, 
and some outlay of money on her education. The father is 
not held to have done his duty by her, unless he has her 
taught, not merely indispensable attainments, but accomplish- 
ments; whatever, in fact, cultivates the taste and enlarges the 
intellect. These are her rights as a born lady; but have rights 
no corresponding duties? If a father is bound to give his 
daughter a good education, has she a right to throw it away? 
and is it not throwing it away, to abandon her home, her 
circle of friends, and intellectual intercourse, to confine her- 
self to the society of the poor, and to menial occupations? 
We think there is some sympathy due to the father who sees 
his daughter, when arrived at the age when education should 
tell upon the character, leave her natural sphere as it seems for 
ever, and for weeks at a time, as long as there is any call upon 
her, always if there should be always a demand, spend her 
whole energies in the duties of a common hired attendant in a 
labourer’s family ; eating with them, washing for them, associat- 
ing night and day with them. If cultivation is areal advan- 
tage, do not throw it away; if position has a lawful influence, 
use it. Put both to some better account for the poor whom 
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you love for Christ’s sake, than merely turning your back 
upon them. Circumstances may arise, when the most refined 
Christian woman will feel it her duty to overcome all minor 
respects, for the higher considerations of charity and brother- 
hood. When the emergency occurs, they are found equal to it. 
What we question, is the deliberate and formal dedication of 
self to this one class of labours. Nor is the loss to themselves 
and their own class (who have a claim, some say a first claim, on 
every one) all gain to the poor; it is often more a transfer of 
jabour. What might not such devoted women have done in 
their own native locality, amongst the poor round their own 
homes? For we will never believe that women capable of 
such really noble sacrifice, would be content to be useless 
anywhere. It is only the desire for a larger field, for oppor- 
tunity for a stricter and more exclusive service, which influences 
their choice of life; wherever such women are, they will over- 
come difficulties and obstacles, and find something to do in 
God's cause. Therefore it is that we will not allow to sisterhoods 
a sort of monopoly of sanctity and usefulness. That they may 
be a happy home for many an ardent spirit, a congenial sphere for 
many an active temper, a refuge for many a wounded heart, a 
shelter for the homeless, a repose for the injured and unfortu- 
nate, we feel assured; and the more they are under a discreet, 
liberal, and indulgent, as well as pious direction, the more they 
will fulfil these destinations. That they are so far adapted to 
modern habits of life, thought, and opinion, as to spread and 
propagate, and to become an acknowledged and generally 
adopted form of woman’s life, we greatly doubt. 

It is an outrage, we know, on the editorial ‘ we,’ to call these 
sentiments the expression of an individual voice, permitted to 
regard this as an open question, and desiring to commit no one 
in their utterance. Much may be said on the more enthusiastic 
side ; much has been truly and most eloquently spoken in the 
praise of sisterhoods. What is good and great and wise in them 
will not suffer for what, if we know ourselves, we believe an honest 
opinion. Strength of conviction has perhaps a right of ex- 
pression, though it may emanate from a narrow reason, and a 
defective judgment. 

But, leaving this vexed question and the combined difficulties 
and facilities supplied by united action, and returning to our 
general subject, we think it cannot be doubted that the present 
time is friendly to individual exertion, and furnishes a theatre 
for the employment of any woman’s peculiar gifts and powers 
for good. The higher cultivation of the female intellect, and 
the consequent strength and social weight which this surely 
brings, point to a higher, and as we may call it more ambitious 
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field of labour than has hitherto been assigned them; to afford 
a vantage ground for any work they may undertake, which, 
wisely used, may enable them to effect great things. We say 
wisely, because a somewhat new exercise of the feminine powers 
has come to our knowledge, at once through public and private 
sources, which must receive the warm sympathy and approval 
of all who realize the magnitude of the evil and danger com- 
bated, which will especially need discretion both in the due 
estimate of personal qualifications, and of the external aids and 
support which are equally needed. Women have often affected 
the ministerial office, but never in a way to make it become 
them, or to seem other than an unwarrantable assumption; but 
undeterred by these unpleasing examples, women may, we are 
convinced, take an important, and direct, and bold part in the 
great work of evangelization, if they realize and retain their 
subordinate position, as working under legitimate authority; as 
instruments in leading, through their teaching, to a superior 
instructor: the dispenser of privileges they themselves cannot 
supply, but which they can teach others to desire and to value. 
Acting frankly and honestly in this spirit, they might safely be 
allowed a wide liberty of action, unimpeded by scruples, free 
to follow the guidance of their own judgment, influenced as it 
must be by circumstances of the moment, and the needs of 
individual character. 

» And now to the peculiar work which has prompted these 
remarks. There is one class of society, by common con- 
sent, voted most inaccessible to religious influence—the rec- 
tor’s great crux, the curate’s bugbear, the puzzle and the 
dread of the middle-aged well-to-do parishioners—the young 
men of the labouring classes. They are inaccessible in every 
way: their bodies cannot be got at, let alone their minds. 
In the top of their youth, when death is so distant an idea as 
practically to be out of sight, when the strength is in fullest 
vigour, and equal to furnishing the means for selfish and 
sensual gratification, these om are in the masses left to 
themselves, not for want of will, but seemingly for want of the 
proper machinery to get at them. We say, not for want of will; 
and yet we must admit that of all human beings ¢he individuals 
a disciplined, educated, middle-aged man finds it most difficult 
to love, not with natural, but even with Christian love, are big 
loutish boys; and what good can you really do to the souls 
of people whose bodies, whose ways, whose outer development 
in every particular, are odious and intolerable to you? And 
are not these too near the sentiments of many a respectable 
clergyman towards a turbulent gang of the rough and rude 
youth and early manhood of his parish, slouching, shufiling, or 
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scampering past him, giving him a full view of what they are 
and of the hopelessness of his ever being able to make them 
better? Recent experiments have shown that with this class, 
women—or, we should say, ladies—have an influence which may 
do great things, if they have courage to use it. The roughness 
and the loutishness are not with them quite the same barriers. 
Women have a natural leaning towards strength; as such the 
sense of their own power comes with the sight of it: they feel 
that they know the way to subdue and refine it: a feeling 
almost of sympathy and good understanding is awakened. In 
the class of country-bred young men there is little positive 
scepticism : practical atheists they may be, poor fellows! living 
without God in the world; but they have never deliberately 
renounced any of their creed. What their mothers taught them 
— if they had good mothers—what they learnt by rote at school 
or on Sundays under their teachers, remains with them; dormant, 
buried, forgotten, unfruitful, but never expelled. Into the 
minds of such as these, we believe that a clear-sighted and 
tender-hearted woman can find a way, and make an entrance, 
easier than men. With men, these fellows feel men: they 
are suspicious, awkward, antagonistic; an impulse of resist- 
ance is roused at the first word. (Not, of course, but the 
pastor may, and must overcome this difficulty ; still it is one.) 
But all the while, in true cultivation of the intellect, they are 
children: have hardly advanced a step, may indeed have retro- 
graded in their power to apprehend an abstract idea since the 
time they were sharp little boys of ten, returning intelligent 
answers to the Government inspector. Now it seems as if 
women could quite naturally take up the subject of religion 
from the point where mother or schoolmaster left it, if the faith 
has not been tampered with by the infusion of active unbelief. 
While the superiority of physical strength and manhood are 
taken for granted and submitted to, men are never so ashamed 
of their intellectual deficiencies before women as men. The 
woman comes to them in an attitude of trust, almost of depend- 
ence. It is at once an appeal to their generosity. No doubt 
there is much in early association, much in that mutual depend- 
ence in which nature has placed the sexes, that makes con- 
fidence and sympathy natural between them. Mere rudeness 
and sullenness of exterior, as we have said, is not by any 
means such an impediment to the lady as to the cultivated, 
civilised gentleman, whose duty it is to get at them; neither in 
apprehension nor in fact; for the man is not ashamed to let a 
gentle feminine eye see that there is a soft part somewhere 
under the rough rind, which it is after all a very soothing and 
pleasant sensation to have reached. At the outset we alluded 
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to the difficulties of such a task—perhaps it will always need 
such a confluence of favouring circumstances that it must 
remain one of woman’s exceptional works of mercy. But 
enough has been done to prove that some women have a power 
which ought to be allowed fair scope, and be welcomed with the 
most cordial and hearty encouragement, in the hope that others, 
like gifted, may catch the same generous impulse, and be will- 
ing to labour amongst the neglected class which furnishes so 
many types of that rustic Cymon of old, who 
‘Shunned the church, and used not much to pray,’ 

We were led to these thoughts some time since by the know- 
ledge of a most successful effort of this kind, by a lady in an 
agricultural district, working under the encouragement and 
support of her pastor. Most interesting and affecting details 
have reached us of the happy fruit of her labours, of which we 
dare not indicate further the nature or the locality, lest we 
should seem to intrude on the reserve and privacy of parochial 
work ; for in this spirit the effort is pursued rather than in the 
more ambitious light of a mission. But, for ourselves, we cannot 
but regard in something of this light a new and gentle influence 
brought to play with such constraining efficacy where authority 
and all ordinary means had failed for want of a basis whereon 
to work. If women can win men to kneel and pray, who 
never knelt or prayed since they left their mother’s knee; if 
they can bring them to church who have almost forgotten 
what church is like; if they can win, entreat, persuade them to 
the reception of those sacred ordinances which, up to that time, 
were as much above and beyond their sphere of thought and 
desire as of any heathen whom the sound of the Gospel has 
never reached ; if they can do this in the strength of their purely 
womanly qualities, availing themselves of every advantage of 
position, using every legitimate influence with a clear judgment, 
with a growing zeal, with a never-wearying patience, proof 
against all discouragement, may we not hail them as helpmates 
and fellow-labourers in a great work which has to be done, in 
a revival which must be effected, if we are to hold our place 
among Christian nations, or even maintain our standing among 
nations of the world? 

From the earnest and graphic pen of Miss Marsh, we have, 
however, one published record of a great work of this character. 
Her ‘ English Hearts and English Hands’ contains the history 
of her connexion with and her labours amongst the ‘ navvies’ 
who inhabited her brothers-in-law’s parish of Beckenham during 
the construction of the great earth-works in the gardens of the 
Crystal Palace; and the value of this most hearty and genuine 
book lies in its being from a woman’s hand, and showing how 
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and in what spirit, with what dependence on her especially 
feminine qualifications, such an effort must be made by any 
woman who attempts it. We can hardly expect many conjunc- 
tures of favouring circumstances to occur to offer opportunities 
for experiment on this large scale. But what has been done 
may be done again; and we really think that the class amongst 
whom Miss Marsh wrought such wonders must, to every reader 
of her book, assume from henceforth a more accessible, softer 
aspect than it has ever done before. We have already observed 
in women this power and gift of discerning and reaching the 
human individual character through the official one. We have 
known them appeal trustfully and with success to the universal 
brotherhood of waiters, omnibus drivers, cabmen; and even in 
ballet dancers to recognise the exemplary husband and father 
straight through the rouge, the myrtle wreath, the stage attire ; 
and this is Miss Marsh’s secret. No roughness, sullenness, 
uncouthness of exterior allowed her ever to doubt the human 
heart underneath, or mistrust her own power of reaching and 
influencing it. Not, of course, in her own strength ; it was no 
presumptive confidence, but a sense of power nevertheless, 
without which she could have done nothing, which made her 
wisely keep to her own sling and stone rather than don mas- 
culine armour she had never proved. Trained in a controversial 
school, with whose traditions she is no doubt imbued, she yet 
keeps absolutely clear of controversy and polemics; nor does 
her just belief in the inherent depravity of human nature 
obscure her faith in the abstract love of truth and virtue, which 
our proneness to sin has not obliterated, and on which she 
throws herself with a contidence tempered, unknown to herself, 
by an admirable instinct of tact showing her where she ma 

trust and where it would not be safe to do so. She boldly 
appeals to something good, she really believes in something 
good in every human being; and consequently all people show 
their best to her. After reading her book, we find our opinion of 
human nature raised; she clearly has the art of propitiating 
the most forbidding official character to further her endeavours. 
Heads of police, superintendents of works, managers of rail- 
ways, lodging-house keepers, even publicans, that class in 
antagonism with every school of reform, are friendly to her, and 
further her schemes. Of course we recognise a peculiar tempera- 
ment in all this—a joy in its own workings ; a faculty of seeing 
things at their brightest; but we own also a temperament 
admirably adapted to the work in hand, and blessed to a great 
end. Her first commencement is characteristic of the course by 
which she came to be to so many of these men ‘a mother’ and 
a friend. Itis taking the bull by the horns in a way we do not 
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put forward for general imitation; a wise woman will not make 
such a venture as a first experiment, or without previous know- 
ledge of her own powers. 


‘ Nearly two hundred of these men lodged in the village of Beckenham ; 
so that, in visiting the cottages, we heard of them, but seldom met them, 
as they were generally employed till late in the evening. It was on 
Sunday, the 13th of March, that I first attempted to seek them out, 
About seven in the evening, I went to a cottage where several were 
lodging, and asked for one of the family (whom I had formerly visited in 
his illness), as an easy introduction to the strangers. A tall, strong man, 
in a fustian jacket, opened the door scarcely wide enough to show his face, 
“ Harry ain’t here just now.” 

‘* But 1 suppose I shall see him if I wait, shall I not? I will walk in, 
if you will allow me.” 

*“ Well, you can, if you like; but we’re a lot of rough uns,” 

*« Oh, thank you, I do not mind that; you will be very civil to me, Iam 
sure. Would you get me a chair?” 

‘An intelligent-looking youth darted forward, dusted a chair with the 
tail of another man’s coat, and placed it for me near the table. 

‘I inquired if any of them had been at church ; but not one had thought 
of it. ‘They listened with attentive interest to an account of Mr. Chalmers’ 
morning sermon, on the occasion of the death of a medical man who had 
been residing at Beckenham, with a sketch of his history, Several of 
them expressed strong admiration of Dr. R ’s kindness and generosity 
to the poor, whilst himself working hard, mentally, for his own support ; 
and the young man, whose name was Edward Perry, said, “ I know that 
brain-labour is harder than hand-labour.” 

‘When the narrative was ended, he said, “ Well, ma’am, it’s a beautiful 
oa in a measure it passes by me, because I don’t believe the 

ible.” 

‘I dreaded an argument, yet felt it necessary to reply; so prayed silently 
for wisdom, and then inquired the reason of his unbelief. 

«“ Because I read in the Bible that God is a God of love, and yet that 
He has prepared from all eternity a place of torment for us poor pitiful 
creatures,” 

‘In my Bible,” I replied, “I have never read anything of the sort. I 
read that God is love; and that the Lord Jesus Christ will say at the judg- 
ment day, to those who have believed and obeyed Him, ‘ Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inberit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world.’ But to those who have rejected His salvation, and despised 
His laws, He will say, ‘ Depart, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels” If man chooses to reject God’s offer of mercy 
through a Saviour, and to prepare himself for that place of punishment, 
he has no right to charge God with the result of his own sin and wilful 
madness.” 

*“ Well,” he replied, “I do see that is a different case from what I 
thought before.” ’—English Hearts and English Hands, pp. 3—5. 


This is the only case of scepticism with which she records any 
encounter of wits. The men generally, under their huge 
strength and rough undisciplined manners, hid very simple, 
childish, confiding natures, taking everything upon trust from 
a teacher who gained their affection, never disputing what they 
were told to believe. And no doubt the character of these men 
was above the ordinary standard; they were picked men, and 
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good workers. What they undertook to do, they did super- 
eminently well; therefore they had some good in them—the 
good that showed itself in never once allowing this kind lady, 
who came constantly amongst them, to hear an oath or an im- 
proper word from their lips; in treating her always with chival- 
rous respect and an unlimited trust, in confiding to her their 
thoughts and troubles; in a scrupulous fear of intruding on her 
bounty when they were poor; in a very magnanimous liberality 
towards those remotely dependent on them when they were 
prosperous; and last, in an appreciation of beauty and poetry 
whenever these rare, almost unknown elements of happiness, 
were brought before them. What their pleasures were when 
left to themselves, and how narrow their range, the following 
passage shows :— 


‘On Saturday evening, August 13th, William M came “to speak 
about his difficulties,” he said, “if it was not giving too much trouble.” 

«« My mate and I were working in a pit; and, says he, ‘ I wonder, Bill, 
whether it is true what they say of heaven being so happy—whether, now, 
it can be happier than sitting in the public, over a good jug of ale, with a 
fiddle going? I don’t know a pleasure as comes up to that.’ ” 

* I thought of their homeless lives, and wishing to sympathise as far as I 
could, said, “‘ Well, I dare say you do find a pleasure in it.” 

‘“A pleasure!” he interrupted me, to exclaim, “you can’t think the 
pleasure of it!” with an earnestness that was truly affecting, as the 
thought arose, “ Is this the highest pleasure within the grasp of these noble 
fellows?” 

‘“ But that pleasure must pass away, William, and you must die. 
Would that pleasure help you to ‘die happy,’ and to live in happiness 
beyond death ?” 

*“ No! If you come to that, I’ve seen the two ways of dying. I had 
an uncle. You couldn’t come into his room for horrors when he was 
dying—saw terrible things, And I had a grandfather—he loved his Bible 
—died a’most Zoo full of peace. Couldn’t speak for joy, like.” 

*“ And which way of dying are you bound for, William ?” 

*“ Well” (with a navvy’s usual slow enunciation and pauses in the 
course of giving utterance to any religious sentiment), “ I think—I’d rather 
—set off—to live so as to die like grandfather.” ’—Jdid. pp. 18, 19. 





Now men, seeing where the unprompted taste of the navvy 
leads him, assume that he must be approached with a common 
sense and reason, as unadorned as his own person, manners and 
dialect ; that they are inaccessible to the softer influences of 
poetry. Poetry in its inner recondite form is beyond them: 
and the poetry of action is not in men’s way—it does not come 
naturally to them; and if they attempt it, they are either 
sheepish or unreal ; but the sentiment and prettinesses of com- 
non life belong to women, and these are precisely what the un- 
cultivated mind can receive; grace and refinement of manners, 
soft voices, flowing language, | seas verse, sweet flowers, 
all bestowed with the eloquence of kind eyes, beaming smiles, 
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and an out-speaking heart too full of its object to think of self 
or feel shame. Such gentle force was brought abundantly to 
bear on these rough natures—the lighter artillery of fétes and 
tea parties, prettily bound books, bouquets of flowers, and even 
toys, which on a long voyage to the Crimea were made wonder- 
fully welcome by these rough children. Of her treatment of 
these childish, impulsive natures, the following passage furnishes 
a good example. Paget lent her his cottage for her Bible 
reading. From this the promising disciple, ‘tall George,’ had 
been absent the last week; on inquiry, it appeared he had 
resented some rudeness on Paget’s part; but a few soothing 
words had altered his mind. When she repairs at the appointed 
time to Paget’s house, after a pause— 


‘ Paget said, “I am sorry to say anything to vex you; but I’d best speak 
it out, If tall George comes to-night to the reading, I shall order him 
out,’ 

‘ “ Oh, Paget, why so?” 

* “ Because he said at the works, as I stole a medal off your Christmas- 
tree, that last tea-party you gave us.” 

‘« How very wrong of him! But if I were you, I would not take any 
notice; even if he said that you stole a hundred. No judge or jury, look- 
ing at your honest face, could ever say anything but ‘ Not Guilty!’ ” 

‘Paget listened with a broad, hearty smile, which grew into a short laugh 
of satisfaction ; but Isaac could not so easily pass over the affront offered 
to his friend; so he said— 

* « Tt is very kind of you to have such a good opinion of us ; but it is not 
pleasant to be pointed at all over the works, as him as stole a medal off the 
Ladies’ Christmas-tree.” 

‘ “No,” added Paget, stoutly ; “I'll order George out.” 

‘“ Oh no, Paget! you will not, I am sure. You lend me your room for 
a church! Now, if anybody were to say, Mr. Chalmers was a thief, he 
would not order that man out of church, but would let him stay to learn 
not to bear false witness against his neighbour.” 

*“ Well, I see! That’s very good. ‘lall George may stay.” 

‘ George, however, was invisible, having taken his place in the inner room. 
After the little congregation had dispersed, J el Paget whether he did 
not think a Sunday and a New Year’s Day in one would be a delightful 
day for making up a quarrel; and therefore whether he would forgive 
pos if he should come and tell him he felt sorry for what he had 
said ? 

* « Well, it would be a goodish thing, I think.” 

‘On the strength of this I walked back to George’s lodging, with William 
G——, who was waiting, with my lantern in his hand, to see me safe within 
the Rectory gate before he returned to Deptford. 

** May I not go back with you and George, ma’am?” 

‘“ No, thank you, William. It would make Paget and George think I 
was afraid of a fight coming on, and wanted you to take care of me. 
That would never do. It would be all over with my hope of making 
peace.’ 

‘“That’s true! And God will go with you.” . 

‘ George was at supper with four fellow-lodgers. He came out of the 
house to speak to me—standing up like a church-tower, in his massive 


height and strength. “George, I am sorry about this matter between you 
and Paget.” 
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‘« Well, I dare say yeuare; but Iam not. What business had he to 
say that I drank ten cups of tea, and ate seven bits of cake at your tea- 
meeting?” 

‘« Indeed, that was bad manners, George; and I am surprised to hear 
it of Paget. But if I had been you, I would have answered, if I had eaten 
a dozen slices of cake, and drank twenty cups of tea, she would only have 
been the better pleased.” 

*“ Well! that would have been a good un! I wish I'd thought on’t.” 

*“Sodo I. But if you did not think of a ready answer, you had no right 
to say that Paget stole a medal. He never said that you stole the seven 
bits of cake.” 

*«] didn’t say he stole it. I said, I seed two medals in his hand, and 
never seed him put down neither.” 

‘«“QOh! George, that was almost worse. It was so mean. I could not 
have thought it of you, And then the next person said he had stolen it— 
and so the story went round. How sorry you ought to have felt when you 
heard it.” 

** No, I wasn’t; I was very glad.” 

‘« That was very wrong. But you are growing sorry now? Come 
with me and tell him so.” 

‘No, I can’t—no, never.” 

*“ Then I shall go home sorry.” 

‘After a short pause, and with a strong effort, he rejoined, “ No, no, 
you shan’t do that for my doings. [I’ll go to Paget.” 

‘When we reached the cottage door, I knocked quickly, for George 
looked half-disposed to walk away again. Paget opened it, and I said, 
“George is come to say he is sorry,” and trusted that Paget would at 
once shake hands with him, and so that all would be right between them, 
Paget, however, wished to speak his mind before he gave his hand; and 
then there came such loud speaking of mutual reproaches, that I feared a 
fight would follow, and began bitterly to repent my folly and temerity in 
bringing the combatants together, Fists were raised and shaken so near 
each other’s faces, that I thought best to glide between, and warn the 
disputants to stand farther off as they spoke. The clamour grew louder 
and louder, until a pause for breath gave me opportunity for speech. Then 
I said, “O Paget! O George! this is terrible. On New Year’s night, 
on Sunday night, and under the roof where half an hour ago we were 
worshipping God, to have such angry words said! It will not do. It is 
very sinful. We must have no more. Let us kneel down and pray that 
the God of peace and love would prove Himself here, to be stronger than 
the father of strife and hatred, that is the devil.” 

‘ At first I knelt alone, but soon heard the two men suddenly fall on their 
knees; and when we rose up, the tears were rolling down Paget’s cheeks. 
“]'ll never say another word about it, after that prayer,” he said. “I'll 
forgive him from my heart, out.” 

‘ George, however, stood with his hand on the latch, and said, “ No, no! 
I'll never cross my hand on a man’s as says he’ll put me in the lock-up for 
a word, I never seed the inside of a gaol in my life, and now to be put in 
for a few careless words!” 

«« OQ George! how can you be so silly? Paget has just said he will for- 
give you from his heart, He would never dream, now, of getting you into 
prison. You kvow he would not. You have both been hot, and have spoken 

sinful words ; but both are sorry for them, 1am not going home until I 
have seen your friends, by God’s help,” 
‘ He stood irresolute, but sullen. 
©“ Give me your hand.” 
*« That | will.” 
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*« And now, Paget, give me yours.” 

‘Two huge, rough hands met in mine, and then, independently, shook each 
other as heartily as if the men had been friends from the cradle, and would 
be to the grave. 

*« Thank God! Itis all right now. Good night, Paget; you have behaved 
like a king. God bless you.” As we went back, George confessed that 
“his heart felt more lightsome like,” and there was a choking sound about 
his voice as he said, “God bless you, ma’am,” at parting.’—Jéid. pp. 39—44, 


Miss Marsh’s power amongst these poor fellows became so 
acknowledged among them, that on the news of a fight between 
a bodySof navvies and the police, they entreated her to go and 
stop it ; she regarding the summons as a call, drives to the ground, 
where blood had already been shed and prisoners taken ; inter- 
feres to prevent a rescue, and withholds hundreds of infuriated 
navvies from revenge; receiving the thanks of the head of 
police and the blessings of her own friends as the ‘ peacemaker,’ 
while they declare a ‘lady’s gentle voice do more with us than 
40,000 p'leece.’ It was in the enthusiasm and excitement of 
this scene, that she heard the only word that could be construed 
into disrespect. We quote the scene as an example of 
readiness :— 


‘A half-intoxicated navvy, amidst the general overflow of kindly feeling, 
committed himself by saying, three or four times over, “ She’s my sister!” 

** What do you mean,” cried the indignant bystanders, “ by daring to 
call the lady your sister! Say it again, and we'll teach you! Take care 
you don’t get torn in pieces!” And strong arms were seizing the unfor- 
tunate culprit to bear him outside the ring. Fearing a measure of 
“ Lynch law,” I entreated to be allowed to settle the question for myself, 
and requested that the man should be permitted to come near the carriage 
for this purpose. When he stood by my side, I said to him, “ Every sober, 
honest Englishman is my brother, and I am proud to call him so. But I 
have never had a drunkard for my brother—and I never will.” 

‘ The poor man had sense enough left to be ashamed, and he slunk quietly 
away, amidst a murmur of satisfaction and approval of the verdict from the 
crowd. The next day he made a respectful apology, adding, with genuine 
frankness, “ From this day forward, I'll try to be one of the ‘ sober English- 
men;’ I think I’m an honest one already.” '"—Jdid. pp. 189, 190. 


No wonder that, with such power to influence, she should 
glory in the strength and physical excellences of her friends— 
on one occasion described by the overscer as the finest lot he 
ever saw and the wildest—‘ just like four hundred roaring lions.’ 
We have no space for the details of actual good effected: these 
rough fellows reformed of their drinking habits, taught to read 
and pray and attend church regularly, and led to confirmation, 
and at length receiving the Sacrament with the greatest devo- 
tion and fullest intention of leading a new life. Relapses, of 
course, there are; the history of one of which is very affect- 
ingly told, where a foolish wife objects to her husband’s church- 
going, and exasperates him to throw all new habits aside and 
NO. C.—N.S. KK 
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take to drinking again; but on occasion.of the return of one 
of these cases, we fully agree with her tender comment. 

‘The genuine and deep repentance of that poor young man—brought up, 
as he had been, without a single religious advantage—taught me a lesson ! 
When the balance shall be struck between small sins (so called) with great 
privileges, in the one scale—and crying sins with few responsibilities, in 
the other scale—who shall say that infinite justice may not see deeper guilt 
in the unkind word, the uncharitable suspicion, the selfish act, and other 
manifestations of an un-Christ-like spirit, in which Christians are too often 
tempted to indulge, than in the more glaring departures from the law of 
God of those who have but just begun to hear of a Saviour’s love, and to 
know anything of its constraining power.’ —Zdid. p. 86. 


A vast number of these men went out in the Army Works 
Corps to the Crimea. Miss Marsh was then the depositary 
of their savings, to the amount at one time of 500/. a month, 
for which not one would receive a receipt or any guarantee 
but her own honour. With many she corresponded; and their 
letters, full of grateful religious feeling, are inserted. Enough 
time has passed to prove the genuineness and reality of the 
good effected; and we are sure no one can lay down the 
book without warm feelings towards the main instrument 
through which it was accomplished—her ardent faith and 
abounding charity—nor without better hopes too of his country 
after this picture of the true loyal heart of the rudest of her 
sons, if only the right chord can be struck ; and it is shown how 
willing they are to learn, how tractable and docile under kind 
treatment; what a depth of feeling lies hid under a rude ex- 
terior, what courage and generosity; and that even a navvy 
may be a gentleman in the highest sense of the word, a good 
Christian, and an Englishman to be proud of. 

We are well aware how little we ~— done towards settling 
the question involved in the title of our article; but even failure 
may imply an answer; and perhaps the reason that no one can 
decide what woman may, must, can or cannot do, is that her 
employment depends on circumstances to a degree forbidding 
all generalization. We are very early told what woman is to 
he—a help-mete—a title which implies versatile powers, to be 
employed rather at the suggestion of another than to be inde- 

endently exercised. Whatever man does, woman can help him 
in; and as society progresses, and the nearer it arrives at what 
it ought to be, the more intimate, universal, all-prevailing, will 
be this assistance of the one sex to the other; but, we must be 
allowed to say, always in subordination ; always in obedience to 
the first law; ‘for Adam was first Tait and then Eve.’ 
With this proviso we see no limit to what a woman may do, 
and be in labour or in office; but we think always in a less 
positive, distinct line than with men. Woman’s work will 
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never be marked out for her with any exactitude if she moves 
a step beyond her own hearth-stone. She is gifted with a 
readiness and facility enabling her to fall into new habits and 
new employments more easily than man; but this aptitude for 
change implies that such must be her lot. She who can turn 
her hand to everything seems intended for a versatile existence ; 
she who helps so well is hardly designed to carve out her own 
independent career : and because she is not designed for it, we 
will not believe that in any extensive degree it will ever‘be her 
destiny. 


Since writing these remarks, we have met with a volume of Sermons on the Can- 
ticles (W. &. Painter & Sons, Union Office, 342, Strand) recently preached to a sister- 
hood of the English Church, by their chaplain and confessor, which bear so much 
upon what we have been saying, that we are tempted to cull a few extracts ; showing 
the light in which these institutions are regarded by those most concerned, which 
strikes us as differing considerably from the popular view. These sermons at once 
recognise and copiously provide for the necessity for spiritual stimulants, which the 
absence of all secular interests and relaxations seems to create, on this ground, the 
Song of Songs is chosen as especially the Sisters’ book, and is spoken of as their 
own, in so particular a Sense, as to seem to cut off other Christians from their 
share in it. ‘ Your book’—* your own book '—‘ their most precious treasure.’— 
‘This Book of all others which you are bound most dearly to love.—P 57. 
We are not going to review this volume, but when the writer cites as his model 
S$. Bernard on the Canticles, would it not have been as well to remark that 
8. Bernard, in commenting on this mystcrious book, addressed his Sermons Ad 
Fratres? We gather from these discourses that there is a vow made in this par- 
ticular Sisterhood ; that it is irrevocable; that it is best for the profession to be 
made in youth; that the new life implies an entire change of duties and obligations, 
and absolute renunciation of old ties ; that sisters are taught to consider these old ties 
simply as Egypt and the world; that the new life is one of incessant self-denial 
and hardness, beyond what the Gospe! requires of ‘Common Christians ;’ that 
sisters are measured by a different standard, and that sin in them magnifies its 
proportions ; that the Sister’s life is one of peculiar temptations ; that they are the 
mark of Satan’s most violent assaults ; that their confessor invites their confidence 
in the relation not only of temptations yielded to, but temptations overcome ; 
that they already possess a peculiar sanctity in the eyes of the world ; that for 
the eminence of their work, and greatness of their sacrifice, they are in a distinct 
and peculiar manner belcved of their Lord. A few extracts will show with what 
strength of language these positions are enforced. 

The Vow. ‘And I am His. Ina certain sense, this is true of every one.... 
But, my dear Sisters, there is yet a closer and a dearer sense in which you are 
all able to say so. “I am His because I have resolved to give up myself altogether 
to Him: His, because to His service, and to His alone, I have devoted myself, 
soul and body : His, because for His love I have determined to know nothing of 
earthly love : His, because simply, entirely, for ever, I desire to belong to Him, to 
live with Him, to live for Him, if need be, to die for Him here—and then I 
know that I shall:be His own for ever there.” If you ean cach of you but say 
this in your hearts now—if you, each of you, but say it to me with your lips— 
what higher thing could I ask of you ?’—P. 106. 

Its irrevocable character, written on the reception of two Sisters. ‘And what would 
be that wickedness of her who should profess to give herself up to the King of 
kings for a while, intending at that very moment to forsake Him at last — 
who entered into His especial service for a season, so that she might find oppor- 
tunity, more conveniently, to betray Him ?'—P. 247. 

That the step is best taken in youth. ‘Ycs, dear Sisters, and in this I rejoice, 
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that you have given the best part of your lives to the service of Him who died in 
the very prime and best part of His earthly life for you—that you lave not waited 
till the evil days came on, and the days drew nigh, when thou shalt say, “I have 
no pleasure in them.” ’—P. 241, 

That the new life implies an entire change of duties. ‘ You never can plead 
that, in undertaking a Sister’s life, you were led to undertake it in ignorance, 
allowed to think it anything else than a total change of position, duties, responsi- 
bilities, privileges. Better than myself no one knows how inadequately I have set 
forth to you its difficulties and its dangers; but still, however coldly, however 
unworthily, for thus much I think I may appeal to your own consciences—and 
this most solemn, although most comforting, verse seems to bring the subject 
back upon me. You were never allowed to think that your present life was 
merely a better and more convenient way of doing God the same kind of service 
which you might have done Him in the world; the same thing, only with more 
time, more help, more earnestness. No: so far as you are concerned, old things, 
you know, were to pass away—all things were to become new: you had contracted 
new engagements—you were bound by fresh promises—you were to be judged by 
a higher standard.’—Pp. 255, 256. 

That the old ties are regarded as a snare. ‘Oh, my dear Sisters, if any of you 
here or elsewhere, after endeavouring to walk worthy of such a title, and to havea 
portion in such a life as it implies, to purify yourselves even as He is pure—tu 
separate yourselves from all else, and to Him—if any of you should ever, under 
any pretence, for any reason that Satan or the world could assign, go back again 
into that world—how could you ever bear to remember that which He might have 
been to you.—P. 82. ‘When you first learnt what there was to be given up, 
when you began to discover the greatness of the task, have not your hearts more 
than once sunk within you, and you have almost wished to escape from the 
wilderness, even though it were at the cost of going back into Egypt ?’—P. 210. 

That this new life is beyond measure hard and forbidding in its unrelaxing 
effects. ‘It (the world) must be more a wilderness to you than to others....... 

hen you resolved to know no other love but the highest of all love, to belong to 

Him body and soul, for Him to give up other ties, to Him to sacrifice other 
affection, you know that you were making the world more of a wilderness than it 
need be.’—Pp. 260, 261. 

On the text; ‘Jealousy is cruel as the grave.” Jealousy not of, but for, the 
beloved thing or person..... Cruel, that is, to ourselves.’—Pp. 275, 276. 

‘It shows, dear Sisters, that your greatest consolation ought to be in what the 
world would call sorrow and trial. You will all have enough of it, if it please God 
to spare you in this world.’—P. 66. 

‘ Dear Sisters, you have left this oratory, and mixed, not with the world, but 
only among yourselves ; and, in an hour, where was all that glow and fervour of 
love that you thought you had ?—yes, and that you really did have? Is it unkind 
or harsh to say that, to every one of you, there have been times when the question, 
“ What is thy Beloved more than another beloved ?” would have been nothing but 
bitter irony? Temper, listlessness, disobedience, coldness—and that in a house 
dedicated—and yourselves dedicated—to Him ?’—P. 206. 

Again. ‘Day after day, and one Hour after another Hour, we repeat those 
words.’—P. 227. ‘What a fearful thing is any sin in you.’—P, 288. 

_ ‘And it is well said, the little fowes : for these things, in and by themselves, are 
little. A little piece of self-indulgence which seems scarcely to deserve the name 
of a fault: a little hesitation or difficulty in obeying, which, at first sight, hardly 
seems a sin of cmission : a little carelessness in words, a little coldness in prayer, a 
little idleness, a little hanging-back from the wise man’s rule, Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’—P. 97. 

That the Sister’s life is one of peculiar temptation. ‘As surely as you chose 
your present life, so surely you chose temptation and trial. Satan can tempt you 
in no way that ought to surprise or frighten you. If you are in earnest in your 
profession, how or why should he spare you? They little know what they are 
saying who imagine that a Sister's life is a flying from temptation, instead of 
meeting it.’—P. 167. ‘I have told you over and over again that, if you give 
yourselves up to our Lord’s service, and to invade the dominion of Satan, you must 
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expect that he will do his best to annoy and distress you in every way, not only in 
yourselves, but by others !’—P. 221. 

‘It is no necessary part, as you all know very well, of Confession, to speak of 
temptations that you have resisted: nevertheless, it is well and wisely done, at 
that most holy time, to mention them also. -If then we—God’s priests—see the 
clouds and darkness and storms of the morning, at all events let us also see the 
light. If we are to hear of the temptations that once came, let us also hear of the 
grace that was victorious.’—P, 212. 

The light in which they stand to the world. ‘Probably, could a mere man of 
this world, a good man so far as its standard of goodness goes, look into your 
hearts, as I can look into them, he might think that they were altogether God's. 
Of little temptations, little failings, little self-indulgences, little falls, he would 
make no account.’—P. 97. 

That they are in a peculiar and distinct sense beloved of their Lord. ‘ We have 
seen before why He addresses the Bride by two such different, and yet both such 
dear, appellations. A Sister, by virtue of that Incarnation which made Him bone 
of our bone, and flesh of our flesh: a Bride, by reason of that betrothal which 
took place on the cross, in the wound opened by the spear. A Sister, again, 
because He has known, and watched over, and loved her from her earliest infancy : 
a Bride, because the force of human love can go no further in its names of 
tenderness. Therefore, it continues, “A spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” And, 
here is the same idea carried out still more strongly and beautifully than in the 
enclosed garden. He would say that those hearts of yours were fountains and 
sources of many a power, many an affeciion, many a fancy, many a recollection, 
not now to be wasted on other persons or other things; but to be hallowed, wholly 
and for ever, to Himself. They are worth too much to be thrown away on any- 
thing less than Himself.'—Pp. 157, 158. 

‘He speaks to all; but He speaks more especially, my dear Sisters, to you. 
—P. 189. ‘The closest followers of the Crucified, the Brides of Christ.’—P. 288. 

*“ She supposing Him to have been the gardener.” And why should she not 
have supposed Him to be so? It is one of His dearest titles—for you at least, 
dear Sisters, if you take it aright. ‘ A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse, a 
spring shut up, a fountain sealed.”’—P. 284, 

‘ He has found it (a temple) in every faithful soul. He asks for it from you, my 
Sisters: He asks it from you in a deeper and dearer sense,'—P. 195, 
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To that outer world which recognises physical force as power, 
and material size as greatness, the news of ‘ serious dissensions 
in the Church of Scotland,’ (or, as they would call it, the Scottish 
Episcopal Communion,) will be a matter of the very slightest 
moment. It is the old story, they will say, a storm in a tea- 
cup, fluctus in simpulo ; its results can be of no great importance. 
Neither legal status, nor valuable patronage, nor social prece- 
dence, would be disturbed if such a communion were thrown 
into a state of disruption, and ceased to enjoy any cognizable 
existence. 

If it were our object to appeal to any who may regard the 
matter from such a point of view, we might advert to the in- 
tellect, the worth, the social influence of the members of that 
communion, for many generations past. We might remind 
Scotchmen how much of that fame for literature and science 
which they justly enjoy throughout Europe, is due to the labours 
of Churchmen ; how their greatest metaphysician, the late Sir 
William Hamilton, declared that Presbyterianism had produced 
no theologian worthy of the name; and that the only Scottish 
divines of note had been Episcopalians. ; 

But it is not for such countenance that we seek. We turn 

to those who can sympathise with a disestablished communion, | 
small indeed in numbers, and bearing about her—as what Church 
does not ?— her own peculiar difficulties, but rich also in many 
precious gifts, and free from various forms of evil and tempta- 
tion which beset a legalized and wealthily endowed community. 
If once in the history of her native land she was mixed up 
with a political cause, and was subjected to persecutions which 
must ever be remembered with shame and regret, to her, in 
turn, did the cup of suffering pass, and to her, more justly 
than to her rival, may be applied the image of the burning 
bush, with the motto, Nec tamen consumebatur. 

The immediate subject of discussion is the solemn mystery of 
the Holy Eucharist, with more especial reference to the doctrine 
of the Christian Sacrifice, and the degree of homage which is 
due to the Presence which is there therein vouchsafed. 

Our readers may indeed render a service far greater than that 
of merely reading a pzper which, though written with every 
wish to be fair and temperate, is of course obnoxious to error 
from defective infor:nation or unconscious prejudice; they may 
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offer up at least one sincere and heartfelt prayer, that the Great 
Head of the Church would graciously overrule all discussions to 
His glory and the furtherance of divine truth. And as, amidst 
all our differences, none will question but that the occasion of 
celebrating the Holy Communion is that wherein we may most 
fitly plead those merits whereby alone we hope to be saved, so 
assuredly there is an especial fitness in selecting that time for 
prayer upon the subject of Sacramental doctrine. Nor is it of 
Great Britain and her colonies alone that we are thinking, while 
we write these words. It may be that these pages will meet the 
eye of some of our brethren of the sister Church in the United 
States. By the memory of that consecration in November, 
1784, whereby the despised and oppressed Church of Scotland 
effected what the English Church, with all her wealth and influ- 
ence, was then unable to perform; by that union of a link which 
war had severed, thus cemented in a holier, truer, more enduring 
way, we ask at this juncture, of our American fellow-Churchmen, 
their special prayers for God’s blessing upon the Church which 
first conferred upon them the privilege of a native Episcopate. 


Next, however, to the employment of those petitions to the 
Throne of Grace which never remain unanswered, though not 
always answered as we, in our ignorance, might desire, it is well 
to obtain some idea of the points around which the controversy 
ranges. A few pages only of our present number can be devoted 
to the attempt to perform this task; a task which is in no 
wise agreeable, and is only undertaken under a solemn sense 
of duty. 

Some ten years have elapsed since the Clergy of the Diocese 
of Brechin elected Dr. Forbes to be their Bishop. During that 
time he has combined the functions peculiar to the Episcopate 
with the arduous toils of a parish priest, in the large and im- 
portant city of Dundee. A new and beautiful church, the finest 
modern one in Scotland, has been erected by his zeal; three 
missions among the poor are kept up by himself and his curates; 
his efforts to promote personal piety are acknowledged even w 
Presbyterians, and we have heard of members of his own floc 
regretting even an advancement in their particular profession, 
when it involved departure from Dundee, and the consequent 
loss of such a pastor. Amidst parochial duties, Bishop Forbes 
has found time for the composition of various works ; of which 
three deserve especial mention. His admirable little book upon 
the Te Deum has been recommended, in our hearing, by an 
English rector of remarkable soberness, to a brother incumbent 
secking for a mine whence the ore for a course of sermons 
might be extracted. The treatise on the Nicene Creed fills up 
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a gap in Anglican theology, and is alike excellent in itself and 
most useful as an introduction to the study of S. Athanasius, 
and other great patristic writers on dogmatic theology, as 
S. Augustine, or S. John of Damascus. And, thirdly, when the 
peculiar doctrines of Mr. Aitken and his followers seemed to be 
gaining ground, the Bishop of Brechin, in an admirable series of 
discourses upon Conversion, indicated, with remarkable acuteness 
and candour, the precise points in such teaching with which 
sound Churchmen might justly sympathise; while he exhibited, 
at the same time, the dangers of the theory, when not subordi- 
nated to the teaching of the Church upon other topics of no 
less importance. 

We notice these facts, not to flatter the Bishop of Brechin, 
nor to diminish the merits of the distinguished prelates who 
administer the other Scottish dioceses; but simply to show that 
there is no bishop who has laboured more earnestly for his own 
flock and the Church at large, than Bishop Forbes; nor one 
against whom the charge of mere love of speculation, for specu- 
lation’s sake, could with less justice be adduced. That the 
Church is in some degree compelled to provide a philosophy of 
her own, wherewith to meet the false philosophy of worldlings 
and heretics, is of course obvious to the merest tyro in theo- 
logy. Even the pen of inspiration is guided in this direction. 
The Book of Job treats of speculative questions which have 
been discussed in all ages, by Theognis and by Seneca, by 
/Eschylus and Shakspeare ; the divinest Gospel is admitted to 
have been intended, by the revelations of its sublime and hallowing 
meditations, as the heaven-sent antidote to the deadly dreamings 
of Gnostics and Cerinthians. The pages of Origen against 
Celsus, of S. Anselm against Roscelin, of S. Bernard against 
Abelard—what are these but so many exhibitions of the same 
spectacle, all in their day most necessary, though not, like Holy 
Scripture, under infallible protection? And, assuredly, our own 
age 1s not the one which can dispense with such safeguards. If, 
in the century of Goethe and of Niebuhr, of Strauss and Francis 
Newman, of Mormonism and Spirit-rapping, the rulers of the 
Church have no philosophy, they will be leaving numbers of 
thoughtful and inquiring men, for whom Christ died, to the 
tender mercies of a philosophy falsely so called. 

Now, when a prelate, who has thus laboured, delivers for 
the first time a charge to his assembled clergy, after having 
passed ten years among them without availing himself of this 
privilege, he has surely a right to expect a just and equitable 
construction of his language. Its readers, no less than its 
hearers, are bound to give the fullest credit to the words, ‘ you 
‘ will believe me, that it is only a constraining duty, and a pro- 
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‘ found conviction of the necessity of the case, which induce me 
* to address you at this time.’ 

The points on which the controversy turns have been dis- 
cussed to a great extent in the last number of the Christian 
Remembrancer, in our reviews of the recent publications of 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Keble. The arguments there advanced 
we are not about to repeat, nor indeed do we approach the 
subject from the same point of view. The question here is not 
whether we are prepared to endorse every doctrinal statement 
in Bishop Forbes’ Charge; but whether those statements so exceed 
the just liberty permitted in the English and Scotch communions 
as to deserve ecclesiastical pains and penalties. 

Here, however, we shall at once be met by an argumentum 
ad hominem. ‘ You,’ it will be urged, ‘ of all people, to talk of 
‘ licence and toleration, you who were the first to require that 
‘ strict justice should be meted out to the teaching of Mr. Gor- 
‘ham!’ Now, it ought to be borne in mind, that, as a plain 
matter of fact, no bishop, or priest, or deacon has suffered any 
legal or spiritual penalties on account of his teaching concern- 
ing the sacrament of holy baptism. That the attempt failed 
at law will not be forgotten by lawyers, nor by the people of 
Great Britain, when it is proposed to deal out to one party in 
the Church a degree of rigorism not imposed upon the other. 
Nor are the cases strictly parallel. The very peculiar view of 
Mr. Gorham may surely be reduced to this narrow issue: Is, or 
is not, holy baptism a means of grace? This question he 
answered in the negative. But the present discussions con- 
cerning the holy Eucharist cannot be thus narrowed to a point ; 
as might be shown by a comparison of the recent publications 
of Bishop Wordsworth, the three Scotch bishops, Mr. Freeman, 
and Dean Ramsay. None of these perfectly agree together, 
though all would admit the holy Eucharist to be a means of 
grace; and this shows how reasonable it is for us to claim a 
certain latitude. It must be observed, that the Bishop of 
Brechin entirely allows to others what he asks for himself. 
Neither in his Siaes nor any of his letters concerning it, is 
there one line which can be tortured into a wish to render penal 
even such sentiments as those of Dean Ramsay. 

As the Bishop of Brechin’s Charge had excited considerable 
attention and opposition, it was understood that the Episcopal 
Synod would consider it at their annual meeting in September. 
The bishops were unable to agree upon a common declaration 
(surely, in itself, a great proof of the need of mutual toleration),* 





1 A rumour has reached us that the Bishop of Edinburgh (whose eandour and 
fairness is universally acknowledged among all who know him) refrained, in the 
absence of the Bishop of Moray, from exercising the casting vote which legally 
appertained to him as Primus, the number on either side being equal. 
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but three of them put forth the following very remarkable 
document :— 


‘Whereas, the minds of many devout Christians have been injuriously 
affected by recent statements on the subject of the SACRAMENT OF THE 
Lorp’s Supper, wherein the doctrine propounded respecting the Oblation 
of the Bread and Wine, and also respecting the reverence due to the 
consecrated Elements, and asserted to be the doctrine of the Church of 
England, and also of the Scottish Episcopal Church, appears opposed to 
the teaching of both Churches. 

‘We, the undersigned Bishops of the said Scottish Episcopal Church, 
do hereby declare as follows. 

‘1. We hold and teach that the Body and Blood of Christ are not so pre- 
sent in the consecrated Elements of Bread and Wine as to be therein 
the proper object of such supreme Adoration as is due to God alone. 

‘2. We consider such Adoration to be repudiated by the Declaration at 
the end of the English Communion Office ; and we hold ¢he reasons 
why kneeling at the reception of the consecrated Bread and Wine 
was enjoined, to be the reasons there assigned for the injunction, 
and no other. 

‘3. Whereas, attempts have been made to show that there is no sub- 
stantial difference between the Sacrifice of the Cross, and the 
Sacrifice of the Altar, and that the ancient Doctors maintain this 
view—We believe that thus a variance has been erroneously im- 
plied between the doctrine of the ancient Doctors, and the doctrine 
of the Church to which we belong. For the Eucharistic Sacrifice, 
if substantially the same with the Sacrifice of the Cross, would be 
“an offering of Christ for the quick and dead to have remission of 
pain or guilt ;” and such view of the Eucharist is expressly con- 
demned “ the 3lst Article of Religion. 

‘4, We cannot understand the doctrine thus erroneously ascribed to the 
ancient Fathers in any other sense than as affirming that the 
Eucharist is either a continuation or a repetition of the Sacrifice 
which was once for all offered upon the Cross. Both of these views 
we hold to be in direct opposition to the argument of 8. Paul in the 
10th Chapter of his Epistle to the Hebrews ;—to the Prayer of 
Consecration in the Scotch Communion Office, which describes the 
Eucharist as “a perpetual memorial of that His precious Death and 
Sacrifice ;"—and to the Prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church in the same Office, which describes the Eucharist as “the 
Commemoration of the most precious Death and Passion of our 
Saviour Christ.” 

‘5. While we deny the propositions above alluded to, we steadfastly 
hold and teach with the Catechism “That the Body and Blood of 
Christ are verily and indeed taken and received by the faithful in 
the Lord’s Supper ;’ and with the first part of the Homily on the 
Sacrament, “ That in the Supper of the Lord there is no vain cere- 
mony, no bare sign, no untrue figure of a thing absent, but, as the 
Scripture saith, the table of the Lord, the Bread and Cup of the 
Lord, the memory of Christ, yea, the Communion of the Body and 
Blood of the Lord, in a marvellous incorporation, which by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost, the very bond of our conjunction with 
Christ, is through Faith wrought in the souls of the fuit//ul, whereby 
not only their souls live to eternal life, but they surely trust to win 
for their bodies a joyful resurrection to immortality.” 

*C. H. TERROT, Bishop of Edinburgh. 
‘ALEX®, EWING, Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. 
‘W. J. TROWER, Beshop of Glasgow and Galloway. 
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The first point that strikes us in this paper is, its exceedingly 
dogmatic character. It is not like a homily, which may have 
been written currente calamo, and might be understood to 
contain some rhetorical expressions; but it is a list of pro- 
positions as trenchant as were ever issued by any provincial, 
or, perhaps, even Cicumenical Council. Nor are its dicta 
the less dogmatic, because they are in great part negative. 
There may be a dogmatism of negation, no less than of asser- 
tion ; as all philosophers and theologians would admit. Kant, 
in his ‘ Logic,’ states, very explicitly, the value of negative 
notions, provided they are correct, and employed in their 
proper place. One of the most rising metaphysicians of the 
day, Mr. Mansel, justly (as it seems to us) rebukes Bishop 
Berkeley for the employment of this negative dogmatism in 
a case where he had no right to use it, namely, the denial of 
the existence of matter. Again, the watchwords of the Arians 
(ayévyntos, &c.) required a denial at the hands of the Church ; 
and the invention of counter-terms (duoovc1s, &c.); which 
S. Athanasius himself says, might not otherwise have been 
needed. In a word, dogmatic negations may be right or wrong, 
true or false, wisely or unwisely put forth, but dogmatic they 
remain, despite their negativeness, no less than the affirmations 
which they contradict. 

Let us consider the principles asserted or implied in the above 
manifesto. 

1. It implies throughout a great deference to the ancient 
doctors of the Church. What is impugned is impugned, not as 
their doctrine, but as a doctrine erroneously ascribed to them. 

2. It implies that there is a presence of the body and blood 
of Christ our Lord, which, however mysterious and supra-local, 
is yet truly objective, and properly described as ‘in the conse- 
crated elements of bread and wine.’ This is, we need scarcely 
say, a great advance upon the teaching even of Hooker, who is 
herein sadly below his usual self. 

3. It implies that the body and blood of Christ in the holy 
Eucharist demand some kind of homage, though not ‘ such 
supreme adoration as is due to God alone.’ 

4. It recognises the correctness of the terms ‘ Sacrifice of 
the Altar,’ ‘ Eucharistic Sacrifice,’ as applied to this Holy 
Sacrament. 

About fifteen years ago, a sermon, containing far less dog- 
matism than the above statements, was condemned by six doc- 
tors of the University of Oxford, for going beyond the teaching 
of the English Church. What would those doctors, in 1843, 
have said to the above propositions? A simple consideration of 
this circumstance will show how much the standard of theology 
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has risen. It is, as a Scotch nobleman, Lord Lindsay, would 
call it, ‘ Progression by Antagonism.’ 

If dates did not prove the contrary, we might have almost 
imagined that these propositions were aimed at a recent sermon 
by Dean Ramsay, of Edinburgh, as well as at the Bishop of 
Brechin. The three bishops refer with deference to the ancient 
Fathers. Dean Ramsay thinks that all ‘ systems of doctrine 
must be unsatisfactory which depend upon ancient sources.’ 
The three bishops imply a presence in the elements; the Dean 
teaches that it must be a spiritual presence in the heart of the 
faithful communicant. 

The great majority, however, of the clergy of the diocese of 
Edinburgh, with Dean Ramsay at their head, thanked the three 
bishops, and signified their full concurrence with their state- 
ments of doctrine. A meeting of the laity followed, and an 
address was immediately signed by at least one hundred and four 
names, including those of four Earls, and some other persons of 
more or less distinction, social or professional. This address, 
while it might be fairly construed to admit all that the three 
bishops assert in reference to the Real Presence and Eucha- 
ristic Sacrifice, yet made no distinct mention of any acceptance 
of such positive teaching, but expressed satisfaction at the pro- 
test, and dwelt upon ‘ the Protestant Faith which we profess,’ 
‘ the fidelity of Protestant teaching.’ 

An extract from the Scottish Ecclesiastical Journal, of February 
18th last, will show what followed— 


‘Letter by the Bishop of Brechin to the Earl of Wemyss and March. 


‘The following letter has been addressed by the Bishop of Brechin to 
the Earl of Wemyss and March, as representing the laymen who have 
signed a memorial to the Bishops of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 
The Earl of Morton, whose name appears first in the list of memorialists, 
is so seriously ill that it would have been ill-timed to address the letter to 
him, and hence its present destination :— 

*“ Dundee, February 6, 1858. 

‘“My Lorp,—I was informed yesterday by a gentleman to whom it had 
been sent for signature, that an address to three of the Scottish Bishops 
was being circulated, to which your Lordship, amongst others, had 
thought fit to append your name. I requested to have it shown me, but 
this was refused—a circumstance I cannot quite reconcile with that can- 
dour and openness which should distinguish any religious movement 
whatsoever. 

‘“T, however, learnt so much, that the purport of the address was to 
thank the three Bishops who have lately put forth a certain statement of 
their individual belief on the subject of the Holy Eucharist, and to con- 
demn me by name for certain doctrines which I have enunciated in a 
anes Charge which I lately delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of 

rechin. 

‘“ While every symptom of interest in the affairs of the suffering Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland, on the part of the laity, cannot fail to be gratify- 
ing to me, I must respectfully take leave to doubt whether such persons 
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as I understand have signed this document, however considerable from 
their position, are likely, from their mental training or habits of thought, 
to be able to give any opinion entitled to weight upon such abstruse subjects 
as are “anaes ¢ in the charge, and I think I have reason to complain of the 
manner in which this has been done, when there lies an actual remedy in 
the Code of Canons which regulate the conduct of the Governors of the 
Church of which the memorialists are members. 

‘ “By Canon XXXVI. provision is made for the trial of any Bishop, 
Priest, or Deacon, and ‘any three or more respectable persons, lay or 
clerical, members of the Scottish Episcopal Church,’ may take the initia- 
tive in proceedings against them. 

‘“T have not seen the form of your memorial, so I know not whether 
that document fulfils the requirements of the canon. If so, there is no 
occasion for the agitation which has been made, since the delation of three 
communicants is sufficient. 

*“ You may be sure that I court the fullest and completest investiga- 
tion of my doctrine before the proper tribunals. I have no wish to 
decline from the consequences of any act of mine, nor to shrink from the 
ordeal of a fair trial. If my doctrine is not the doctrine of the Church of 
Christ from the beginning, if it exceed the wise latitude which the 
Anglican Church has ever allowed her children, I am quite prepared to 
take the consequences. I have the deepest conviction that what I have 
taught is the Truth of God, and therefore I feel sure that eventually that 
Truth will vindicate and assert its supremacy, even though at the cost of 
ro personal comfort, and I confidently leave my cause in His hands, to 
whom for all my opinions I am responsible. 

*“Commending you to the keeping of the Almighty, I remain, my 
Lord, your faithful Servant in Christ, 

*« A. P. Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. 
‘“To the Right Hon. the Earl of Wemyss and March.”’ 


There is, we believe, no doubt but that this letter took the 
memorialists by surprise. What, indeed, they did expect, it is 
not easy to understand; but, it would appear, something very 
different from this firm and dignified epistle. 

About this time there appeared also a paper of reasons for 
not signing the lay document; a sermon by the Bishop of 
Aberdeen, protesting against the unfair amount of popular 
excitement and pre-judgment raised against ‘ one of the most 
hard-working bishops’ of the Church in Scotland; and a very 
thoughtful and excellent letter by Sir Archibald Edmonstone, 
which we would gladly transfer in toto to our own pages, if we 
could find room for it. 

The Clergy of the Diocese of Brechin have, all but unani- 
mously, expressed their confidence in their Bishop, and their 
conviction that his teaching, when rightly understood, would be 
found unimpeachable. ‘The majority of those in the Diocese of 
Glasgow have signed a paper not wholly unlike that of their 
brethren of Edinburgh, but very much more temperately worded. 
The Bishop of St. Andrews, Dr. Wordsworth, has likewise 
issued a letter, not very clear in its statements, but decidedly 
intended to allay irritation. 

There is, however, one allusion, both in the letter of the Bishop 
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of Glasgow and in his reply to his Clergy, and in that of Bishop 
Wordsworth, which demands some notice. Both refer to the 
danger of conversion to Rome, in terms which seem to intimate 
that, if not the sole danger, it is at any rate the worst and most 
pressing evil of our times. Both seem to intimate that a certain 
school of teaching is the sole cause of secessions, and the repres- 
sion of such teaching a panacea for the evil. 

Such a view of matters we cannot conscientiously accept. 
We think that Rationalism, not Romaniam, is the great danger 
of our time: and we cannot regard what is ordinarily termed 
Tractarianism, as the sole cause of secessions, nor its repression 
as the sole remedy. It is true that the number of those who 
become Roman Catholics can be set forth in such a manner as 
to look very startling ; and this for the very reason that they 
announce their change of creed by a positive act. But put 
against this the number who have become Mormonites, and then 
try to judge of the number of Rationalists, as evidenced, alas ! 
by the tone of an able and increasing portion of our periodical 
press. Consider the tone of public feeling which the success of 
such publications, as a pecuniary speculation, proves, and ask 
residents at the Universities, or habitués of any of the leading 
clubs in London, what proportion of members, who think at all 
on such matters, may be set down as Romanizers, and what 
proportion as Rationalizers. 

Another generation may be able to philosophise with less pre- 
judice than we can, on the causes which in England, France, 
and Germany, have made the nineteenth century one of Rome- 
ward tendencies. Yet sure we are that the writings emanating 
from the authors of the Oxford movement of 1833, will not stand 
alone amidst those causes. ‘The reaction of thought and feeling 
after the French Revolution will have to be considered; as also 
the influence of the schools of F. Schlegel in Germany, of Bonald 
and De Maistre in France, both long anterior to the issue of the 
Oxford Tracts. The reaction, too, from ultra-Protestantism, will 
then bear its due share. It will le shown how many children of 
so-called Evangelical parents rushed (according to the fashion of 
human nature from the days of Aristotle, and long before) into 
the opposite extreme; how the intellectualist leader towards 
Rome, Dr. Newman, confessed that when ordained in the Eng- 
lish Church, he did not even believe in baptismal grace, and was 
partly brought to a better mind by the treatise of Dr. Sumner, 
the present Archbishop of Canterbury. Nor will there be for- 
gotten the reaction necessarily arising from those histories of 
Fox and Burnet, men who (in the language of Sir Francis Pal- 
grave) ‘ have tainted the nobility of our national mind ;’ who, 
‘instead of vindicating the Reformation by the advocacy of 
‘reverence for holy things, obedience, love, charity, sought to 
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‘establish righteousness through vengeance, and in all ways 
‘rendering evil for evil.”* Nor will the effects of latitudi- 
narianism be overlooked. It will be remembered that the London 
University was established as the avowed embodiment of the lati- 
tudinarian principle, and that one of its ablest professors became 
a Roman Catholic, and died in that communion. It will be seen 
how that acute Presbyterian traveller, Mr. Laing, remarked that 
where, in a German town, Strauss made a convert on one side 
of the street, the Roman priest made one on the other. It will 
be noticed that Professor Rogers, who is equally vehement 
against Tractarianism and Rationalism, declared that if England 
ever did nationally take refuge in Rome, it could only be as a 
consequence of the recoil from such teaching as that of Mr. 
Francis Newman. It will be pointed qut how the Lutherans, 
in their noble efforts against infidelity, did not shrink from the 
employment of machinery in many respects resembling that of 
Rome, and welcomed with joy the anti-rationalistic work of a 
Roman-Catholic divine.’ And, lastly, it will be asked, how many 
left the Anglican fold under the influence of an idea that they 
would not be allowed to hold views which were upheld by Queen 
Elizabeth and her lay and clerical advisers, and maintained 
by some of the ablest divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, as the-teaching of the primitive Church ? 

These sentiments are not peculiar to ourselves ; striking testi- 
monies to the greater subtleness and danger of infidelity, as 
compared with Romanism, have been borne by the late and by 
the present Bishop of London, as by numbers more. But, on a 
Scotch question, we gladly cite the words of a member of that 
communion, Sir Archibald Edmonstone :— 


‘To attempt to confine minds to one narrow track on a matter at least 
so mysterious and inexplicable, could scarcely be wise were it practicable. 
The Bishop of Brechin appeals firmly and distinctly to the voice of an- 
tiquity, and in this he is supported by Mr. Keble. How eminently 
hazardous it would be to attempt to fix any teaching on the Church which 
cannot stand that test. I am quite prepared to admit that there are those 
among us whose minds are of that peculiar character, that while they do 
not see their way as to leaving the Church, yet are so much under the in- 
fluence of Rome that (it may be almost imperceptibly to themselves) they 
endeavour to introduce both tenets and practices at variance with such as 
our Church sanctions. It is certainly incumbent upon our spiritual rulers 
to watch carefully against any tendency to break down the barriers with 
which our Reformers have wisely and necessarily guarded her. But 
biasses in other directions must be carefully watched also. Rome may be 
the most obtrusive and violent, but she is not the only, perhaps not the 
most dangerous enemy we have to fear. Popular feeling is strongly 
enlisted in our warfare with Popery, which we should find difficult to evoke 
1 History of Normandy and England, vol. i. Preface. 

2 Dr. Dullinger’s recent publication, Heidenthum und Judenthum. 
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in our conflict with any other opponent. In the condemnation, too, of 
medieval corruption, we must be quite sure what we condemn. Our 
Church is by circumstance Protestant. By position she is Reformed ; but 
her essence, her strength, her vitality, consist in being Catholic. Show 
that she condemns what was approved by the ancient Church, or vice versd, 
and you do more to injure her than her worst enemies have ever been 
able to effect. 

‘I confess, then, I view with the strongest misgiving the idea of bringing 
the Bishop of Brechin’s Charge judicially before the Synod. I can see no 
good that it can effect, and I apprehend very serious evil. I know not 
how it may be received among our Clergy here, but in England it will 
assuredly be looked upon as a great _— movement—our Bishops will be 
held up as the great Protestant champions, latent animosities will be 
aroused, it may be fresh Clevedon commissions instituted ; in short, a 
flame of controversy will be lighted up, which I do not stand alone in 
thinking may have the effect of hastening on, if not actually producing, 
the catastrophe which not a few, even of sober-minded men, believe im- 
pending, but which no one but the enemy can anticipate without dismay 
—namely, a break-up and division within the Church herself,’ 


We have spoken of the moderation of Bishop Wordsworth’s 
tone, and his evident desire not to prejudge the case of his 
brother prelate. Sure we are that one who A known what it 
is to have his teaching on the solemn subject of repentance 
charged with a Rome-ward leaning, and has appealed both to 
English divines and patristic sources for defence, cannot intend 
to hint that the mere cry of Romanism is sufficient condemna- 
tion; nor is he likely to forget the dictum of Bishop Butler, 
that ‘truth or right is somewhat real in itself, and so not to be 
‘ judged of by its liableness to abuse, or by its supposed dis- 
‘tance from, or nearness to, error.’ 

It is with regret that we find ourselves unable to speak in the 
same manner of the conduct of Bishop Trower. His many 
claims to respect are well known in England, where his useful 
and cihatiell ciammataihin upon the Epistles and Gospels are 
household works. His fearlessness has been shown by his con- 
troversy with the Duke of Argyll, some ten years since ; reports 
of his munificence in his Scottish diocese have come southward 
of the Tweed, and even among those who cannot sympathise with 
his general line of thought and action during the last few years, 
there is, we believe, but one opinion respecting the fascination 
exercised by his personal intercourse. Nevertheless, if the 
rumours which reach us may be trusted, the position taken up 
by him in this affair almost resembles that of an episcopus epis- 
coporum. He is commonly regarded as the author of that 
Declaration of the three bishops which places those who have 
signed it in the position of judges who record sentence before 
the commencement of a trial, and which can only (let us hope) 
have been intended as an expression of their private opinions, 
not as a strict definition of the limits within which the teaching 
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of every ecclesiastic of the Scottish Church must be limited. 
For if the Declaration be taken, not merely as an exposition 
of what the three prelates hold for truth, but likewise of what 
they intend to force upon others, it would render their position 
as Judges, either of the Bishop of Brechin, or of any rn 
ter, one, to say the least, of extreme delicacy; inasmuch as the 
document, though not avowedly directed against the Charge of 
the Bishop of Brechin, is certainly levelled at the school of 
thought of which he is a distinguished reprezentative. 

But, after all, it must be remembered that bishop after bishop 
in England has refused to prosecute such teaching, even when 
stated in the somewhat defiant style of the Archdeacon of 
Taunton, instead of the temperate language of Bishop Forbes. 
The late Bishop of Bath and Wells refused; so did the present 
occupant of that see; the Bishop of 8. David’s has expressed 
his sympathy with such a course; even the Primate would fain 
have retraced his steps had not legal pressure compelled an 
advance. If Bishop Trower can obtain a judicial condemnation 
of his brother prelate, he may certainly proclaim that he has 
succeeded in obtaining a victory which cannot be won in Eng- 
land, that he has succeeded in rendering the Scottish com- 
munion one which allows less liberty of thought and speech than 
her sister in England. 

But to return to the general question. 

The residuum of difference between the declaration of the 
three bishops (accepted by the Protestant laity and about forty 
Presbyters), and the real or alleged teaching of the Bishop of 
Brechin, turns entirely upon— 

1. The nature of the reverence to be paid to the real presence 
of the body and blood of Christ, admitted to be contained in 
and under the consecrated elements ; in a word, whether, in the 
language of the schools, to such presence is to be paid dovAe/a 
(such reverence as might be paid to any holy created being), or 
Aatpela, the supreme adoration due to God alone.' 

2. Whether the sacrifice of the altar is substantially the same 
as the sacrifice of the cross, by the presence in the Sacrament, 
of the body and blood of Christ once offered upon the cross of 
Calvary, and now still offered, though in a different manner, 
and under different conditions. 

_ Now it must for the present suffice us to show that in narrow- 
ing the latitude of opinion on these great mysteries, by any 
Synodal dogmatic declaration, or Judicial rf tn: of the 
Bishop of Brechin, the Scottish Church would so straiten her 

1 The authors of the Declaration apparently contemplating a Keal Presence of 


the Humanity of our Blessed Lord, apart from his Divinity (if such were 
possible). 
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limits, as to exclude the doctrine taught by many of the greatest 
and most illustrious of our Anglican divines ; and we select only 
a very few among many passages to the same effect, for which 
we are mainly indebted to Archdeacon Denison’s defence :— 


1, Bishop Ridley. ‘We adore and worship Christ in the Eucharist. 
[Disputation at Oxford, And if you mean the external Sacrament, I say, 
1555. that also is to be worshipped as a Sacrament.’ ! 

Poynet ... Also, Eusebius Emissenus, ‘When thou as- 

[Diallacticon] cendest the reverend altar to be filled with spirit- 

uotes and accepts ual food, behold, honour, and wonder at the holy 
these passages from Body of thy God.’ 

the Fathers. ... 8. Chrysostom.... ‘For, as in palaces, not 


the walls nor the golden roof, but the royal body 
seated on the throne is the most excellent of all. 
So also is the Royal Body in heaven now proposed 
to your view on earth.’ 


Donne. ‘This Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 
[Sermon 68. Saviour, Luther calls safely Venerabile et adora- 
fol. 693.} bile, for, certainly, whatsoever that is which we 


see, that which we receive is to be adored, for we 
receive Christ,’ 

Andrewes. ..++» ‘ We believe a true Presence no less than 
[Answer to you. The king [James I.] acknowledges that 
Bellarmine,c.I.p.11.] Christ is truly present and truly to be adored in 
the Sacrament, that is the res Sacramenti and not 
the Sacramentum, the earthly part, as Irenzeus calls 
it, the visible as Augustine...... We also with 
Ambrose adore the flesh of Christ in the myste- 
ries, and not i/, but Him who is worshipped on 
the Altar...... Nor do we eat the flesh without 
first adoring with Augustine, and yet we do not 

adore the Sacrament.’ 
Taylor. ‘Place thyself upon thy knees and..... think 
[Worthy Communicant.] not much in the lowest manner to worship the 
King of Men and Angels, the Lord of heaven and 
earth, Him whom all the Angels of God worship. 


anne Whom all the world shall adore and before 
Whom they shall tremble at the Day of Judg- 

ment.’ 
Bramhall. ‘....-And for the Person of Christ, God forbid 
[Answer to La Militiere, that we should deny Him worship at any time, 
Discourse I.] and especially in the use of this Holy Sacrament, 


we believe with S. Austin, that no man eat of 
that Flesh but first he adore.’ 
Ditto, ‘The Sacrament is to be adored, said the Coun- 
[Reply to the cil of Trent; that is, formally, the Body and 
Bisho Pe Chalcedon, Blood of Christ, say some ; we say the same ; the 
part f disc.iii.s.7.] Sacrament, that is, the species of Bread and 
Wine, say others; ¢hat we deny.’ 





1 The last clause seems in entire accordance with the teaching of the Bishop of 
Brechin, as to the reverence, but not Divine worship, to be paid even to the out- 
ward elements after Consecration, which Divine worship is alone due to the Presence 
of Christ within them. 
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But far more important than these, or any aggregate of 
quotations, is the fact that (taking the Jowest ground) the lati- 
tude which we hold ought to be extended to the teaching of 
the Bishop of Brechin, was deliberately and advisedly conceded 
in the book of Common Prayer at two distinct epochs, which 
together extend from the death of Queen Mary (1558) to the 
present time. 1. Queen Elizabeth and her councillors, eccle- 
siastical and civil, desired to include within the national Church 
those who adhered to the doctrine that adoration was due to 
Christ truly present in the Holy Eucharist, and accordingly 
they (a) restored the ancient form of words, ‘ The Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, &c.’ [thereby confessing the Real Presence], 
and () removed from the Prayer-book the declaration which 
condemned the adoration of any real and essential presence of 
our Lord [thereby removing any restriction upon the belief 
and devotional instincts of individuals}; and 2. When the 
declaration was again appended to the Communion Office, it 
was (a) materially altered in expression, (b) restored by those 
who notoriously were the authors of changes in our Liturgy, 
all tending towards the highest views of the Eucharistic pre- 
sence, and (c) perhaps appended as an avtiéwpor to the Puritan 
party, and in order to show them that the changes before 
referred to were not intended to imply any such corporeal 
presence as would be inconsistent with the session of our 
blessed Lord at the right hand of the Father; or might seem 
to involve the rendering of divine worship to the outward part 
of the Sacrament, viewed simply in itself. 

It is not possible for us at present to dwell at the same 
length upon the question of the Sacrifice of the Altar. 

Undoubtedly such a judicial condemnation as is sought, 
would for the moment give satisfaction to a party of the laity, 
and possibly to a few among the Clergy. But are the results 
always, in the long run, satisfactory in such cases to those who 
bring them about? In 1843, six doctors of Rhedycina con- 
demned and suspended the Regius Professor of Hebrew. Then, 
as now, the press, and a portion of the public, cheered on the 
attack. But the condemned sermon, with its appendix, imme- 
diately gained an enormous sale, and produced a great and 
enduring effect upon the mind of England. Ten years pass 
away : the constitution of the Hebdomadal Board, which seemed 
so popular, is placed upon its trial before Parliament and the 
public; and in the hour of its humiliation, one voice alone is 
found able and willing to rescue it from total defeat and anni- 
hilation, and that voice the generous and potent one, which had 
once been so unjustly silenced. We do not pretend to pro- 
phecy ; yet we do ask those who are conscious of the existence 
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of such influences as lay terrorism or love of popularity, for 
how long time such excitements last? Far be it from us to 
insinuate that there are not those who are unaffected by such 
motives; but if it were only to avoid the unseemliness of a 
judgment made in haste, it would be ground enough for a post- 
ponement of the question. If there be any who conceive it to 
be possible that hereafter on looking back they shall feel that 
their conduct might have been different in a calmer hour, let 
them think what reflections may be theirs, when the zeal for ‘ our 
Protestant faith’ may lead to some fresh laic agitation, seeking 
for closer approximation to we know not what form of Calvinism, 
or Zuinglianism, or Rationalism. 

One word to the distinguished judges and writers of the 
Signet who take part in this movement. Their constant doc- 
trine is, that it is far better to pronounce an acquittal, than to 
convict any man against whom there is not a legal case. We 
plead for the application of that doctrine to the instance now 
before us. 

Finally, let us cherish the hope that the Church in Scotland 
may not force upon men’s minds the conviction that she is less 
free, less tolerant, less calm and patient than her sister commu- 
nion in England. We feel much for those Bishops or Presbyters 
who may have for a season to endure something but too like 
persecution. We know how easy it is for those who are happily 
out of danger to give advice to the harassed and afflicted. Yet 
if it be permitted of God that a decision which will chill the 
hearts and affections of many a loyal and devoted priest and 
layman, should be pronounced by the Episcopal Synod, it will, we 
trust, be seen that the Church which outlived the persecutions of 
a William III., may again produce, if need be, her Confessors, 
and may again arise from the conflict with renewed purity and 
life and strength. 


Postscript.—Since the above article was in type, there has 
appeared a second edition of the Bishop of Brechin’s Charge, 
with elucidations, and quotations from Fathers and standard 
divines. As there is some degree of similarity, both in respect of 
quotations and general line of argument, between this article and 
Bishop Forbes’ additions, it is due both to him and to ourselves 
to state that such coincidence is purely accidental. We were 
as utterly unaware of the prospect of this second edition of the 
Charge, as Bishop Forbes is of the composition of this short 
paper. 
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NOTICES. 


‘Tue Funeral Oration of Hyperides,’ &c. By Churchill Babington. 
(Cambridge University Press.) The desert of Egypt, thanks to the intel- 
ligent activity of modern travellers, bids fair to ‘ blossom like the rose.’ 
The last gem from this sterile region now lies before us in all beauty of 
type and odour of scholarship, as certain fragments of the long lost Adyos 
éncraguos of Hyperides, pronounced by him B, C, 322 over Leosthenes, and 
those Athenians who fell before Lamia, a small town three miles from Ther- 
mopyle, where Antipater, after the death of Alexander, was besieged by 
the Athenians and their allies in the Panhellenic resistance to Macedonian 
domination. These fragments have met with an editor altogether worthy 
of them in Mr, Churchill Babington, Fellow of S. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, whose previous publications eminently qualify him for the difficult 
task of reducing such fragments to order, and supplying their lacuna. 
A facsimile of the papyrus accompanies each page of the recovered text; 
for this we are indebted to J. O. Westwood, Esq. F.R.S. The work has 
been printed at Cambridge, in the beautiful Porson type of the University, 
and at the expense of the learned Editor, though aided by a grant from the 
Richardson Fund of the Royal Society of Literature. It is a truly mag- 
nificent and most curious work, bearing evidence in every page of the 
extensive and recondite scholarship for which the Editor is so justly famed. 
The history of these fragments is briefly this:—‘ Towards the close of 
‘the year 1856, the Rev. H, Stobart, M.A. returned to this country, 
‘ bringing with him various treasures, which he had a little before pro- 
‘cured in the neighbourhood of Egyptian Thebes. Among them were 
some leaves of papyrus, written with Greek characters certainly not later 
than the second century of the Christian era. At the back also there 
are two kinds of writing referred by competent judges to this period. 
* One of these,’ Mr. Babington says, ‘ is in that almost illegible character 
‘which we find during the later period of the Ptolemies on certain 
‘dated charters, &c., and which extends itself, with various hideous 
* modifications, into the early centuries of the Christian era.’ It exhibits 
an astrological nativity, cast in Greek; and since the position of the five 
planets are given, a question suggests itself whether the data of this 
nativity may not attest the presumptive age of the MS. The other 
handwriting appears to be some modification of the Coptic in Greek 
characters, with barbarous symbols for barbarous articulations. These 
two writings, as may be supposed, were of real assistance in marshalling 
the fragments. The leaves having been purchased by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, Mr. Churchill Babington saw them in the month of 
January, 1857, and with a keen eye for Hyperides, at once perceived that 
he had before him portions, either of the lost masterpiece of this orator, 
or of some sophistical imitation. The relics, consisting of fourteen 
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columns, ‘ broken into many fragments, which were loose and in disorder, 
were soon transcribed ; but a truly difficult work, and one that demanded 
scholarship of the highest order, remained to be executed—the task of 
arranging into one harmonious whole these disjecta membra, and of filling 
in the void spaces by a conjectural criticism. Any one who saw Mr. 
Babington at his work in the MSS. department of the British Museum, 
matching broken and apparently hopeless /amine of papyrus, and sketching 
out the relative positions they were to occupy upon cartridge paper, must 
have considered the chances of working out a connected oration from 
such materials to be truly desperate. But this has been performed, and 
in a most satisfactory manner; only one minute portion remaining as 
an outlying fragment, and ‘ unattached.’ It should be observed that 
the genuineness of these go{épeva admits of no doubt. Stobeus has 
preserved the epilogue of this oration, which, together with the por- 
tions now made public, constitute, in all probability, four-fifths of the 
entire piece. But no part of the epilogue is contained in these papyri, 
and at first sight the reader may be disposed to regret the very deci- 
sive evidence of genuineness that its presence would have supplied. 
The same kind of proof, however, is given in another shorter fragment ; 
fortunately, therefore, the full value of Mr. Babington’s discovery is not 
qualified by the repetition of a long passage already in print. Given the 
dimensions of the Greek fragments, we would not willingly exchange the 
original value of any portion of these for a mere confirmation of the 
genuineness of the entire series. This is sufficiently established by other 
criteria. Hyperides was appointed by the Athenian people to pronounce a 
funeral oration over Leosthenes, and those who fell with him before Lamia. 
This we know from Diodorus Siculus, the pseudo-Plutarch, and Photius; 
while in a more general way he is mentioned as the author of an epitaphian 
oration, by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Longinus, Harpocration, and Theon 
of Alexandria, whose eyes possibly may have rested upon this very 
papyrus. And here we have an oration that quite satisfies these terms. 
Further, Harpocration says that the Amphictyonic Council that met at 
Thermopyle was called ‘ Pylzan,’ and he quotes Hyperides, év ro émradig. 
But one of these fragments says that Lamia, from its vicinity to Pyle, 
would for the future live gloriously in the traditions of the Hellenes, who, 
ddixvovpevor..... Sts rod évtavrod eis tiv TvAaiay, would be perpetual wit- 
nesses to these heroic deeds, It is the passage that the grammarian had in 
view, Still more convincing is the testimony of Stobzus, who quotes as 
from Hyperides the words found in this papyrus, [pwB8yréov] od« dvdpis 
dreidjy GAA vdpou hori kupredew dei rav [édevdépwv]. The first word is 
inserted by Stobzeus, and for the last we read in the MS. evdapdver, though 
the words following account for the varia lectio ; ov8 airiav poBepay elva rois 
érevbépois, GAX’ Ereyxov. To the liberal mind what indeed is more vain 
than idle accusation? What could be more dreadful than the @reyxos 
of guilt? Points of historical and philological interest will be found in the 
notes at the foot of each page; and altogether the varied learning and 
critical acumen of Mr. Babington leaves nothing to be desired in this 
unique edition of the Adyos émraquos of Hyperides, for which the learned 
world owes him sincere and lasting thanks. 
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Mr. B. Harris Cowper has published a ‘ Letter to the Editor of the 
Christian Remembrancer’ (Williams & Norgate), in reply to an article in the 
last Christian Remembrancer, entitled ‘ Analecta Niczena.’ We can only assure 
Mr. Cowper, that neither the Christian Remembrancer, nor the writer of the 
article, had any unfriendly feeling towards him. The little work was treated 
by us in its bearing on Church History; nothing was said in disparage- 
ment of Mr. B. Harris Cowper’s knowledge of Syriac. Of his want of such 
acquaintance with ancient Church History as would justify his writing as 
he did, the letter he has now published only gives additional evidence ; 
eg. by suggesting that because the Council of Trent was continued after 
an adjournment of ten years, the same might occur to the Council of 
Ancyra. There are two errors in our article, the results of inadvertence, 
which we take this opportunity of correcting. 1. [C. R. p.69.] Following 
Mr. Cowper, we spoke of the words about one Council reopening what had 
been decided by another as ‘ Athanasius’ ;’ they being really Pope Julius’, 
in a letter recited in a work of S, Athanasius. 2. [C. R. p.79.] We said that 
Eusebius Gadarensis ought to be Cesariensis; whereas Eusebius of 
Czesarea died before the Council of Antioch. Mr. Cowper has not noticed 
these mistakes. Had there been anything in his letter which showed the 
need of any further acknowledgment of error, that acknowledgment would 
have been as candidly made. 


‘The Salisbury Hymn-Book’ (Salisbury: Brown) is the result of so 
much reverent care and affectionate loyalty to the Church of England, that 
it must commend itself to something more than our sympathies. It is 
edited by Earl Nelson, with the aid, especially in the musical department, 
of Mr. Heathcote, the Precentor of Salisbury, and is issued under the 
auspices of the Bishop himself, the Official Precentor of the Province of 
Canterbury. The Sarum Use is again likely to prevail; for in this manual, 
cheap and comprehensive, are more than two hundred of our best hymns, 
Of course there will be not unreasonable regrets that some hymns, much 
and deservedly prized, are absent: but the manual is intended for diocesan 
purposes, and to gain this end something must be sacrificed. The tunes 
recommended struck us as being somewhat eclectic; and the Directorium 
is complex, but not so difficult as it seems to be. This collection opens, as 
so many Hymnals do, a grave question, which involves other than literary 
questions. The Editor, or compiler, has felt himself to be at entire liberty 
to alter the received Hymns. This is no new thing; indeed, so far from 
being new is it, that it is almost as difficult to recover the original text of a 
popular hymn as that of a Greek play. It is said, and not without force, that 
as edification is all that is aimed at in such devotional and practical works, 
which Hymns are, we may take whatever compositions we please; and if 
we can add force or polish, or eliminate doubtful doctrine, or add religious 
point, we have an entire right to do so. Hence we have an improved 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ an adapted ‘ Whole Week’s Preparation,’ ‘ Ken’s 
Manual’ improved, and ‘ Bishop Wilson’ corrected. In Hymns this is done 
without the slightest acknowledgment; and while we are not altogether 
prepared to deny that there is some force in this argument for edification, 
yet it is impossible not to feel that, once admitted, this principle might 
be applied very dangerously to other fields of literature. We feel so 
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strongly the dangers of tampering with any author’s text, that were it 
possible we shou!d restrict much more rigidly than is the common 
practice this liberty in altering Hymns, and apply it to those only 
which are translations. We do not mean to say that Doddridge and 
Newton, or Milman and Heber, or Keble and Ker, are not susceptible 
of improvement; but have we the right to take any man’s writing and 
alter it? or does the accident that the poem is anonymous make all the 
difference? Anyhow, liberty in this direction has a tendency to merge 
into licence. 


We may be charged with some partiality in recommending, without 
hesitation, Mr. Neale’s ‘ History of the Jansenist (so-called) Church of 
Holland’ (J. H. Parker), seeing that some portions of it have already 
appeared in our own pages. But we have reason to believe that our article 
on the Jansenists in 1852 excited some attention, and was generally received 
with interest. Mr. Neale has in the present work had a rare opportunity 
of displaying his various gifts: great reading on difficult questions, a 
picturesque and almost romantic story, a narrow corner of history, per- 
sonal details, and the broader features of ecclesiastical principle : these are 
the groundwork of the volume. The Jansenists in some measure parallel 
our position in being an appellant Church ; and the constitutional resistance 
which they offer to ultramontane pretensions and claims, invest their com- 
munity with political importance. Their history is a curious chapter in 
the records of the Church ; and it is impossible to speak too highly of the 
research, as well as of the cautious and loyal tone, of the author of a 
volume which we consider as among the most valuable contributions to 
our recent literature. 


Mr. Neale advertises—or rather Mr. Hayes advertises, under Mr. 
Neale’s editorship, and his name is a guarantee for the work being well 
done—the five Primitive Liturgies (we presume, in the original), for the un- 
paralleled price of a shilling for each Liturgy. Their importance in the 
Eucharistic controversy it is impossible to exaggerate. The Liturgy of 
S. Mark is ‘nearly ready; and this addition to our theological stores 
deserves, as we are sure it will command, general encouragement. 


The Bishop of Oxford, with that rare skill in reading the times which has 
always marked his Episcopate, has, as our readers know, organized during 
the present Lent revival services in his diocese, of which the importance 
can as yet be hardly appreciated. The ‘Sermons’ preached at Oxford 
are in course of publication, and we trust to find an opportunity of reviewing 
them collectively. At present, it is enough to announce the series on 
‘ Repentance’ preached at Oxford, and printed by Mr. J. H. Parker. 


We are not careful to settle how much of the unquestionable interest 
which attaches to the ‘ Memoir of the late Rev. George Wagner’ (Macmillan) 
is due to the skill of the biographer, Mr. Simpkinson. It is of the nature, 
often unconsciously, certainly so in this instance, to give prominence to 
points of sympathy and to throw into shadow the weaknesses of the subject. 
All portraits are more or less ideal; and possibly many friends of Mr. 
Wagner might be surprised at finding him a hero. But he was this—a 
man of large mind, ceaseless activity, and great love. In many, and those 
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essential, matters he differed much from ourselves, and he professed a form 
of religion against the narrow shackles of which he was constantly strug- 
gling, while we suppose faithful to its watchwords, Without any unfair 
purpose, we suspect that the biographer has heightened his subject with 
the better lights of Mr. Maurice’s theology. It is impossible to read this 
book without improvement; and while it is easy to say that Mr. Wagner 
was superior to the school with which he was nominally connected, it is 
truer to remark that his was not a scientific mind at all. Generally, he 
did not suffer from this: but readers must be warned against the mistake 
of concluding that his practical and dutiful character was in any way the 
result of his particular theological affinities, Mr. G. Wagner had none 
such, and he was an Arnoldian by accident. We recommend the volume 
highly. 


Cheap editions of Miss Sewell’s works are in course of publication by 
Messrs. Longman. As we have so lately and so fully entered into the 
merits of this lady’s popular and deservedly popular works, it is enough to 
announce that of the collected edition, ‘Amy Herbert,’ ‘ Gertrude,’ and 
‘The Earl’s Daughter’ have already appeared. 


It is impossible to deny to Mr. Monro, of Harrow Weald, the merit of 
omnigenous reading. Aristotle says somewhere, that it is the mark of a 
clever person to detect resemblances in things unlike: Mr. Monro deserves 
this credit, if such it be. But we must protest against the rise of a school 
of homilists formed after Mr. Monro’s type. We have received the third 
volume of ‘ Practical Sermons on the Old Testament’ (Masters) from this 
prolific writer and discursive reader. Not being in the secret of Mr. 
Monro’s method of composition, it seems to us that he uses the pulpit 
much as some do a common-place book, Everything that he has read 
comes out in church: the sermon is his vehicle for speculation, criticism, 
collection of parallel passages and historic fancies. Preaching about 
Solomon, he introduces bis hearers to this curious Valhalla of literary 
celebrities—‘ Cyrus, Eschylus, Sophocles, Thucydides, Herodotus, Horace, 
the Samnites and Peloponnesians—the Archons and Roman tribunes— 
Curtius—Codrus—Guyon of Marseilles—Eustace of Calais;’ and though 
there is scarcely a word about the Son of David, there is a great deal about 
S. Stephen. Elijah suggests Genevieve of Paris, Fra Angelico and Palestrina. 
And in preaching on Delilah Mr. Monro quotes, and we suppose in church, 
long passages from ‘ Othello,’ ‘Measure for Measure,’ and ‘ Henry VIII.,’ 
together with two sketches extracted from the daily papers, of a wife 
beaten by a drunkard overnight and pleading for him at Bow Street in 
the morning ; and of another wife whose husband goes out on a burglary, 
and is concealed and defended by his partner. In a Sermon on Bezaleel 
we have some sensible observations on the impropriety of hanging a Venus 
and a Virgin in the same picture-gallery. Apropos of Tobit we have 
observations, not bad in themselves, on Hector and Andromache, Antigone 
and Prometheus; and a little essay on subjectivity and idealism comes out, 
apropos, we think, of Nebuchadnezzar. We should like to examine the 
mental condition of one of the Harrow Weald ‘ navvies’ after the exhibition 
of one of Mr. Monro’s Sermons, if they are all of this type. 
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Mrs. Stone’s ‘God’s Acre’ (J. W. Parker) is a beautiful book. We accord 
it the very high praise which we intend by remarking that it reminds us 
of the Mores Catholici. It is a historical monograph on churchyards and 
burials, composed in the most religious spirit and with considerable, indeed 
remarkable, research. In the chapter on Epitaphs we lack, what it must 
have cost one so intimately acquainted with the subject something to sup- 
press, a closer recognition of the propriety of prayers for the dead, and of 
its use among ourselves in past reformation times. 


The Quasimodo of our times is unquestionably Mr. Lukis. He devotes 
his literature to bells, and his ‘ Account of Church Bells’ (J. H. Parker) 
is something more than curious, and Campanology, with this instructive 
writer, approaches the dignity of an exact science. But the qualities of 
mind and powers of investigation which Mr. Lukis has displayed require a 
larger field; his accomplishments and enthusiasm are such that he ought 
to be engaged in a county history. 


‘The Last Prior of S. Anthony’ (Mozleys) is a tale of the evils of 
sacrilege, and certainly equals the average of fictions which have been 
devoted to a subject especially suitable to this form of instruction. 


In Mr. Hayman’s ‘ Form of Prayer for a Public School’ (Skeffington), 
we find not only a useful model, especially in the responsive character of 
the office, but a pleasing proof that in all quarters the important subject of 
early devotion is making way. That a manual so liturgical should be even 
suggested is a good sign. 


We are glad to welcome so tried and useful a writer as Mr. Paget. His 
‘ Sermons on Special Occasions’ (Masters), viz. Visitations, Choir Festivals, 
and the like, show his old powers, applied with great and happy skill to 
existing wants and the social and corporate action of the Church, 


Mr. S. C. Malan’s ‘ Letters to a Young Missionary ’ (Masters), are not 
only valuable in themselves, but, under existing circumstances, more 
particularly in connexion with certain popular cries, point to what is ¢he 
want of Indian Missions, that of learned Missionaries. 


We reserve for a more extended notice Mr. Robert Owen's ‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Dogmatic Theology ’ (Masters). Of the method of this 
work we can speak well at a cursory glance; on its matter and manner we 
reserve our judgment for future investigation. 


Two movements of great importance, which rise out of each other, are due 
to Manchester: a systematic opposition to Pews and Pew-Rents, and a 
determined revival of the Weekly Offertory. Mr. Todd, of Hulme, an active 
and practical parish priest in Manchester, has preached a sermon on the 
subject, and a society, headed by Mr. Colin Lindsay, is at work. Mr. 
Smyttan, an able Nottinghamshire clergyman, also prints a Sermon, giving 
the results of his experience of the Weekly Offertory. We owe this 
chiefly to the opposition to Church Rates; and we are glad to find the 
spirit which in other days would have been attracted by a Corn Law 
League, taking the shape of a vigorous agitation in favour of the Church’s 
liberty. We are not very partial to the multiplication of societies; but 
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the evil cannot be grappled with any other way. In London there are 
signs, at least in one or two churches, of an abandonment of pew rents. 


We have many times expressed our conviction that the Psalms are 
incapable of a rhymed version. But we must assign to the anonymous 
author of a ‘ Metrical Version of the Psalms,’ published by Mr. Bagster, 
the rare merit of a conscientious attempt to give the Hebrew spirit. He 
has apparently gone to the original source, and has spent great pains and 
study on his work. But admitting, as of course everybody must do, that 
the Psalms are metrical, we say that the Teutonic system of rhymes by no 
means conveys the power or quality of Oriental metre. The present 
translator does not pretend to have discovered, nor does he say that he can 
distinguish, the Hebrew metres. His rendering of them into various 
systems of modern rhyme is therefore entirely arbitrary. The novelty of 
the present version is in its attempting to apply Psalms in metre to the 
established antiphonal chants. They are in the form of hymns, but are 
intended to be recited only. We doubt the possibility of this; but the 
present author deserves the credit of originality. We subjoin specimens, 
by which what we think is the character of the whole collection, that it 
sacrifices poetry for a bald literalness, will be illustrated. 

Psalm XXXV. 


‘ Plead Thou my cause, O Géd of might! 
With them that war against me fight: 
Fast hold of shield and backler take ; 
Arise and hélp! no tarrying make ! 

‘ The spear and bittle-axe oppdése 
Against my pérsecuting foes ; 
And to my trembling séul reply, 
“ Thy help in every strait am I!"’ 

Psalm LXIX. 


‘ Save me, O God !—the floods my life assail ; 
I sink in mire, nor can my standing keep: 
The mighty waters more and mére prevail : 
Where I am come, fléws éver me the deep.’ 
Psalm XLV. 
* My heart with a rapturous théme overflows : 
My song to the praise of the King I recite; 
May the words of my tongue be unérring as those 
From the pen of the scribe, who can faultlessly write.’ 
Psalm CX XXIII. 
‘ Behold what pleasure and delight, 
Where brethren 4ll in love unite! 
*Tis like the precious dil that shed 
Its balmy fragrance on the head, 
And down the beard, e’en Aéron’s, wended, 
Yea, to his garments’ skirts descended,’ 


Some of our readers may, be more fortunate than ourselves; but these 
chanted rhymes are to us entirely unintelligible. 
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The Incumbents of New Parishes and Districts will do well to possess 
themselves of the ‘Case submitted, on the Rights of Incumbents of New 
Parishes, to Sir Fitzroy Kelly, Dr. Bayford, and Mr. Traill.’ We hardly 
know whether this document is published ; but it is to be had of Mr. J. M. 
Dale, 3, Gray’s Inn Square. Among the important points of their opinion, 
we call attention to the judgment of these eminent lawyers, that ‘the due 
* publication of Banns between persons, both of whom are residents within 
‘ the limits of the New Parish, can only be made in the Church of the New 
‘ Parish ; and that, consequently, publication of the Banns elsewhere would 
‘be illegal ; and that a clergyman knowingly solemnizing a marriage upon 
‘such an undue publication would be subject to penalties, and that the In- 
‘cumbent of the New Parish may recover in an action Fees received by the 
‘ Incumbent of the Old Parish for the solemnization of such marriages.’ We 
are aware that in most places it is believed that the inhabitants of District 
Parishes may be married in the mother-Church, and that the Incumbent of 
the mother-Church claims the right to celebrate the marriages of all inha- 
bitants of the original parish, as though it were not divided. This opinion is 
fatal to those rights ; and in order to allay or anticipate a good deal of the 
ill feeling which exists on this subject as to the mutual rights of several 
Incumbents in a large divided parish, it would be well for the Bishop at 
once to issue his prohibition against the present illegal practice. 


An important paper has been circulated by Dr. Maitland, in the shape 
of a Proposal for a ‘ New Edition of Strype’ (Rivingtons), in which, with 
his usual learning and wit, the writer points out the blunders of this volu- 
minous writer and the miserable state of the present editions. It remains 
to ask why such a work, of which Dr. Maitland demonstrates the necessity, 
is not undertaken by the Clarendon Press? 


Among important Sermons of the quarter, we select a set of four: 
‘ Perilous Times,’ privately printed, delivered in the Cathedral Church of 
Canterbury: three of them by Mr. Forster, and one by Mr. Penny, two of 
the ‘ Six Preachers’ of the Cathedral. They are certainly controversial, 
and are theological lectures rather than Sermons, and rather suited for an 
academic audience. They are directed against Mr. Jowett’s dangerous 
teaching. Mr. Forster is, we think, somewhat vituperative; but Mr.” 
Penny’s is a very able discourse on the doctrine of the Atonement, and 
exhibits much and sound reading. 
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